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lew or tne Congress Pandal and Offices 
(sotli Irtdian National Congress, 1915, Bombay ) 




INTRODUCTION, 


It seems to me, brother delejrstes, that the only satisfactory form of 
Self Government to whieli India aspires cannot be anythin;; short of what 
President Lincoln so pithily described as “government of the people for the 
people and by /he peop/e (Applause) • • » • And by the people, I do not 
mean Civil Servants composed entirely of Indians but i mean the people who 
livetn village*? and till the soil • • • • tt Is these peopfh whom we want 
to take part in the government of the country • • • • While we admit 
that the goat is not yet we refuse to believe that it is so distant as to render it 
a mere vision of the Imagination [Appfause, end *' bear hear *) We deprecate 
the impatience of those who imagine that we have only to stretch our hands to 
gmvp the coveted prize But we differ equally from those who think that the 
end Is So remote as to be a negligible factor In the ordinary work of even 
present'day administration • • • • yhe various concrete measures which 
the Congress advocates as an effective advance towards Self Oovernmeiit on 
lines suited to India a special requirements — A decisive advance towards provincial 
autonomy, the liberalisation of the Council Regulations, establishment of 
elective as opposed to nan*officlal majorities, an increase of their powers of 
control, specialty In regard to finance, a larger representation of Indians In the 
various rxecutive Councils as also fn the Council of the Secretary of Slate the 
admission of larger numbers of Indians to all the higher branches of the public 
services, the long delayed separation of Judicial and executive functions, the 
expansion of primary, scientific and technical education, the abolition of 
Indentured labour and the Improvement of the position of Indians in other 
parts of the Empire • • • • Commissions in the Army and Military 
training * * • * ist Wcask for the right to enlist in the regular army, 
irrespective of race or province of origin but subject only to prescribed tests of 
physical fitness and We ask that tbe commissioned ranks of the Indian Army 
should be thrown open to all classes of His Atajesty s subjects, subject to fair, 
reasonable and adequate physical and educational tests We ask that a military 
college or colleges should be established in India fapptausej where proper 
military training can be received by those of our countrymen who will have the 
good fortune to receive Kis Majesty s Commission 3rd We ask that nil 
classes of His Majesty s subjects should be ollowed to join as volunteers subject 
ot course again to such rules and regulations as will ensure proper control *nd 
discipline and qth We ask that the invidious distinctions under the Arms 
Act should be removed. { Applause J • • • • The openingof a military 
career will fire the imagination and stimulate the vfrility of fnd a in a way that 
nothing else can do And Is it too much to ask tor India to exjrect to be treated 
In the same way as Russia treats her subject races — especially after the proof 
she has given ot the prowess of her sons and their devotion and their loyalty 
to the Impertal standard? Reason and convenience Justice and necessity, all 
support every one ot the claims i have ventured to put forward, and if a definite 
advance is not made In these respects It will be difhcult to believe that the t\ar 
has changed the angle of vision of our rulers ('Hear, bsarj It will be impossi- 
ble to retain faith In what was proclaimed by the present Premier Mr Asqu th 
* that the empire rests not upon the predominance artificiat and superficial 
of race or class but upon the loyal affection of free communities built upon the 
basis of equal rights (Hear hear)— The Hoa’ble Sir S P SINHA, Kt » 
Frosulcnt 30th Indian National Congress, 1915, Bombay 

The 30th Indian National Congress has b-en pronounced on all hands 
to be a great success It was certami) a unique and memonble session m 
more respects than one It was presided over by one of the most distin- 
guished Indians — The Honble Sir S P Sinha Kt —whose personality 



contributed not a little to the success of the session. His selrction for the 
Presidentship was first suggested by the Ule Sir Pherotcsliah M. Mehta, who 
' desired that on this occasion the honour should be conferred 

PrSerwU' t ™ ofcultiire and eminence and of capacity and 

judgment, who not only belonged to the Congress but 
, had the advantage of basing been admitted “into the 

arcana of the Government of India .and whose Presidential pronouncement 
therefore, svould compel attention and command respect in quarters in which 
, alone rested the power to grant us the reforms we demanded, nombay's choice 
svaa endorsed by Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, Behar and Orissa the Central 
Provinces, Berar. and Burma, the only dissentient being the United Prov' 

Thus eight out of the nine Pros ineial Congress Committees nominated himT^ 

the Pre^emshrp and the R^eption Committee of the Congress unanimously 

and enthusrast^lly accepted the nomination. Bombay did itself the honour 

of aeeord.ng a hearty recept.oo to the President.e!ect worthy of the e 

and befitting his high position. On his arrival on 2,5th Decemb T 

taken in a proeession through tho streets to the palatial boose in the J 

of the Ja>a Mahal Castle on Nepean Sea Road, which His Hinh"'*'°''h 

Maharaja Ga.kwar had gmeiously placed at the disposal of the r”'“^ ' 

Committee for his accommodation. A detailed description of ih p'”’’"™ 

will bo found in the pages neat following this IntrodLion It ssas“'^''°" 

cordial and splendid oration given to the Presidenl.eleci bv 

Bombay. The great omtor of the Congress, the Hnn’ble Mr S„°'r“ "h 

Banerjea, gave eapressioa to the enthoslasra of the teeeolion = u i, 

ness of the choice of the Pre5ident.eleet in words sshVl ■ 

the temptation of quoting. Said her— * ’ d Is difficult to resbt 

••What we thlnh ol him , 

damonstrated th. uth.r day „h,„ ,h.„,and, ”rd fa ■" *■> 

citlr™.„lBomt,.ya.,h,„dtaa„b„,„.aa„, «> thousand. n. 

BrolherMtrtajal.s, It sva. an ovation whlch im ’"""“mo. (dpn, aural 

Applaase) The victorious ganaml raturnmir f "'Tht havo auvlad. ( Lp„l' 

sc, .h the laurals hi. hrow. c.md ™7w'"h •"“"■■'h,' 

alacrity and entbusUsm ''Uh rreatar 

.lmo,.„aha crUlaa, ..u,.r“’'lr.rj" ,^'""el'en. .o " 

and the statesmanliKe guidance Of such 'nfluence, the wtee c ^ 

And it is therefore that « e h«>e. J, Wend over heri 7a 

our place ol honour and Jelected h7m and enth^? 

cantfaued applause).” '*** of the /- *’“slasm to 

^ Congress (tong- 


The Prudential Address of Sir S P e 

ealractsaregiveoatlhe eommeneementof ih- ' , "’’“■'^"’"1 "hich a 

be read in its entirely to be pronerl. " ''"'’“"'h" but which m 

P™perl} appreciated,— was a m 

. nas a remarka 



Ill 


pronouncement ■—remarkable for its cogent reasoning, its cu}tui€d diction its 
statesmanlike grasp of the realities cf the "ittation, its candour and its vinlit), 
■\\ bile it A\as being delitered, it appealed to the audience as a thoughtful, lucid 
and courageous presentment of the just claims and immediate requirements of 
the people of India The speech was delivered in a tinging voice which could be 
heard even bejond the farthest corner of the huge pavilion And its powerful 
pitch remained the same throughout from start to finish It lasted for nearly two 
hours and evoked, at Its clcse, a tremendous ovation from the ten thousand 
persons assembled there, which testified to their grateful appreciation of the 
masterly address to which they had listened with delight and admiration 
Not le«s impressive, — perhaps more moving— was hjs concluding Address, 
which, though brief, went straight to the heart of the audience ns an earnest 
appeal of a sincere patriot to his educated countrymen to “run to the help 
and the rescue of the poor and the weak,'— of 'the people m the villages 
who toil With the sweat of their brow,” "whom we want to be capable of 
self-government,’ and to work for their uplift, "day and night, patiently 
persistently and strenuously ’ m order to achieve the object they professed, 
namelj , " Government of the people, for the people and hy Ihs ” 

Great was the enthusiasm of the delegates and of the large number^ 
of visitors who paid for their seats m the huge pavilion and attended the 
sittings of the Congress for three successive days. Besides the personality 

of the President, there were other circumstmces, mentioned 

A record 6»ih«iig the sequel, which drew to the Congress a record number 
of delegates ^ 

of delegates from all parts of the country Never before 
in the thirty years histor) of the Congress had such a hrge number of 
delegates and notable men m the country attended its session Seven of 
these were Ex-Prcsidents of the Congress Only two more were needed to com 
plete the total number of Ex>Presidents in India who could have attended the 
Congress as delegates There were others present, many of them being 
Bankers, Merchants or Landholders, who had never actively associated 
themselves with the movement before The total number of delegates who 
attended the Congress,— as the voluminous roll annexed as Appendix G will 

show was 2 259— a number far in excess of that registered at any previous 

session of the Congress The highest figure till then reached was 1,889 at the 
Bombay Congress of 1889, which was rendered memorable by the visit of 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh M P , of revered memory,— that true friend and 
tribune of the people whose sincerity for the peoples cause was free from 
the taint of personal ambiuon and egousm and whose powerful advocacy of 
Indian claims and aspirations was regulated and rendered the more effective 
by his balanced mind and sound judgment, which extorted the admiration 



and respect of even his opponents, flis visit to tlie Congress of ISSf) 
attncted to that session a large number of delegates from cscr> nook md 
corner of this vast country. In those days,— and indeed till the Madt at 
Surat in 1907— there were no hard and fast rules for the election of delegates 
and no regularly formed electorates for the purpose Owing to the capcrienccs 
at Sunn, the Constitution of the Congress, since framed, has iniested only 
aflihated or recognised Electorates with the right to return delegates to the 
Congress Since then, each Provinee has been passing through the con. 
A 0111.0,1 Ol electoral organisation , and the holding 

Congress oigansa- of the session ol the Congress accelerates the process in 
bon throUohont the , „ , , r • 

ooontn, the Province in which it is held Accordingly, during the 

year, a zealous endeavour was mad-,— mainly with the 
willing services and hearty assistance of members of the Servants of India 
Soaety-to widen the recruiting ground for the Congress hy oiganising 
District Congress Committees wherever they did not exist, especially ,n the 
Town and Island of Bombay, the vast area of which was parcelled out into 
Congress Districts corresponding m most eases to the iluniapal Wards of the 
City Thts made it possible for a much larger number of delegates to be 

returned by the Electorates in the Province of Bombay in accordance with the 

Constitution of the Congress than would otherwise have been the rase.* 
Durtng the past mght years, a great deal of steady progress has been made in 
the direction of organising Congress Committees In the dilTerent Provinces, 
so ttat now a network oforganisation has been spread throughout the eountry 

of which the fifteen pages taken up by Appendix E will serve to give an 
The details as to the -hu delegates gtten Appendix O hear testimonj 
not only to the ramifications of the Congress organisauon all over the count™ 
butaUo tot^g^thoId that the Congress movement has ac,uirej on t^’ 
people of India of diverse occupations and callings and of various stations in 

life, showing that the movement has b-corae greater and stronger than it 


The ftet that the All-Indm Muslim League was to m-e, U A- , 

Thac„a,e„„a ;™' "'"■-='-‘■'7 Of that Body. ». the same place at ;l‘h 
the Mmta League Congress was to meet and the opporiunitv that i 
event adorded fer ntmumder. hetweL ^ 


• Th. vork ororganiamoa done m hu aU. — „ , — 

vork vhithhm tody show, good ,t„ia ^ GmeU vJ,, '' “whawy for m 

nmkuon ot So S 1 SoUm, Predua,., . .”“"’"7 “ '»> poblArd « 

toUwGojtocdBad— mdcrcuUM « bttodaum l.ngu. -J! 

““'"""•■o.ai .pa.y,;Sl 
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Mihomedins ind for cordiil co opwalion between thit Body ind the Indian 
National Congress for the promotion of their common political aspirations, 
attracted to Bombay a large number of members of both the Bodies from the 
different Provinces For the first time also in the history of the Congress, the 
representataes of the All India Muslim League attended the Congress session 
in a bodj. They were allotted a conspicuous position m the Congress Pandal m 
front of the Congress delegates and were received by the vast assemblage with 
hearty applause and enthusiastic manifestations of cordiality as they entered the 
Pandal and took their seats in the prominent place reserved for them. Events 
during the past few years were gradually leading up to a fraternal coalition on 
the part of the two Bodies. And a definite advance in that direction was made 
by the AlUIndia Muslim League at its sessions of 1912, when it formally adopted 
Self Government within the British Empire as its ideal This was imm“diately 
followed by a notable pronouncement from the Congress platform in the form 
of a Resolution passed at the Ivarachi Congress of 1913, warmly welcoming 
the advance made b) the Muslim League and olTering to it the right hand 
of fellowship for "joint and concerted action* m all matters affecting the 
national welfare The All India Muslim League did not hold its annual 
sessions m 1914 It \>a9 in 1915, therefore, that the leaders of that Body 
made up their minds to grasp the hand of comradeship offered by the Congress 
in 1918, and take steps for "joint and concerted action, which both Bodies 
have since resolved to do for formulating a scheme of reforms calculated to 
secur“, for the people of India, a substantial step forward m the direction of 
Self Government This happy result could scarcely have been possible if the 
Muslim League had not held its meeting at all in 19Io or had met elsewhere 
than m the City where the Congress was to meet The effect of the two Bodies 
holding ibeir scjSiojis in Bombay last Cbristmis was especially noteworthy 
m the case of the rising generation of the educated youth of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan communities A genuine feeling of brotferhood prevailed 
among them, which manifested itself in various ways The Congress 
Volunteers and the Muslim League Volunteers arr ived at a "joint decision 
that the Volunteers of the Congress as well as of the Muslim League should 
CO operate in iht work of both the assenibl les and work shoulder to shoulder 
and so they did At a joint Hindu Mahomedan Dinner, which was organised by 
nme of th* educated young men of either community, it was a gratifying and 
an inspiring s ^hl to see the organisers wearing a brilliant badge winch combined 
the Crescent with the Lotus, symbolising the union of the two faiths in the 
service of their Motherland and invoking the eye of the thinker to see therein 
the realisation of ‘ Akbars Dream in the not distant future The m. 
auf’uration of this policy of ' joint and concerted action by the Congress 
and the Muslim Lea^u** has thus been a memorable f aturc of the Bombay 



Congress of 19 J 5 It w’as in the fitness of ihiogs thnt this notible step should 
have be^n taken at the birth place of the Congress movement, which was 
also the home of the late Mr Justice Badrudm Tjebji and the late Mr 
RahimtulU M Sayani, — the two great Mahomedan leaders of Bombay and 
Ex-Presidents of the Congress, who, in their days, laboured to persuade 
their CO religionist sill over the country to join hands with their countrjmcn 
of the Congress and contribute their share to the regeneration of the land 
of their birth as children of one Mother. AH honour to them as also to those 
patriotic Mahomedansof the present generation, who have striven to uplift 
their CO religionists to a correct s“nse of ilieir duty to the Motherland 


An unfortunate feature of the 30th Congress na* lint it had the 
misfortune to meet under the Shadow of a Triple Tngedj. 
Ttiiclngedy * Three great men, — distinguished Ex Presidents of the 
Congress— two of whom were India’s greatest patriots — 
passed away during the year-Mr.G K Gokhale Sir Henry Cotton and Sir 
Pherozeshah M Mehta. This sad event made a silent appeal to all supporters of 
the Congress throughout the country to come and do honour to their sacred 

memory The Congre-s recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of these 
three great men m Resolutions I III and IV respectively The Hon Mr D E 
Wacha, Chairman of >he Rocptioa Comm.Ueo m g,i,„g expression to Ins own 
grief al rhis heavy loss, voiced also the sealimeat of .he audience la feeling terms 


“It WM a cruel stroke of fate" saJbe “ihat deniTed ■_ 

year, eflhe ,e«nge« but the most fauhful *nJ imJetiigaW, 

gooJ And genUe Gopat Knshni CoVhale. (4/7 la is«) As .f ih,h ® 

iflee Rrspr, depmei, 

of each other, first of tlut greai and t)-ropiihe«c Lr- Jrehman «.h. l o 
« h»c love to, He people ot ihn coon.^ i„ ,b,ch be to ® 

*e.I loyalty and statesmansh p * A which be sene.1 h . r “ « Srcat as ihe 

rhero/eshahM (‘•A’W) who* sw ft and ™dd,so 

of mill ons of h s countrymen whom be $«t ed so un 

halfacrmiury • • ‘ To me I assure Ae shod. T ^ 

. f my life has been so great that I fcel dized It ^ i nnossildl,. *!“ « « n the autumn 

moiherlanJ has sustained by Ae UeaAofher Ate- stobn ,"*‘’®‘'««*hchth- 
or anrrtated bust wU ew bnns Ibe spmsof AeseAarH.'!^’, ./ ’ Nostore.lun 

of the Indian race-back to Act mans.om. Im EOod ^ 

to general on in the hearts of Ac people They ha»e Kft J' ^ ! ''* general on 

eomesgeeem™ b„„b., "nd .nhe, eO, ,eX7“ PlVen. 

iJest n> " J in to lead th- r country to a h -dht-r 


To the organisers of the Coneress m Tir^^u r . 
eulym the year was a great blow But there codd ' ^ Gokhr 

srunmag blow ro .hem rhaa .he passmgaaay or.heir grearleLer^^'’"" “ ^ 
organiser,— bir Pherozeshah M. Mehta— at ^ ®^°®'3ndconsumma 

armagemeauforrhe Congress had only Prel.mmai 

sms most needed shaping .hem and eamphr.n, ^uidiag har 

- ihehlaw, his immhle f*.e.s ,„s,re^ 
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that they must spare no efforts to signalise the 30th Congress as an 

unparalleled success worthy of the great name of their departed leader worked 

heart and soul, day and night, unmindful of their health and rejoicing m their 
labour of love. To all of them it was a matter of great gratification that their 
labours were crowned with success surpassing all expectations. 

When the Congress of the previous year was held at Madras, the 
titanic and prolonged character of the Great War, the full effect of India s 
participation therein and its bearing on India’s vast military 
\\u “ potentialities had not perhaps become so marked as when the 

30th Congress met m Bombay Congressmen from all parts 
of the country were eager to meet together to demonstrate their unfaltering 
devotion and loyalty to the Throne and announce their determination to stand 
bj England in the hour of lier need at all hazards and all costs and proclaim their 
faith that in this terrible struggle the righteous cause espoused by England and 
her Allies m support of the principles of justice, liberty and humanity was 
bound in the end to triumph. “ We are all confident, said the Honble Mr, 
Wacln,“ that the end, whenever It corner will be a triumph of those who are 
fighting for the emancipation of oppressed nationalities * “ Our conviction is 

firm, said the President, “ (hat, by the guidance of that Divine Spirit which 
sliapes the destiny of nations, the cause of right t^iil ultimately prevail and the 
close of the struggle will usher m a new era m the history of the human race. 

In Resolutions V and VI the Congress gave expression to its loyalty to the 

Throne, us abiding sense of ihe nghteousness of the cause espoused by Great 
Bnniii and her Allies m this War, and its gratificalion and pride at the splendid 
achievements of »he British Navy and at the heroism of British, Colonial and 
Indian soldier* and earnestly prayed tnat the cause of the Alli"S maybe 
crowned with success* 

But while this was the sincere and unmistakable feeling of all Congress- 
men, il was equally obvious that they had come to the Congress with the 
dominant desire to Uenund, with greater emphasis than 
rghi ever before that the military disabilities to which ihe people 
N''u-al^iwrs^for*her “f India had b“en 'objected should be forthwith removed 
Expression was giten to this feeling by the Honble 
Mr Wacha m his speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee (rwfe p 7) 


• A tel^tam was sent by the Pres dent on 28th December 1915 to His Eseelleacy the ' >ceroy 
embodyWg the terms of these Resolm oos « th a request to tiansni i them to Hs JHjestj ibe Xjrt 
Fmperor through the Secretary of State The nett day the I*re5ident tece ved the followi S 
fron the Private Secretary to His Excellency the 'leeroo —“I *1" desired to aekoonW^ « 
relflsramoftiie-'SthD-ce-nb-rtoifieadJfes.orHis Ex elJency the Vjcoroy aid w “r 
loyal Resolut on, there n reftrred lo oil be sent Home as desired 



and at great length, with forceful logic and in telling language by the 
TrcaHcnt 5n bis Inaugural Address (rftfe pp, 31—37), as also in the speeches 
of Sir N G Ch.»ndiv<irl:.ar and others who addressed the Congress on Resolution 
VIlI (ciV^ pp 50— Rl). Resolution IX, which relilcd to the Arms Act, 
was pvji from the Ciiair. The attention of iIks reader {<? invited to a few extracts 
from tlie outspoken iitlcrancc of the Hon'ble Mr. VVacha and the stnaight .and 
virile observations of tlie IVesidcnt on this subject. The Ilon'ble Mr. Wacha 
said 

In connection tsiili ihii war there is bnt orre ocrioua ilisappointment to which I cannot 
refnm froin nnkm’ reference in tins i>hcc Ikhnjrjui cniithfenetl ami intelli^jcnt person, 
irrcsjuuive of casta Qt ctccJ.tn every (wovince of the rndistx Lmiare, has applied ftom the 
'«ty date of the dceUiation of w&t, to goto ihc {root and g^hvsute by side with the soldiers 
of live Ind in amy. r.vcn today thooiinds on Ihonsandsaie '•nlling and ready to 

mkc up arnu ui the t,rmc eiuse for which the Alhes are fi„htjng But unfortunately, the 
paminent Bureaucracy of the land hA\e sternly, if politely, refused these applications, the 
why iinj the wherefore of which h»* iitver been mode konwn. It is thu altitude of the Cortm 
incni, m the mi lit of the gnu tn^ic cnsi*. that has gmnthe biuerost disspitointment to which 
iimnya leading organ of piiblu. opinon ha# gi>eo full ctpreoiion • ♦ • l am only 
ichuing the imivcrsat saniimentsaii) fi.eling4of our eoviiityinen when I venture to uy in Uiw 
plai'e thit iho Rula* of livUi still «o«m to iwurusttlus people. I wiltnot ccilatgo on ihw 
hut I do trust aiv.lhoi>e thttwiwr counsel# wnprev-iilai theseat of Government and 
a Usvtd an I sWlcsinanhVe ^lolicy will bo aoon adopted which will diirniss for erer this urvCnglish 
spirit of mistrust and remove th It ^ilhiig di>#|>i>ointnient which million# fetb * * * j, ,j 
neteastry to sty that with iho m ibnnv «>f ilu# country enrolled for wai service rngland fan 
npjiivia htr entmiiis, ifnted he, for ihectext rjuaiter of a century without eahausiioii f Thu 
British Government need neicr (hinh of eom]HiUory imbtaty service m the old country which 
hi# already Jtcnfii.e'i almost the whole flower of her manhood and youlh, if it only contemplated 
Viiiliouc the least spirit of niKgiving the overwhelming mrength which could be secured by 
turning the Inditn population uito a rulunury army which tnght utomsh, if not »igr..Ter 
hvnvvvflity (Applause) ““ ' 

The extracts given below from the President’s spsech are inteatled as .yn 
inccnlite to the re.-ider to read ilic whole of his spirited und reasoned discourse 
ai,t die subject. 


I or' whni M the pie«cni ctindidoo of Ihingii? Except certain warlike races like tfie «• i. 

and KnjpuM, the jJLople gcntratly Bte ilcbwccJ fiom rccc-viog any kind of miUurv ' 

Not Hilly ore they not allowed enlwuncnt >n the ranks of II13 hfijesty’s ,Vmiy 

oven I TtvUiJeiJ from joining *ny volunteer corjis Tven with to the classy of 

Sikh# iinJ Ivilp'iM (.iiikhrt and I'lihan# etc —who arc taken mio the men— 

siiupU tvaaon that iIk number of roi.lish troop# is not in itself suffi. lent to maintain * 
ouWi m thii ciivuitcy (<«/*/v4i«i,)— cmi wuU ref rcwae cUsscs ,v u an ,nl]**^i'T 

th It thouhh I'wy tvviy now i»t<Ww* the liighw htdge of tie , the \ ® '“'t 

thil 1 can icv.ii>caCi«i«'Vi-.snu>»nllis XUjc'Ay’s Attny (Cries of > thane") irrespt i 
nr I rut ti. eiliicatuHi or erteevHy While the hvmvWcsl riirci]ieai» anJ Ciiratan^ I* I'Wh 
Wtwt Imliaii Mciro has llustr..httuc3ity ann*.lhc law ofthe kml denies even"" 

.liilmf .uJ Ita |»ral<W pr ta- 

ppIpVppp- pI<’P' PLpeoa,n„, ijJ 

o,m c Pf un^jrniPifiaiC plic* <!„/.«« .n-1 “.W.", I", n.. p, „ , 

.u™™i Pi Ifcp ■)“” P«*llPW.utePtlP«TO..O„„a^ '» ippre 

p«tp. or ppip'p I"' «r h,, 

...a ««<ky |P»P>|- I»py w.«r '«pp.jp 

PPPOIT, Irfl!. '• “>'1 »l P> Iw 



{Laughler) Some even enjoy the gnmjole that were the English to withdraw now there would 
be neither a rupee nor a \irg ti left m some inrts of the country For my part I can conce ve 
of no more scathing indicuneni of the tesnlts of Bntah Rule (Apphase) a supennan 
might gloat over the spectacle oftheconqnest of mgfat over justice and over n^hteousness 
but 1 am much mistaken f ^e Br tish sat on fighting now as ever for the cause of justice and 
freedom and Lberty will consder lasother than discreditable to itself m the hgbestd'^ee 
that after nearly two centur c* of Bntish Rule^ India has been brought to^y to the same 
emasculated cond i on {applause) as the Botoos w« in the beginning of the 5th century when 
the Roman leg ons left the EngUshshoresinordertodefeod the r own country against the Huns 
Goths and other barbarian hordes {Applause) * * ♦ The resources for defence which 
India possesses even now do add to the stro^th of England as has been so amply proved in the 
present war Th s strength could be mulctpl ed a hundred fold were our claims ever conceded 
For f the people of India are allowed and trained to bear arms what nation is there on the 
fice of the earth whose strength would compare with that of En land ? {Applause) 

The intensity of the feeling on the subject was a feature of this 
years Congress which the authorities and the British Press will do 
well to note It is not masculine statesmanship to deny to the people 
of India the right to bear arms It is not wisdom to make them f°el 
that they are debarred from being serviceable to their King and Country as 
soldiers of the Empire and as Defenders of their own Hearths and Homes 
It IS not political expediency but political shortsightedness to allow the vast 
military resources of multitudinous India to he dormant instead ef utilising 
them to the fullest extent to add immeasurably to the strength of the 
British Empire so as to make it impossible for any Power or combination 
of Powers to dream of attacking it. The rising generation of educated 
India IS fired with the ardent desire to be enlisted as citizen soldiers of the 
Empire, to be trained for military and naval careers and to be given commissions 
in the Army and the Navy of their King Emperor Is it right to deny to them 
those openings and attractions to a fife of utility, honour and distinction 
which the Army, the Navy and the Diplomatic Service make available to 
the sons of gentlemen of other nations^ There is splendid material m 
India which lemains unutilised under present conditions The reader is invited 
to have a look at the photograph of The Congress Volunteer Corps 
printed behind that of Sir Pherozcohah M Mehta who pleaded for volun- 
teering facilities for his countrymen so far back as m eight years 

before the birth of the Congress in the City of Bombay Referring to this 
ardent desire of the educated young men of Inda for a military career, 

Sir Narayanrao Cbandavarkar, in monng the Resolution on Military and 
Naval Training and Volunteering pertinently pointed out to the audience the 
military bearing and dash of the Congress Volunteers in their uniform and 
was enthusiastically cheered by the vast assemblage when he said — 

Brother delegates it you want an object lesson ot this desire this graving 
desire, amongst the educated youth of this country, you have only to cast your 
sight at these young raen in their uniform before me as Volunteers, which is 
highly suggestive aod provocative of the thought which is embodied in the 
terms of the Resolution which 1 have now placed before you for your acceptance 
.(Applause} 



The Hon'ble Jit M. V. Joshi ( of Amraot!), seconded the Resolution 
in Marathi in a thoughtful speech, ol which a summary is ghen in English 
“ When Germany with its initial impetuosity ovenan Belgium, it relied" he 
said, "on two things, that Indians were ready to revolt against British rule and 
that Indians eten if well disposed, were not qualified as a nation to fight. 
They were grievously wrong in the first hat they were right .as regards the 

second and right even today. And why? Because we had no military training 
and are not allowed to volunteer." Further on he observed ; " If onlj India 
were ready, the sir or seven millions of Germans could not avail. We could 
easily have spared 1 to 10 milUons. Fcthaps Germany might have never 
begun the War and the history of the world might have been otherwise. 

• * • The two things demonstrated in this War as necessary for offensive 
operations ate long distance artillery and men. They have since produced 

shells but fighting men cannot be produced to order • * * T..4- 

inata can easily 

supply the want, only if opportunities were given.^ 

Mr. R.C.Bonnerii (of Cnlcotta), who supported the Resolution asked a 

series of pointed questions in the course of his admirable speech t_ 

_ “'•““’““'d'lufcoiwlWrtn.bwprrrfwiedscacnaiijSSmincta. > 

(ipplirrse) uineqatileofptaJransgowrjtsnoal • • • J, „ hint 

unde emrcrwdw h n hudw w dr«, . hoq, 

to. r.,r=.rur.a. ,o go «•. Cmswto p<«,K„u m a. » 

pontiotutofaTItfeeiCTmeoftlicwMiattyt (Hwr. f«r). • • • a,. 
pewibarj Irmwi; to ro pr.,wa..™.ls,,,.,rfa„m 

b. told tto V. eld be wilw, bew. „ hvd "be to 

Itii.ared.tan«.wvr,llwtth.j„,l.«m, ' ' ' 

barn twnrts on iliy hi„ ,i,„ U,^ ^ '‘‘“Ptov whir 

The next two speakers prominentl) brought out the ■ 

even communities who hav^not in the remote past but 
distinguished themselves on the battlefields of India orArr"'."^'^- 

no career m the Army now Mr. Bahadur Chand (of Lah lave 

as far as the Punjab is concerned, some of the races " b- ™®"houed that. 

Army” of old "their best generals and their best so’ldrers •• 

their absence in the Indian Arm) of lojay. •• [, j, '“"'P'Cnous by 

riic rime of Maharaja RanjirSmgh there was no rest, k*.; 


- c ...a.. rcstj, 

rntn the army and 1 ran rell >o„ that the greatest 


entry 


eraenrlsand 


Ranjrt Singh did not come fi-ora the Rajputs or the SOMi... 

Kshatriyas ” He dren referred rn the name and fame nrw 

the great General of Maharaja Ranjr, Singh, the Lin , 

raid to." The wonder,, that at this Un-e the tnhesmeaV,'’'' P-d 

Gene^i 
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ard e\en the descendants of that great General who are now living are 
debarred from entering the Army. 

The same is (he grievance of (hat historic community which supplied to 
Shivaji some of his most trusted comrades and commanding officers who 
fought for him, shed their blood for him and helped him to found the Mahratta 
Empire Whit career in the Army is now open to the ciscemen and descen- 
dams of Baji Prabhu Deshpande, the hero of the Mahratta Thermopylae 

Mr K Venhatareddi Nayudu (of the Madras Presidency) started his 
speech with ihe same complaint — 

" I come from the Andhra land and to the Andhras this Resolution 
has special importance It is this that for some years past, the 
descendants of those that won the Carnatic for the British have been 
excluded from the Army ” 

The Resolution was further supported by Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
(of Lucknow,) who made a very effective speech in racy Hindustani 

Special importance has been given in this Introduction to the speeches 
on this Kesulutton because of the fact that, while there were other Resolutions, 
to be noticed hereafter, on which the Congress felt strongly, none among the 
Resolutions passed reused the feeling of the vast assembly so passionately as 
this one It is to be hoped that the demands contained in the two Resolutions 
VIII and IX will be conceded by the authorities in the true interests of the 
Empire and a new era of trust and confidence inaugurated in India to the 
lasting credit of British statesmanship 

Another subject on which the Congress is keen is the demand for further 

„ and substantial measures of reform towards the attainment 
Indiss goal u Self 

Covemment mtlun of Self Government for India as defined in Article I 

tbe Empire indlnd a 

asks for substantial of its Constitution Article I, to which every delegate 
measures of teform , . , , , 

towards the sttaio to the Congress has to subscribe in writing, lays down that 

ment ofihat ooal ,, Objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain- 
ment b) the people of India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self governing Members of the British Empire and a participation 
by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with 
those Members and siys further that “these Objects are to be achieved by 
constitutional means by a sleady reform of the existing system of administration 
The Congress, as a body, is thus pledged to the policy of progress* but 


• The S»ine v ew wss expressed by Mr MuhaKil Haqoft, who presided the sessions of the 
All India Muslim League He s&id^ Geollemeii, oar demands are neither immediate nor 

peremptory * ' • Of course we cannot crpect that Indi* will change jq the linnklms of an eye 

^ some mag cal process but we dohopeihatanewpolicywmbeimtatedwhidiwiUeQdmSeir 
Gorerement and give nsthestatusandpovrerofalvaig nanon. The reforms must come steadily 
but surely ” 



The Hon Me Mr M V Joshi ( of '\mraoti), seconded the Resolution 
in ^larathi in a thoughtful speech, o' which a summary is given in English 
“When Germany with Its initial impetuosity overran Belgium, it relied’ he 
Slid, on two things that Indians were readi to revolt against Bntish rule and 
that Indians even if well disposed, were not qualified as a mtion to fight 
The) were gnevously wrong in the first but they were right as regards the 
second and right ev en ttwlaj And why = Because we had no military training 
and are not allowed to volunteer Further on he observed ‘ If onl) India 
were read), the six or seven millions of Germans could not avail We could 
easily have spared 1 to 10 uiilhon^ Perhaps Germany might have never 
begun the War and the h.stOT of the world might have been otherwise. 

• * • The two things demonstrated in thw War as necessary lor offensive 

operations are long distance nuillerj and men The, have since produced 
shells but fighting men cannot be produced to order • • • India can 
supply the want onlj if opportunities were given ” ^ 

Mr R C Bonner,, (of Calcutta) who supported Ule Resolution ashed a 
senes of pointed questions m the courae of his admirable speech _ 

“«'^<‘»“WJwi«htwprw,eredse,„n lie ShiwisrdRui,.,. a 
(ippviBse) uiacapitk Of prodaofls general, newt * * * u , ^ * S"?*' 

tader onnoTude 15 « hinder to <ire« * hosptH -b ch is 

irw. m uwr .hrh .1 uiy „„ of piw^, ,„J, ^ “ 

h.,. romnurom ,o !• «« dvmmwv povieoav to bwl ui -o-,, “ 

po«iiointokjjiieoneiiiworihecomt.yl (Hou hm) •T'! nfaM 

powimij or leunaj bow to protect ooiwlrw urf , '''' to bo de„M 

GoreraineiitlltisasUweireretobcfceptewi.br o-e “^thUweareao fitforSeg 
be loU tbu rre could owe, be nHon, rre b«l ' . *' ’» 

irwderU .nn.wo»u,U„U,c)o.ib„,.be roo.o, lrL“ ’ ‘ ‘ 

bctternuiun.cvnibejb.wtbantbctriani.oIoToIooieerr”'^ bwnciJ lo disc-ptoe, whst 

The next two speakers prominentlj brought out the 
even communities who have-not in the that 

distinguished themselves „„ vhe battlefielT” r '""“T- 

no career m the Unn) now M, Bah d nu have 

as lar as the Punjab ,s coneerned some onh^" ‘"'""“"“J <hat. 

Army ofold -.heirbesr generals and then best'Iold " Sihh 

the r absence in the IndnnArmjn, eonspicuons b) 

die ..me of Maharaja Ranj . Smgh .here ' J “ “ that 

•>.= arm) and I „„ .e„",„„ ^ - anhy 

arqii Singh d.d no. come from the Rajpum “'*era of 

Kshatnjas He dien referred to the Le a “r 

the great General of Maharaja Ra„j„ Srngh .t 

--•Thewo„der.s.hata..hsLeU^r.tmroflr;^^^^^^^^^^ 
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arc! e\en ihe de«cerdants of that great General who are now living 
debarred from entering the Army 

The same IS the grievance of that histone community which supplied to 
Shnaji «ome of his most trusted comrades and commanding officers who 
fought for him shed their blood for him and helped h m to found the Mahratta 
Empire What career m the Army ts now open to the castemen and descen 
dams of Baji Prabhu Deshpande, the hero of the Mnhratta Thermopylffi’ 

Mr K Venhatireddi Nayudu (of the Madras Presidency) started his 
speech with the same complaint — 

‘ I come from the Andhra land and to the Andhras this Resolution 
has special importance It is this that for some years past, the 
descendants of tho«e that won the Carnatic for the British have been 
excluded from the Army 


The Resolution was further supported by Pandit Gokaran Nath Mtsra 
(of Lucknow ) who made a very effective speech in racy Hindustani 

Special importance has been given m this Introduction to the speeches 
on this Resolution b<cau«e of the fact that, while there were other Resolutions, 
to be noticed hereafter, on which the Congress felt strongly, none among the 
Resolutions passed reused the feeling of the vast assembly so passionately as 
this one It is to be hoped (hat the demands contained m Ihe two Resolutions 
VIII and IX will be conceded by the authonties m the true interests of the 
Empire and a new era of trust and confidence inaugurated m India to the 
lasting credit of British statesmanship 

Another subject on which the Congress is keen is the demand for further 
and substantial measures of reform towards the attainment 

Irda s gcaJ is Self 

CoTemment withn of Self Government for India as defined m Article I 
the Ewp re »rd India 

asks for substantial ot Its Constitution Article I, to which every delegate 
attain to the Congress has to subscribe in writing lays down that 

merit of that goal ,, Objects of the Indian National Congress are the attain 
ment bj the people of India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self governing Members of the Bntish Empire and a part cipation 
by them in the rights and responsib hues of the Empire on equal terms with 
those Members and says further that ** these Objects are to be achieved by 
consirtutional means by a steadif reform of the existing system of admrnistrattoti 
The Congress as a body, is thus pledged to the policy of steady progress* but 


• The saiDe v ew was exp eased by Mr Kbahar-n! Haqne^ who pres ded at the sessions of the 
Allinda Musln League- He sud — “ Genlleinen. our demands are aeitbef izanjedule dot 

petempory * * • Of course, we cannot expect that India, wiU change m the twioUiog of an eye 

by some mag od process but we do hope that a lewpohey wOl be mtiated which wfll end m Self 
Coremment and give us the status and power ot a nauen. The reforms must come steadily 

but surely ' 



it IS equally pledged to the view that die progress must be of such a character 
and BO directed as to result, inevitably and assuredly, in making India a self- 
governing member of the BriUsh Empire The experienced leaders of the 
Congress —and indeed all thoughtful Congi^ssmen throughout the country, — 
do not countenance any extravagant demands They are alive to the fact that 
a full fledged form of autonomous Government for India like that of the 
Colonies cannot be rightly claimed as the very next step in advance m her 
political evolution But while they admit that the time is not yet for the 
fullest political autonomy to be conceded to India and that progress must 
proceed ‘ from precedent to precedent, they earnestly maintain and ivish 
England to realise that immediately after the War, it >s necessary to introduces 
substantial measures of reform which wiU constitute a great step forward m 
the direction of Self Go\ ernment for India And iti this connection , they urge 
that the time has arrived,— as mentioned m the preamble to Resolution XIX— 
*' for reforming and liberalising the existing system of Government in India so 
as to secure to the people an effective control over it, or, as the Hon ble 
Mr Wacha put it * to respond to the popular appeal by laying down a far- 
seeing policy which will give a first instalment of genuine and living 
representation in the active govemcneot of the country broad-based upon the 
peoples will * 

England will have a great opportunity, when war Is over, to captivate 
the mind of India and add to her own glory by initiating a broad minded policy 
worthy of her freedom-loving instincts Tbe assurances of responsible British 
statesmen and the British Press that the War has changed 
fof angle of vision* m relation to India will hive to b» 

Sta'JiSS'rf &if ’“'"'f"")' >»“> British statesmanship 

itaSpS’ ■will, It 13 to be hoped, nse eijual to the occasion and 

make England a response to India after the War as 
generous and whole hearted as India a response has been to England in 

the hour other sorest tnal And m order that the response may appeal to 
the imagination o! the people and gratify the better mind of India, the first thing 
needed nhen ivar is over, is,-aa suggested by the President in his Inaugural 
Address (rt*, p 30),-lhal theBnush natlonshould ‘ declare their ungrndging 
approval of the goal toivhieh we aspire and' that steps should be taken to 
move towards Self Government by the gradual development of popular control 
overall departments of Government and by the removal ol disabilities and 
resincuons under which vi. labour both in onr own country and m other parts of 
the British Empire What i, wanted ,s an authoritative pronouncement 
pledging England unequivocally and irrevocably, to the ideal of Self Govern 

ment lor India and enjoining the Minister and Officers of the Crown to work 
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-for that ideal scrupulously and unceasingly, together with immediate introduc- 
tion of substantial measures of reform in furtherance of that ideal 


Resolution XIX refers to the Constitutional Reforms needed for an 
effective advance towards Self-Government The proposals of the Congress 
in that behalf arc expected to be definitively formulated and 
made known at the ne^t Congress. Meanwhile, the 
■\11-India Congress Committee has been authorised to frame 
a scheme of reform, having regard to the principles embodied 
m the Resolution, and submit its report, after conferring with 
the Committee appointed by the All-India Muslim League 
for the same purpose The pnnciples embodied in Resolution 
XIX will give the reader a fairly accurate idea of the lines on which the 
Congress desires the next mstalraent of Constitutional Reforms to proceed 
Those principles are — 


CoDStitutional Re- 
forms in the direction 
of Self Goremrnent - 
A scheme to be 
h&med by the AU 
India Congress Cbm 
mittee after con 
femng with the Com 
mittee of the AU 
Io<la Muslim League. 


(o) The/a&nducQoo of Prormaslantoaoffijpificladuig fiftinotl independence, (^) Expan- 
sion and reform of the LegiiUoTe Cotmcils soas to maXe them truly and adequately representative 
of all sections of the people and to give them an elective control over the acts of the 
Exeeutire Govemmeot , (c) The re>constractiOQ of the vanous EsecuoTe Cooncds and the 
esubUahaent of nccdar Executive Councils to Prminees where they do not exist (d) The 
reform or the aboliuon of the Cotuxnl of the Secretary of State for India (#) Esubhshmenc of 
LegisUbve CouQQh in Ftovinees where they do not now east (/) The re-adjustment of 
the reUhons between the Secretary of State for lada and the Covereisent of India and (f) 
\ libetal measure of Local Self GovemoieoL 


Quite a gs^ixy of speakers was chosen to speak to this Resolution — • 
1 TheHonbleMr SurendrAnaihBanerjea.if Mrs Annie Besant, S TheHonble 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, -1 Dewan Bahadur L A Govindaraghava Aiyar, 
^ Mrs Ssrojini SSIaidu, 6 The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur R N MudhoJkarand 
7 The Hon ble bandit Madan Mohan Milaviya Until a definite scheme is 
fram“d and passed b> the Congress the individual opinions express d by the 
speakers are no doubt not binding on the Congress But a perusal of their 
speeches especially those of the three E't-Pre»idents of the Congress,— the 
Hon’ble Mr Surendranath Banerjea (pp. the Hon ble Rao Bahadur 

R, N. Muoholkar (pp 131-135) and the Hon ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya (pp 136-138) — will enlighten the reader as to the details of the 
reforms which their experience suggests as necessary and desirable 

It will be seen that great stress was laid on the necessity of making 
a decisive advance towards Provincial autonomy in the real 

Introduct On of 

Provmcal Autonomy sense of the expression This reform constitutes in reality 
laureand Executive the first definite step toivards the ultimate evolution of 
Councas. India, — Or rather the United States of India— as a self 

governing unit of the British Empire, The introduction of Provincial 
-autononiy is clearly promised la the great Despatch of a5ih August 1911 and. 
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as the Hon‘b1e Mr Surendranath Banerjea pointed out, the attempt made to 
attenuate the message contained therein, as a mere delegation of power from 
superior to subordinate authority, is not borne out by the contents But 
whether borne out or not by the context, the expression, as the Congress 
understands it, does not and cannot mean the devolution of authority from the 
Supreme Government to Provincial Bureaucracies but it means the devolution 
of that authoniy to the chosen representatives of the people And «ith this 
reform, therefore, IS interlaced the reform of the Legislative and Execuine 
Councils, as to which also the A!! India Congress Committee is ashed to frame 
a detailed scheme 

Resolution XIX howev'er, refers pnnapally to only one part of the 
needed movement towards Self-Government, namely, as 
P« « "gradual derelopiutnt of popular 
<<'P=r>r»enla of Govemmeut,' or, to mako 
Sdf use of his happy phraseology m another part of his speech, 
“the progressive nauonahsation of the Government of the 
country ’’ The other part refers to the •' removal of disabilities and restrictions 
under which we labour both in this country and in other parts of the Empire ' 
which also as stated by the President, is a necessar> step “ to move towards 
Self Government As to this, the Congress passed, (besides Resolutions VIII 
and IX on the removal of the military disabilities of the people of Indii) 
the /oUowiog Resolutions — Fiscal Freedom’ (XVIU) and "Industrial 
Development’ (XXI), “Imp'nal Conference’ (XI), “India and the 
Colonics (X), Abolition of Indentured Labour (XlII ) , and ‘ Separation 
of judicial and executive functions ( XIV } 


The Congress is of opinion that complete hscalfreedom in special referen 

to import export and excise duties should now be j 

Fiscil Freedom for . r i j t'u , , conceded 

India B necessity for to the Oovemment ol India ^ he feeling on this subiect 

especially in the Indian commercial citcles, is so strong that 

if this reform is withheld or denied there will be 
discontent not only among the manofactunng community m India but als 
among the other thinking and intelligent classes all over the country fj, 
economic and industrial growth and development of India being intertwined 
this question the Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who moved the Resolut 
*‘n able speech, hit the right na»! on the head when he said — 

convinced that under the esistwj condiuom vthenthe manufictimng into 
m are sr, promincn ly represented m the House of Commons it s ho leless t 
mdnstiu] deveh^ent will be conceded unless we 
of the hunts of those ini»re>l"d peonie I Hear hear) the jw ver to re-Tj n 


Great Bntam; 
that full froeilom n regard to 


shall do in regard to our induslnal dereloianai,. 


whit n 
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Prof V G Kale ( of Poona), the well known writer on Indian economic 
questions, started his speech with the famous statement of the late Mr Justice 
Ranade, that “ the economic dommatton of one country over another is more 
insidious and detrimental than political domination,’ and ur^ed m the course 
of his speech, that fiscal freedom granted to the Government of India will 
be entirel) useless unless the people of this country have a very considerable 
voice in the Councils of that Government ’ 

Mr A P Patro { of Berhampore in the Madras Presidency ) pointed out 
that It IS necessary for the people of India * to possess the power to regulate 
tariffs and duties as a means of protecting struggling Indian Industries and aiding 
indigenous manufacture as a guarantee for jniesiment of indigenous capital ” 

In this connection, the reader Will do well to read the thoughtful and 
instrueti\e speeches of the Hon'ble Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar fof AmraotJ) 
and the Hon ble Sri K R V Krishna Rao Bahadur (of Madras) on the 
Industrial development of India (Resolution XXI, pp 144-151 ) 

India must either enjoy legislative independence in fucal mattersor must 
be allowed direct and adequate representation in a federal Parliament. She 
must hate a free hand in dealing with her excise and customs duties as 
against the other parts of the Empire and as against foreign countries including 
the present Allies, and, unless she has a voice m framing British commercial 
treaties she must, in justice, be allowed the option of being excluded from their 
provisions Thus will India soon begin— thus has the thinking portion of 
India already begun— “ to syllogise unwelcome tiuths ’ The solution of the 
question of Indias industrial development will, as the President put it, test the 
altruism of England 

** It win test, as no other question tuts door, the altruism ol English states- 
manship for In promotiog and protecting Indian Interests it may become neces 
5 ary,— it will become necessary— to sacrifice the Interests even of English manu- 
facturers («4ppfatfse and hear bear) ' 

In regard to India s representation on the Imperial Conference, the 
Congress, in Resolution XI, urges that the persons selected 
Imperial Confensnce take part in the Conference on bebaJfof India should be, 
not official® but two members at least to be elected by the elected members of 
the Imperial Council Mr. B G. Homiman, Editor of the Hombay OiromcU 
moved the Resolution m a tejhng speech He quoted with great eflec* the 
following remark of the '^Montreal Free Press — 

Men who die with us in defendlny the common fla^ should not be kept 
waiting a moitient in the ante-chamberacf our Councils 
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He then pointed out that the Resolution on the subject pissed In the 
Viceroy’s Counal said that India should be ** officially represented" That did 
not mean that India should be represented by officials. And he added 

** But to mind, and I thmk It wsU be tbe mjid of tbis Cen^rm, U u abso'otdf 
esseacal that, if lodii is gomg to be repfosmted in the lmp*ml Coundl of Brash Ditns, if 
lad» to spnk for herself la the wijr thtt the p»p'e of this coaatr/ would have ^hsr spohea 
for, then she must be represented Indiinsfw/i/IiiifrJud thej must be sent np b; sech 
elecbre msehmerr &s is now m existence, f AfiftaajtJ 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. S Krishna Rao ( of Madras), who seconded the 
Resolution, emphasised the view that if the representation of India at the 
Conference tvas to produce any substantial results, " the voice of the people 
should really be heard in the most satislactory manner possible,” and ia 
order that the said voice may be true, the “elected members of the Imperial 
Council,” should hove ihe riffht to elect those »ho are to loicc the people's 
view at the Imperial Conference. 

Mr. D. C. Chose (of Calcutta), who supported the Resolution, made a 
neat, tersely worded speech aod was heartily cheered by the audience when he 
said 

..sir, en Imeerl.l Cent.,.,., wltheut ee Indian ,.pr..r„t.,|„„ ,n. 

l,..rldl=ulou,.s would be lb.pU,.IM.„|„ .„b „„ 

Deamark left out " {Apptaast). 


Resoluuon X relerred to the position and grieuaness of Indians m the 

,„d.. .nd ui. /' 7’ ‘’I' K Gondhi. the 

Colo„«, ■“'ibt of the Passise Resistance mosemen, m South 

Africa, which resulled. after great hard.hipt and a h-roic 
struggle, in what is known as the Settlement of 1914, which restored I- ,al 
equality in connection with emigration from British India and c-r "h 
things, for which the passive resistors were then fivhun, a „4 '7'" 

Mr. Gandhi said - “ "““'"3 . 

That 1.S.1 e,ual.lr hw b,. „,„oj ft, „ft„ 

simw™.. . . . •n.rrweu.cwiueeuoo.rabZl.L.t^d^ 

„e.«,».ou,„U, weu ,bo, lw™8 been dou. ^,4 „ „ Pidpenj , th-, „ 

Ato, th«e aw dfata coaunmon „ft ft, ol ftr’I'^l'" 

conasctdonwthbideLeeises. These if 1 mi» «H and m 

niere other d^colties wtuch 1 shsUnoi «ma,««e 
possible for th(»e breve Siihs who are d«o«led th.« irs k ^ 

( Crtet of “ Shame' J and chadren 

The Resolution which the Congress passed this „„ 
worded from the strongly worded Resolution which the r- ‘''“'"'""y 

for some years past Mt. G A. Natesan, the „elL.r^'“ 

well-l.„n„ Editor of ft. 
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Indian Hetieto of Madras who seconded the Resolution referred to this welcome 
change and trusted that the e-ipsctations of Lord Hardinge and of Mr Asquith 
to the effect that as the result of the war, the relations between India and the 
Colonies will soon be changed will prove true Mr Jehangir B Petit ( of 
Bombay), in supporting the Resolution, rightiy observed “ I refuse to 
believe that English public opinion is so hopelessly impotent as not to appeal 
to the self governing colonies to legislate in a manner which will bring their 
legislation in consonance with the spirit underlying the British constitution 
Mr, Aiikshan Sinha (of Behar), who followed, narrated the grievances of 
Indians in the Colonies and said “ We want mutuality of treatment and nothing 
else We plead for reciprocity on equal terms 


The Congress in Resolution XIII, urged the abolition of the system 
of Indentured Labour as early as possible, * the system being 

IntotStedlitaur”' “ POl'Ora'Iy. *l>Mes 

the labourers and is seriously detrimental to the economic 
and moral interests of the country The Resolutio i uas moved by the 
Hon ble Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri President of the Servants of India Society 
He put his case for the abolition of the system of indentured labour on three 
grounds — 


First of all it involves great injustice and great hardship to the labourers 
themselves In the second place It is n system that breeds Immorality and 
debasement on a large scale m thethlnl place (tintolies the degradation of 
our nation 

He made an effective speech m condemnation of the system, justifying 
his three grounds with his accustomed eloquence and lucidity. The Resolution 
was seconded by Mr V N Tivati (of Allahabad), a member of the Servants 
of India Society, who exposed the evil effects of the system with facts and 
figures and said that “ the system is incapable of being mended and it must 
be ended and ended immediately It was supported by Mr M K Padhye 
(of Nagpur) in an interesting speech. 

The abolition of the system has since been clearly promised and it 
IS to be hoped that the promise will be fulfilled without unnecessary d“1ay and 
that no half measures will be resorted to, which may not m-re)y put off but 
destroy the possibility of the system being abolished 

Another reform necessary for a reallj effective advance towards Self- 
Government IS that contained in Resolution XIV on the 
oahe^separa separation of the judicial and executive functions Itisan 
demand of the Congress and repeated from year to year 

has raw become an But it has now assumed x new significance and has become 
orgcni one. . r i. 

an urgent one The new significance lies in the fact that 

e%en il^ in accordance with the demand of the Congrca', the L“gislauve Councils 
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are so enlarged as to give direct representation thereon to each District, the 
reform may be divested of much of its real value unless the representaUves s& 
elected are not only capable men but are placed jn a position to be thoroughly 
independent in the discharge of their duties, and in order that this may be so. 
It IS necessar) that the Districts should be freed from the incubus of the 
present system which combines, in the District executive officers, revenue mih 
magisterial poners beside placing the police under them. An urgent measure 
of reform, therefore, is, as proposed m Resolution XIV of this year, to bate 
a reconstituted judiciary placed solely under the control of the Highest Court 
in every province, separate from and independent of the Indian Civil Service 
or the executive branch of the ser\nce and recruited partly by cornpetitiie 
examination and partly from the legal profession 

The \ anous reforms noticed above will doubtless amount collectiie!) to 

isdsi eipecis Ea »'an effective advance towards Self-Govcrnesent ” India 
{land 10 laingnrtte 

all these reforms un expects England to inaugurate them immediately after the 
graerons War, not inahalung and haL*" hearted manner and hedged 
round with restncuons which may rob them of tbeir grace and 
render them of doubtful value but ma spirit of generous and courageous states* 
manship If they fall short of the expectations of men of light and leading 
la India the consectuences will he deplorable Both the Hon’We Mr Waciha 
and the President have, in thu connection, sounded a note of warning in no 
uncertain terms. The former has quoted pertinent passages,— one from the 
wntings of that great Amencan scholar and statesman, Mr Lowell, (tide pp 
30 11) and another from Buckles '* History of Civilisation {tide pp 12-13) 
Mr Lowell has observed — 


)l ISOTJ)/ i>j' ibr Ihff frmigf of moa that wftat are 

the rights ol men become turbulent and daneerous It is then onlr tha/* * 
s>Uoglse unwelcome truths It ts not the lasurrectlons ol ignoran th 
dangerous but the revolts of intelligence H is only when the reas ^ 
the practical are denied that men demand the unreasotiable and im ® and 
only when the possible (s made difficult that they tancv the '^'™*’** • 

^ ‘"possible to be 

And the President (nde p 24) said in clear terms 


“ I for niysell say with all the emphasis and earnestness that I 
that lithe noble policy of nialeelm and EIpbinstone, Cannine “*’®o"niaiid 
and Morley Is not steadily consistently and uofllnchlnrly'^dh^*^'* ^^ght 

moderate party amongst us will soon be depleted of all that Is O ** 

human charac«T (^pplBusel noble m 


In Resolution II, the Congress placed on record India’ 

The remtming at the dcalh of Mr. K«ir Hardie, whn ^rrow 

Rcsolnco^ Tj f Ofth?* 

House of Commons, rendered valnaM- “‘me 

luauie Services tr, I ^ 

Resolution VII prayed for furthcrextension of Lord Ha«t . “ ‘odia. 

" office 
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as Viceroy of India till after the present crisis was over. India would have 
rejoiced if the prayer had been granted In Resolution XII the Congress 
entered its emphatic protest against the action of the House of Lords in reject- 
ing the proposal for the estabhahmeni of an Executive Council for the United 
Provinces and urged that the said Provinces be raised to the status of a Pre- 
sidency under a Governor in-Counal with at least one Indian member of the 
Council The Hon ble Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru (of Allahabad), who moved the 
Resolution, made an admirable a^mentative speech in the course of which he 
effectually disposed of the frivolous objections urged against the measure by the 
two or three noble Peers of the House of Lords whose opposition resulted m 
Its being put off on the ground that it was a controversial one The Resolu- 
tion was seconded by the Hon ble Mr V J Patel (of Bombay) and supported by 
Mr K B Dutt (of Calcutta), who pointed out that the presence of an Indian 
member m the Executive Council had becomea necessity and that Hindus would 
be satisfied with a Mahomedanmemberandnctfwr^fl Mr C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
(of Madras) also supported the Resolution with his charactensttc vigourandsaid 
that the noble Lords who had eaten thesalt of India had upset the recommendations 
of the Decentralisation Commission and negatived the prayer of the Secretary of 
Stale Anotherurgeni reform which has been put off on the same ground not by 
Parliament, but by tbe Secretary of State, is that of converting the Punjab Chief 
Court into a chartered High Court Resolution XV dealt with the matter and 
urged the same reform for Burma and the Central Provin es LaUNanaLChand 
spoke for the Punjab Rao Babadur^V R Pandit for the Central Provinces and 
Dr, P J Mehta for Burma The Swadeshi movement was the subject of 
special importance this time on account of th“ Eicil ties which th“ stoppage of 
imports from enemy countries afforded for the promotion of indigenous mdustnes 
^esrfnAttfn ’ayi'ik \V/i. TVa em «, 

espeaally of the proposer, Mr K H Vakil (of Bombay) and the seconder, Mr 
Sachindra Prasad Basu ( of Calcutta ) will repay perusal The latter always 
speaks on the subject with earnestness and with great effect and each tune with 
refreshing originality of exposition Resolution XVII asks for the repeal of the 
Press Act (I of 1910) It was proposed by Mr B G Hormman Ed tor of the 
Sombay Chr(/nKfs in a vigorous and a closely reasoned speech and seconded by 
Mr I B Sen (of Calcutta) whose speech was as humorous as ic was incisii'e 
and was supported by Mr K N Aiya Iyer, who ably supplemented their 
arguments The three speeches will be fijund at pp 201-J09 and the reader 
will find them not only interesting and instructive but such as to justify 
the demand for the repeal of the Act of 1910, which the Congress has been 
making for the past few years In Resolution XX the Congress urged that a 
reasonable and definite limit should be put on the land revenue demand of the 
Stale and that eitherja permanent settlement or a long term settlement of 60 years 
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should be introduced and asked that effect b* given to the recommendation of 
the Royal CoTmission on Deceniralisaiion that the general principles of land 
re\enue assessment should b» embodied in pro\ meal legislation and that such 
legislation should state specifically the limit of enhancement if any This as a 
very important Resolution and th^ speeches of the three i\ell inform'vi speakers 
from the three dfferent Proimces who placed it before the Congre s ttcre 
able and weighty The Hon Mr K Chidambarnatha ^ludahjar (of Madras), 
who proposed It, put the case m a nutshell when he s.i:d — ' What is really 
aim“d at is that a greater portion of the result of the p-ople s labour should b“ 
l*ft to th»n That would not only m-an bane'll to th<* peopV it would m*an 
benefit to the State as well ** Rai Bahadur Hiranand Khems ng (of Hy dembad, 
Sind) urged — If there is any province whch de»enes a rcfcTn of the 
settlement it is Sind ns it pays the highest rit“ of asa*STrent and its soil is 
admitted to be poor Rai Saheb Lakshmt Narayan (of Kinp i Central 
Provinces) made an excellent speech which has a special \-alue coming ns it does 
from a highly respected and Urge land holder Tn* reade- should read it m its 
entirety (tide po 141-143) sery important Re»o’u ion on an entirely 
new subject at thu, year sCongres* was R*soIu»ion WIl which referred to 


the gnevances of lndi?n students who ha\e gon- or ha\e to go to the United 
Kingdom <or prosecuting their studies The Resolution was proposed by the 

Honble Mr R. P Paranjpye of the Senior Wrangler Urn* and Principal of 

the Fergusson College Poona. It was hi. firs* appearance on the Congress 
platform but it was a highh successful on* His sp*«h was a \igorou. p otest 
against the disabilities imposed on Indun students go ng to England for study . 
Th* Resolution was s»conded and supponed by Dr Jivraj N Mehta and 
Mr Jamnadas M Mehta, both being re ent arrivals in Bombay and well known 
in Cngbnd m connection with th» agitation on thi. qu-.tion amon'r Indian 
students Th-y spoke with knowledge and information at firs* hand and^put*^ 

Mew ofihe ntatter beforeihe Congress with studied moderat, no tv 

.s pracuebU to reotove the sotenoa ot.h- Indian stud-ntn EnnIanH n 
“bT r ■' be Lun 

nh.ehn,lt„moteallcansetorleg,t,n,a,-co„pl„n„n.h,sn.n„„ By R, , 

XXV. the Congress past-dsonteara-ndraents to the Cons, nnt, on OI 

then., whtch n,ade,headd.„o„ of a nUnse a, theend ofAtnCvy 
specal ntennon Amde XX refers Ut- „gb. nf e,ee„„n n , 
the Indan Nat.omJ Congress The add, non to that Ar-.d 
amendment nnder notme provides one mom agenc, for ,h ^ 

..gh,toel.c,„otmore,ha„.od.,^a,nsa, a pnbh. m-=„„rheTd' "? 
ansp,e«, ‘J“”>f=S»rds havmg bmnmsemni ,n ,heam-oJm ‘r 

and pohneal cnmpl=s,o„ ofth.s n-n, a.enc, A, rh 

A, the Madras Congress of 
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1914, n Comnuttee, consjsttng of three members to be elected by each 
Provincial Congress Committee, with the General Secretaries o! the Congress 
as Its ex-officto Secretaries, was appointed to consider the two amendments 
to Article XX which Mrs Besant had proposed at the Subjects Committee 
of that jears Congress Both the amendments proposed by Mrs Besant 
were rejected by the Committee appointed by the Congress. And a 
Bombay member of the Committee brought forward an Amendment, 
which the Committee adopted and reported accordingly to the All- 
India Congress Committee which ilso adopted it The amendment thus 
approved has been embodied in Resolution XXV of the Congress By 
Resolution XXIII, the Hon'ble Nawab Syed Mahommed Bahadur and Mr. 
N. Subba Rao were re-appomted General Secretaries for the ensuing year 
In Resolution XXIV the Congress recorded its high appreciation of the services 
of Sir Willnm Wedderburn, Bart., and other members of the British Committee 
and resolved that the organisation of the British Committee and the newspaper 
‘'India” should be continued to be maintamed By Resolution XXVI, the 
next Congress was invited to meet at Lucknow And the last Resolution was 
a cordial %ote of thanks to the President moved by Mr H A Wadya and 
seconded by Sir N G Chandtiarkir 

The Bombay Congress of 3904 was held on the plot known ns ‘'the 

. . . . Crescent’ which has since been taken up for the Musemn 

Aeknoviedginsn: , , 

of help p^en and The Reception Committee had, therefore, great dilTlcuIty m 
services ren leted > . . . n> 

fixing upon a suitable sue for the Congress In their efforts 

to secure such a site, H E the Governor, Lord Willingdon, showed eirne'U 
solicitude and rendered whole hearted assistance for whicli they are grateful to 
His Excellence, At hts instance Mr A H Whyte, Executive Engineer 
Presidency District interested himself m the matter and it nas Mr, M byte wiio 
1 indly suggested the verj convenient and prominent site ( the Southern part 
of the Manne Lines Maidan ) on which the Congress was held Thai open pbt 
belongs to the Boardbf Trustees under the City of Bombay Iniprotement 
Act, who kindl) grunted permission to the Reception Committee to use it 
for the purposes of the Congress in accordance with Section CO, Sub-seciion 
5 of the Act, which empowers the Board to let it temporanly at such nominal 
or other rent as the Board mav approae. The Reception Commute* are 
thankful to the Chairman and m-mbers of the Board of Trustees for thi. 
permission granted 

The cordial thanks of the Reception Committee have already b-en 
conveyed to His Excellency the Goaemor in-Council fo- the p-omptuu le with 
which he set matters right m regard to the auend.incc of 



- .... Co„„„, . ^ 

His H, I, ^ K Pf 

c'X ^Zl'Z 

’J'f'anksare <1 ^“'Umidc!; was s-.^ 

^«nn y iijg p ‘5cth Ah,u 

' ° *''8'-.i.s a,,, ^1 '"."P ill.Bjj ' '"' propii-l«! 

'ni.llcj ,„ , ‘'"™ lo be used fordi 

,, ,’'''" 'usi or,), „ " "f lire Recep .J» 
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numerous a ,. ,>js , '• ivis ,„ , ' "'''Hj .ic^ item of 
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deserve the cordial thanks of the Reception Committee for the tvorL they did 
and the trouble they took to make the Congress the success that it was The 
Assistant Secretaries in particular, to whom were assigned onerous duties of 
great responsibility, worked zealously, methodically, honestly and expedi- 
tiously and contributed largely to the efficiency of the organisation The 
Congress Volunteer Corps and tlie Lady Volunteers also are entitled to liearty 
recognition of their services They all worked at great personal discomfort and 
null perfect discipline. 

Tlie work of reporting the Congress proceedings was entrusted to Rao 
Bahadur N. C. Rajagopala Chanar, the well known stenographist of Madras* 
He supplied the transcript with promptitude, and how well he has done his 
nork IS testified to by his cerbaltm report of the speeches made by the various 
speakers 

The heartiest thanks of the Reception Committee are due to the group 
of the Hindu, Mahomedanand Parsi ladies,— pupils of the Gandharva MahS 
Vidytlaja of Bombay,— who opened the proceedings of the Congress on each 
day With a song sung by them with their combined concord of sweet sounds 
which not only delighted but enthralled the audience by its pitnotic fervour 
ind *ou} stirring music 

In concluding this Introduction, nothing would perhaps be more appro- 
ronciu^iofi, pnale than to quote the concluding sentence of the President s 
Inaugural Address, in which he \isuabzes “ an India of the 
future, answering our ideal satisfying our aspirations and rising to the height 
of our noblest emotions' — 

It stems ibjft iwder the hemgo tUsr*eosatii)n ot an Inscrutabte Provi- 
dence we shall emerge into a new era of peace and good-ttUI and our bclovcJ 
Motherland will occupy on honoured place in the Empire with which her fortunes 
are Indissolubly linked and we shall be the free and equal elllcens of that itrent 
hmpire {applause] bearing its burdens sharing Its responsibilities and particl 
f olJiig in its heritage of freedom and glory as comrades and I rethren {loud 
and long conilniitd applause a tremendous osallon from the rest assemblage) 

This IS the preordained future which Indn, wiili the e>c of fiiili, s es 
unfolded before her ns effulgmg on the horizon 

Men of thought and men of action ' Clear the way 


N M S 



It Js, ol course, tn consonance nllh the constJtmtonal creed laid dow n hy the Con- 
Eress. that Self.novernmcnt under the DHtUti Rais U Us i/7//ma /ftu/r ( Applause). 

• • • It Is not the multiplicity ot ortranisatlons whicli U wanted. What Is most 
essential and of paramount Importance Is the concenlratloo c( responsible opinion well- 
reasoned well balanced and wellMlircctcd, which mleht unmUtaLably repeal th-fact that 
India is of one mind and one heart (Applause'. • • • Sell-flos ernment Is bound to come, 
I senture to say, (applause) albeit, by measured staires, from precedent to precedent! 

• • • As to the members of the slistinKuKhed Service, the men tn power and* 

authority. I need not s.ay that It would be Idle for them any longer to deny the Ideal 
oltoKelher to the Indians or to say that the country can never be ready for It or to 
put every obstacle In the way of Us realisation. And the sooner, therefore, they 
prepare themselves to meet the wishes and sentiments of that New India rlsicic fast 
before It. the better it will be for their own existence and their reputation for 
ndministrallve sacacity (hear. hear), tn his memorable •• History of CIvllisaiInn " 
the historian Buckle has observed j “Men have recently beeun to understand that 
In politics, no certain principles having yet been discovered, the first conditions of 
success are compromise, barter, expediency and concession It will »hon utter 
h.lpitssness .1 Ih, ruUr., wb™ Ihty try 1. i,,. mtrr.bcl.. bv 

ll^.llshowth.IntlTOW crnecllo, b.l««n ,„j l.bcrlv- 

bet»«n an tnernaslni civllliallaa and an ad.annni! Jamaeracy. IlsIlKba. ib.I 
laraprairessl.anatlan, Iharal! rayulrai a pratr,.,i,e pal, ay , that „ithln aari.i. 

limit., Inna.atian la tha sallj i:a»un<l alaaaorityt that no Inatllalloa can .ttbaraaj 
tba tin. an J mo. amenta at aaclaly, unless II net only repel,, 

nidena its eatraaee ; eaU that c>ai In a material paint »l ,le» aa country can Ian! 
remain ether praaperausar aaly. In .hleh th. peaplr nr. „a, imju.lly artuaJm; 
their pane,; cnlarplns Iheir rr.rllnea, anU, a. to any, lacorporatlar thema!l !! 
with the lunetlaaa ol the State. Nepiret at these truth, has anla, tea the meat wurlul 
^l.mla, upon other eountrle," Such la the unj.ublej truth which hlatary he. 
UeUueeU from peat p.llllea at preet St.tas which, we lain pepe. will he a.er pTea^!, 
hetare the ruluda a. the rulers a. Pre.eu, tuUt. ,rrv7„’,helal. a„he cZn' 
policy Of reconstruction. Lei us earnestly pray that this terrible war now wavin.. 

mey hy thr Oi..u. Pro, idrnea hr br.ujh, t. , settaleetary uud peeeatui e'oa! 
whereby our ruler, may hr rueblrU to rraponPtatb, papular uppeal by tl,|„, 
a lar-aealap pul.e, which will Pt- ■ best InaUlmea, utyeaulaa .„a i'„„p repr"«n! 
t.t.on lathe act.,, pav.rnmrut at the ceunir, braad-baarU upon tha 
(Applanaa) _THn HON-BLE MR. D. E. WACHA, iwoplas w.ll, 

Chjiirmnn, Reception Committee, 

30th Indian Kntional Congress. 1015. Bunthny. 
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BOMBAY'S WELCOME to the PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


A MOST CORDJAL AND ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 

" Brother defecates it was an ovation which Kings might have envied — 
TAe ffonb/c Nr Surendranalh Bantrjca, 


The Welcome which Bombay gave to the Hon ble Sir S. P Sinha, Kt , 
President elect of the 30th Indian National Congress, was so magnificent that 
It really beggars description No one who has seen it mil ever forget ir. To 
those -who were not privileged to witness it the following account may perhaps 
serve to give some idea of what it was like 

The President’s tram ivas timed to arrive at }~50 pit on the 25cb of 
December A special platform at the eastern extremity of the Victoria Terminus 
Station was placed at the disposal of the Reception Committee by the Railway 
authorities and a batch of Congress Volunteers had taken possession of it from 
an early hour m the forenoon Flags and buntings, the most prominent among 
which were the Union Jack and the Tn-coloured Stripes of our Gallant Allies, the 
French, lined the ceiling m tasteful abundance A portion of the platform was 
reserved for the Reception Committee by a rope-railing A few sofas and 
chairs and some pots of fresh foliage and the inevitable red cloth marked the 
place as prepared for a great event. Long before the scheduled time, large 
numbers of people gatnered near the platform. The Volunteers guarded the 
rope railing and tried their best to prevent outsiders from getting into the 
enclosed area. U was then announced by the Railway authorities that the 
tram was hte and would reach Bombay at about 4 T. sf The crowd began to 
swell enormously and by the time the tram arrived at 4-15 P. u., the whole of 
the platform and the area around it was one seething mass of humanity. The 
members of the Reception Committee headed by their venerable Chairman, the 
HonbleMr. D. E Wacha, were on the platform awaiting the arrival of the 
train So also were members of a Deputation from the Muslim League, headed 
by the Chairman of their Reception Committee, the Hon ble Mr Abdul Hussein 
Adamji Peerbhoy The Congress Volunteers and some of the Muslim Leigue 
Volunteers were also in readiness to receive the President-elect. The trim 
steamed in and there >V3s such n tremendous rush from all sides that ic was with 
great difHculty that the President elect, who iras garlanded on fus alighting 
from the train, and the Hon ble Mr. Surendraoath Banerjea as also those on 
the platform who had come to receive them could find their ivaj out. Sir S P 
Sinha was literally hurled into the car reserved for him. The Hon ble 
Mr. Wacha, nt that tune with his eyesight impaired, was escorted somehow 
and deposited safely in one of the cars For every one it was one of the 
greatest trials of his or her life. The energetic members of the Processioo 
Sub-Committee had arranged the order in which the cars were to proceed md 
had allotted seats in each car to the principal officiils of the Keception 
Committee. They had no idea of the magnitude of the confusion that awaited 
them No pre-conceived plan could have met the situation brought about 
by this outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm on the part of the people 
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c'cceedmg all expcctalions. Somehow, after much energetic elbowing, md in 
some cases not a little aiscomfort, each one of the principal ofilaals got 
some place somewhere m the cars and the signal was given for the procession 
to start. It IS remarkable that all this serious discomfort was endured by the 
thousands that had assembled at the Railway Station without the slightest 
complaint So deeply were they all, men and women, Knights and Baronets, 
millionairs and multimillionairs, ladies of rink and position, drow ned in the great 
tide of patriotic emotion which the arrival of their distinguished President-elect 
aroused in their minds The sigital for the procession to start was no doubt 
given but the station jard, the grounds near the eastern gales of the Victoria 
Terminus and Its northern approaches were converted into an impenetrable 
barricade of a compact masb of humanity, and great was the misgiving with 
which the organisers of the procession contemplaterl its march from the Railway 
grounds to ihc main road outside. And so wras it all throughout the route, the 
more so in that part of it which lay through Sheikh Memon Street, Moti Bazar, and 
Bhuleshwar Thousands and lens of thousands of people— seething surging 
mass of humanity —literally filled the streets But somehow the people made 
way for the procession and the wliole thing passed oJT without a hitch and without 
any senous accident of which everyone who was m the procession dreaded the 
possibility every moment A batch of fifty Congress Volunteers on wheels led 
the way followed by a body of a hundred more who walked on foot clearing the 
passage of the mass of men whose presence in the streets was a source of ihe 
deepest anxiety. The remaining 150 Volunteers had been sent ahead in 
batches to join the procession as it arnved at the places allotted to them 
The p lot car occupied by the Chairman and Secretanes of the Procession 
SubCommitiec and a Captain of the Volunteers and a few others followed 
next Immediately following the pilot car was the splendid car decorated with 
garlands of flowers and occupied by the PresidenucIwCt, the Hon ble Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea, iff H A Wadya and the other Captain of the 
Volunteers and some other' .This was followed by the car in which were seated 
the Hon ble Mr Wacha and some of the Secretaries of the Congress Several 
other cars followed one after another contanmg other Secretaries of the 
Congress local worthies and other leading citizens Thus the procession, at 
last, left the Railway yard,and commenced us journey through the slrceis amid 
the shouts of “ hurrah and the thundering applause of the assembled mass 
of men On the road leading from the palatial building of the Municipal 
Corporation to the Crawford Market, the shop keepers had profusely decorated 


iheirbusiness premises with flags bearing inscriptions of welcome to the President 
The manager of the Swadeshi Co (iterative Stores was the first to greet the 
President with garlands offlowers Next came the buildings of the Aiyuman i 

Islam in front of which were standngthc Muslim League Volunteers who 

a salute to the President, garlanded bun and gave three hearty cheers 3 ^^' ^ 
carmovedon The manager ofth- Deccan Stores next garlanded the P 
and when the procession approached the Crawford Market the fru.r 
merchants came with their presentsof fru ts and Rower' o 3 ^"° flower 
prcc.ss..n .h» entered She, kh Me„„„ Leel , " t 

Bhul„hw.t.the,vhc,,erome»ascc„„„ed.„.„^„,tTj"T' 1'.' 

vere ptotatly and nthly decorated Ihrooghout w.ih ^ I. ^ 

ot ebop-matemts toterheed w.lh Leppooe LZothTgM Tredt 
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suitable mter\nls expressive of the patriotic feeling that the occasion inspired 
The route la> through one of the nchest and most active among the business 
quarters of the cil>, and the merchants and residents of the locality viei with 
each other m decorating their premises with their choicest articles including 
pleasing Kashmir shawls of different colours and rich silks of various 
tints and dazzling golden brocades which were the cbiracteristic featurci 
of the decorations, especially m the Moii Bazaar, the great emporium of the 
pearl trade. The decorations all along the way were in complete harmony 
With the business of the localitj. The tegetaWe vendors had th*ir wreiths of 
vegetables and the sweetmeat shopkeepers their wreaths of sweets, the 
metal merchants had artistic wreaths of metalware hung across the 
streets , fancj cloths of different kinds rich carpets of rarious elegant 
designs photographs of Congress Presidents betel leaves to>s glassware and 
even account books so truTj characteristic of commercial Bombij were laid 
under requisition to add to the abundance of the variegated flags and buntings 
and arches throughout the streets The Hags and arches bore suitable inscrip' 
tions, too num“rQus to mention, the chief of which were — ‘ Long live King 
and Queen , 'Victory to the Allies , * Victory to the cau»» of Righteous 
ness* , * Hail Motherland’ , **H«irty Welcome to Sir S P omha 
**God Bless the President of the 30th Congress ' Bombay welcomes the first 

Indian Member of the Viceroy s executive Council , ' balutstions to the tllus* 
tnous successor of Macaulay and Maine , Hindus Mahom^dans, Parsis, 
Chnstians are all children of the same Mother * Britain s cause is India s 
cause , ‘ Rally round the Congress Flag Children of Hmd , India 
aspires to have her right place in the Empire , ** India has respond q right 
loyally and expects England to respond right ro>ally Let the reader add 
to this picturesque scene the stupendous mass of humanit> m the streets m 
the shops, m window^ and balconies on roofs, terraces and towers leaving 
not an inch of space unoecup ed, and picture also before h>» minds eye joyous 
children in their holiday dress and bdies m their best attire of dizzlmg gold 
and all the colours of the ram bow beaming out from ih“ buildings on either side, 
some of them four storied and five storied high, and he will then have some idea 
of the gorgeous and bewitching panorama through which th- President ele^t 
and the procession passed Every one of the spectators was eager to have 
the first glimpse of the chosen leader of their great national movein*nt and to 
salute him. As the Presidents cir approached each building che rs and 
shouts of “hurrah’ rent the air and the men vvoni*n and children respectfully 
saluted him. Sir S. P. Sinha stood up in his car all the time the prjc^ssion 
passed through Sheikh Memon Street till it reached the C P Tank Road and 
returned the salutations on either side of the road bowing in the Hindu style 
with folded hands It was a mode of acknowledgment truly expressiv- of the 
nobility of his character and his sincere humility and touched the hearts of the 
hundreds of thousands of persons who received his counter salutations Hardly 
had the wheels of the car taken a few turns, when struggling their way out 
through the mass of men in the streets eamea group of merchants or shop- 
keepers with floral oflermgs and rose water and every time such parties 
approached —and their number was to b“ counted by hundred*, — the car 
xvzs stopped and the President elect shook bands witli the principal functionary, 

■who sprinkled rose-water on him and other offered him his garland of flower* 
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or showered a bashetful of flowers on him At pUcc?, there ^vcre bands 
engaged by the people nnd they played a triumphal march welcoming 
the President as his car approached the builcmg, the most noteworthy 
among these being th- one engaged by the merchants of the MangilJas Piece- 
goods Market Thus the President's car s!onl> went on, hd^n with 
flowers stopping and wheeling, wheeling and stopping, the President’s party 
admiring the profuse decorations on the tsay and receiving dcmonsiniions of 
confidence and devotion from all sections of the community and from every 
commercial and industrial interest congregated m tli it narrow street,— the centre 
of the inUnd comm-rce of the city, where, seated m their small rooms Inrdly a 
hundred square feet in area, the unpretending merchants carry on business tran- 


sactions running into tens and hundreds of thousands a day. The passage in this 
street was punctuated almost every ten yards by garlanding parties often with a 
band playing m front of them and bringing offerings of their commodities in 
beautiful tnys, all inspired by one motive and one only, namely, the worship of 
their illustrious Presid-nt, symbolising, as he did for the occasion, the cause 
of Mother India espoused by the InJnn National Congress. The procession 
then reached the Moti Daeiar, and the great merchants of the locality had 
in their enthusiam. made It m every way worthy of the occasion and worthy 
of their generous munificence The decorations here were the richest of all 
No word-painting, except perhapsfrom the gifted pen of a Kuslm could do 
to th. gMtenn, ond trrosung scone. Costly s.IU md no), brocades 
Kashmir shawls nnd Denares saries were hung acrosa the airest m a. i 
aplendcur And to crowo a„ whoa ...e pLidcnt.Icct rrheVtle^O^ 
of the Pearl Merchants Association, nearlsftniinp,vf.i.-,.--» 
flowora Of gold „„d a.lecr i»b,rma:^c^r 
Bhowored on him by Messrs Mohanla! and Kanji, Messrs Jayant^l & 
Messrs. Narottamdas Bhow and by the Zaven MandaL It wis r 
the gods to see This was the climax of all the offerings made V !Z 
Presid-nt throughout the route and he was visibly moved bv ih.. n,,., r 
ovation After th.s grcet.ng, the President was welcom ed and gnrlandefhra 
deputation from the Bombay Native Piece goods Merchants’ A.;.o . 
which had superbly decorated their Baraar wiih flags and bunlmirs Th 
cession then passed on to the Bhuleslnvar Road, at the r , 

beautiful arch was erected near the Bhuleshwar Market IT '^*°["'hicha 
Bhuleshwar Road, not only was the Presid*nls cir full of Hr. ‘he 

cars immediately following as also the pilot car m front the three 

Thus laden, the cars slowly proceeded niaLog thmr w " f“"- 

through the dense crowds who w-re undeterred by thc*^ rh 
sounding of the horn and the shouting of the Voliinti-,.-c . u . ® constant 

out the route, a very hard and trying task to perform i k'^ ^ ^ through- 
and preventing an accident, a work which thev dfd'" off the crowds 

and tact. When the procession reach-d the \ energy 

Priests came forward chanted hymns anfhlef'^^ 

invoking on him and the national cau^e he ^'‘^^'^sot-elect. 

Almighty God A fancy garland of cardamoms'’' a^r‘‘ 
presented to the President-elect by the Gandh / “"tphor was neat 
other groceries) of Bhuleshwar near the Khahom .Vl. ut apices and 

had been decorated by them with artistic wreaths “ ™‘“' "'at which 

ns of the, r wares. At Hiraehind 
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Buildm", the Secretary of the Aryan Unton presented a bouquet of flowers 
on behalf of dje Union and the people crowded there gave three cheers for the 
President. Then came the Jam Digambar Temple, which was also profusely 
decorated. The C. P.'Tant Road and the Cirgaon Back Road had their 
distinctive flags and buntings interspersed with inscriptions, some of which 
have been quoted above, demonstraim^ in an unmistakable manner the 
intellectual background of the great welcome given by the patriotic citizens 
of Bombay to their distinguished President-elect. At the junction ol Girgson 
Back Road and Sandhurst Road, a beautiful arch liad been erected near the 
Thackersey Mulj’i Sanatorium Here the road being broad, ladies and 
gentlemen mostly from the we^t end part of the city had gathered to do 
honour to tlie President-elect, who was here garlanded, amid the prolonged 
cheering of the people around, by the Chairman of the Procession Sub* 
Committee, Mr, Hansraj Pragji Thackersey, to whom and to the energetic 
Secretary of the Sub-Committee, Mr. Motilal ValJibhji, the entire credit of 
the successful organisation of the procession is due. At this arch, the 
President elect was then garlanded by several deputations, including that of the 
Servants of India Society The procession, which took nearly two hours 
and a quarter to pass the route, terminated at the head of the Sandhurst 
Bridge, from where the cars moved briskly to the temporary residence 
of the President in the compound of H. H. The Maharaja Gaekwar’s “Jaya 
Mahal Castle” on Nepean Sea Rood 

Who could doubt or fat! to understand (he realimport of this splendid 
ovation to the Presldent.elect ^ The Hon’bte Mr. C H. Setalvad, in moving 
the formal resolution requesting the President-elect to take the Chair, 
observed 

“ Ccntlemen, the cnt/ius«sBc crowds ihat greeted the anival of our wjrthy Prestdeat 
(cheenj, at the Kailiriy Station and in the streets of Bombir throujboot, detaonsuated, if 
d'-nonstiation were needed, how higb is ibo place the Congress continues to hold mtho 
public mind " {A/'ftause). 

Mr. H. A Wadya, in moving the vote of thanks to the President, 
referred to the demonstration and its significance in the following graphic 
and happy phraseology : — 

A[y acr^uiintsncc with our Prei.ident, l»de!> and geotietnen, was made under Tery straOoe 

crcumstanccs When out President anned at the railway station, I went with you all to 
welcome bun on behalf of this city , and the manner of my welcome was rather a penlotis 
one. 1 was, as many of you were, rushed off my feet on ihe platform. I was luckily helped 
by a nufulaer of loluntecrs , I wish I emiU know lbeirnaine» or could remember their laces 
to thank them personally, for they saved we from being thrown off the platform , and the only 
escape th'-y mads for me was into the car of oar President-elect That is how I saw ojr 
Pies-deat for the first time and made bis ociaaioUnce. It was a long acquaintance because 
we were in that car for two and a qauter hours togethsT. I was there certainly an uninvited, 

an undesigned guest But when I went wuh the President for lho,e two and a quarter hours 

fiom Bonbunder to MaUb.tr HUI what I witnessed in the streets of Bombay, in those crowded 
soeets ©four busy city, made me ibink of two thmss; fits% «t m-tde oie wish that those potent, 
grave and reverend good seniors, our great mvstei^ who In* oa Himalayan height* and look 
down upon us in the plain below, and find that wa are but a "microscopic minority, could 

have come and seen the wiy m whu-h the President of the Congress was received in the streets 
oflIOOTba),nothyhundreds.r!otbyihoiisa»U%bntb!ytensofthousands. {Affilause) There 
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^■as eMdcncc there of ihc “micro'copic minority” whch Ihe Consrcss represcits Theother 
thought that came upon me, ladies and gentlranen, tos that fortunate was the man nho could 
eioke from persons of eaery class, from nea and Komen of this busy city m its crondcl street*, 
such enthusiasm, such hopes, such aspiiabons, such offerings, and what was more, such 
ble<suigs as I heard from different hp^ from dilTerent classes of people— for the roan who 
was to preside over this Congress (/tfiJause) That was indeed Sir Satyendra, Smiu’s good 
fortune But, lades and gemlemerv there was stiU greater good fortune for oi-r f resident in 
Ibis that all that was hoped of him that afternoon has been realised dunng these three day,, 
{Lcud applarise) 

Sir S. P. Sinlia, in his concluding address, expressed m language 
of sincerity his "deep sense of gratitude" “ for the kindness " shown to him 
and paid a high compliment to Bombay. He said : — 


From the Railws) Station up to now the kindness that I havercceted has been absolutely 
oitrwhelmmgandcvenif I had the sonorous eloquence of my friend Mr Surendranart 
Banerjea {applaute) or the silvery tones of my friend Tandit Madsn Mohan Malavi)-a, I 
would be unable to express a hundredth part of (he graotuds which I fee! I Iwe received 
unbounded kindness not merely from the people but from the Ruling Chiefs and in particular 
one of the principal Ruling Cmefr of this Prcsidcncj. Hts Flighness the Gackwar of Barodo, 
iapplanu) in whose palatial house t ha« had the priMlege of Inmg during my stay in 
Bombaj High and low, young and old, man and woman. ha\e \ied with each other in sliowmg 
me kindness Tray accept in these poor words my deep sense of gnutude whicli 1 am unabb 
» express mote fullj And what shall 1 say about the Reception Committee? And these 

joung geollctiicn aho »hom I find before me— the Volunteers and their Captain— they hai-e 
1 een ready to dd every bidding ofmme It any personal sacrifice and from morrung till noon 
and from noon till night and past mKl night *nd •Imost til the noming, there haie been 
numbers of them wilting to carry out any behest of mine Fortunate do I consider mrself 
inhanagLved to this day and never shall I forget it {Apptautf) Bat pray do not 

irmigme that I am wanting m that sense of hunulny which would convince any man that all 

this kjidness is not due to an) personal qualities that it is not meaot to be metel> petsonal but 
that It is an index of your enthusiasm for the cause which is supposed to have waned 


Gentlemen, ]ou in Bomlny founded the Congress The Congress held its first sittiu" 
here and today ends lu thirtieth an 1 not the least memorable silting It has been a-'im heM 
in Eorahay Bombay has set the pobocal fashion and has been the leader of“ political 

Ihoushe in India not only for the last thirty , ears but for all the lime that there has been anr 

fol tical thought in Unlish India. " Long Uva: Bomba)," 1 say {Applause). 



RESOLUTIONS 

PASSED AT THE 

THIRTIETH 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONCNESS 

nnZD AT BOMB AT, 
on the 27th 2Stli anti 29th December 1915 


I 

Lnto 91r Gr Ka GoUlitilfi 

This Congress desires to place on record its deep sense of 
the great loss the country has sustained by the death of Gopa! 
Krishna Gokhale, who was prematurely cut off m the midst of a 
career of great public usefulness He enjojed in an equal 
measure the confidence of the Government and the love of the 
people His great abilities, combined with a rare modesty of 
char'icter, his selMess devotion to the cause of his country and 
hie mesticnable services to the people will enshrine his name in 
their grateful recollections and wiM be an unfailing source of 
inspiration to distant generations of bis countrymen 
[Put from the Chatr.] 

IE 

The IfRte IlTr Keir Rnrdie 

This Congress desires to place on record Indias grea 
sorrow at the death of Keir Hardie, who, m and outside the 
House of Commons, rendered saJuable services to this country 
which will be gratefully cherished by the people of India, 

[Put from the Chair \ 

HI. 

The I/ate Sir Henry Cotton 
This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss in the 
death of Sir Henry Cotton, whose active sympathy for the 
people of India and life4ong devotion to the cause of Indian 
progress and good government will ever be remembered with 
gratitude in this country His courageous advocacy of the cause 
of the Assam coolie will remain a memorable example of bis 
undaunted courage and greatness of heart He served India as 
failhtully in Pirhament as he had done as a member of the Civil 
Service and India will long ch«ish his memory as a great 
adramistiator and a true fnend 

[Pat/7o/a the Chatr} 
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IV 

Tho I>ate Sir Phcrozcshah Mobta. 

This Congress desires to express its profound sorrow at 
the death of Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta, who was one of its 
distinguished founders and staunchest supporters His long and 
exceptional career in the Bombay Legislative Council, his 
remarkable work in the Impenil Legislative Council, and his 
other public activities, extending ever a period of vscll nigh fifty 
year«, were of the higheit value to the country His intnluable 
«;ervices in the cause of Local SeU»Government, higher educa- 
tion and constitutional ptogre‘s combined with a firmgfispof 
principles and broad outlook, made him one of the greatest and 
most brilliant of Indian leaders and will retnnin a splendid 
example and x nch heritage fer the people oJ Indix whom he 
served with rare ahihiy and disinterestedness, indomita&fe 
courage ard sagacious statesmanship 

\Pi$t /lOm /Ac dair] 


India’s Loyalty 

This Congress places on record us profound sense of relief 
and thankfulness at the recover! of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor from his recent accident and respectfully begs to 
convey to His Majesty on behalf of the people of India, their 
deep loyalty and profound devotion to the Ihrone their un- 
swerving allegance to the British connection and their firm 
resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and all costs 
[Put from the Chair] 

VI 

Success to Great Britnm osd her Allies za the 
present war 


This Congress places on record its abiding sense of the 
righteousness of the cause esooused by Great Britain and her 
Allies in support of the principles of liberty, justice and humanity 
and while expressing as grauficalion and pnde at the splendid 
achievements of the Bntish Navy m consonance with its 
glorious traditions and at the heroism displayed by the British 
Indian and Colonial soldiers, earnestly prays that the cause of the 
Allies may be crowned with success 


[Pnt/iom the Chair ] 

vn 

EMension of Lord Hardingo's Term of offlee 

Th,s COOPKS bogs lo placo o« rorord .ts sonso of grablodo 
H.S Majostf S Gcommoot for o«o„d,og tho to™ of offico of 
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His Excellency Lord Hardinge as Viceroy of India till March 
next and prays that His Excellency s tenure of office may be 
extended till after the present crisis is over 

[Put /i am the Chair ] 

vni 

Military and Naval Training and Volanteenng 
This Congress while re-affirming its previous Resolutions 
on the subjects of Military training and Volunteering, urges on 
the Government 

(1) the justice and expediency of admitting Indians to 

Commissions in the Army and N«iy and of 
throwing open to them the existing Military and 
Naval Schools and Colleges and of opening 
fresh ones in the country so that they may be 
^ trained for Military and Nava! careers , and 

(2) the necessity of re organiting the present system 

of volunteering with due regard to the right 
of the people of (his country to enlist them* 
selves as citizen soldiers of the Empire without 
distinction of race, class or creed 

Proposed ly Sir N G. Chandavarker, Kt (Bembaj). 

Seconded by TbeHon’bleMr M V Joshi{Amraoti) 

Sufporlediy Mr. R.C Bonerjee (Calcutta). 

Lala M Bahadur Chand (Lahore) , 

Mr Venkatareddi Nayudu (Madras) , and 
Fandit Gokaran Nath Misra (Lucknow) 

IX 

The Arms Act. 

In view of the hardship entailed by the Arms Act (XI 
of 1878) as at present administered and the rules made thereunder 
and the unmerited slur which it casts upon th» people of this 
country, this Congress is of opinion that the said Act and the 
rules made thereunder should be so modified that anj restncuons 
which may be considered necessary as to the possession and 
bearing and use of arms shall apply equally to all persons residing 
tn or \nsiling India, and that all licenses should be liberally 
issued, shall not require renewal, shall operate within the whole 
of the province concerned and shall be revocable only on proof 
of misuse. 


[Putyromihe Chatr]. 



X. 

India and the Colonies. 


This Congress regrets that the esisung kws aEFecting 
Indians in South Afnca and Canada have not, in^piteofthe 
liberal and imperialistic declarations of Colonial Stalesmeo, b^en 
justly and equitably administered and this Congress trusts that tbe 
Self Governing Colonies w D extend to the Indian emigrants 
equal rights with European emigrants and that the Impenal 
Government w ill use all passible means to secure the rights which 
have been hitherto unjustly withheld from them thus causing 
widespread d ssatiskciion and discontent. * 


Prqpostd fv Mr M K. Gandhi (Ahmedabad). 
Scondfd M? G A Natesan (Madras) 
StippoTledly Mr Jehangir B Petit (Bombay) , and 
Mr Anbshan Sinha (Behar) 

XL 


Imperial Conference. 

This Congress cordisn) ihinls His Excell-ncT ti- 
torhisstaKsmsnlikosoppore of itio Ro.o!ouon jTod m bo 
Impenal Logislauve Council demanding on behalf of Ind a the 
nght to be represented in tbe Impenal Corferenee 
Congress eapress^ the hope that the demand made by the 
tinanimous to eo of the Imp-rial LegisUme Council on b.h»Tt r 
the people of India niUmnet tiiih adequate resoonse f ^ 
Dnmmions and the Impenal Government and ^iges thTt th! 
persons selected to take part m the Confereoce oo bSalf 
•hould be mo m-mbers at least to be elected bt the / 
raemb-rs of the Impenal Council ^ elected 

Propoisd ly hir B G Homiman (Bombay, 

Sfcmdtd ly The Hon hie Mr A S b- t 

" « Krishna Ro» 

S^yyartidlj Mr D C Ghns- (Calcu ,a, 

xn 

Eaeentiyo CanneU for tbe United Pnoyineea 
of the House o^rds 

mentofanEa-culive Council in°the n ““Msh 

nndOudh and It strongly um^ ^ P™'‘"ces of Agra 

Protinces be raised to tbatofTprS-nee 
Council mth at least oae Indian Memb-roflbe Con 


Proposed by The Hon bte Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru 

(Allahabad) 

Seconded ly TheHonbleMr VJ Patel (Bombay) 

Stipported by Mr K B Dutt (Calcutta) and 

Mr C P Ramasivamt Ajyar (Madras) 

xm 

Abolition of Indentured Iiabonr 

This Congress re-aflirms its Resolution passed at its last 
session against the system of Indentured Labour and urges its 
abolition as earlj as possible the system being a form of slavery 
n hich socially and politically debases the labourers and is seriously 
detnmental to the economic and moral interests of the country. 

Proposed hj The Hon ble Mr V S Srinivasa Sastn 

(Madras) 

Seconded by Mr V N Tivan (Allahabad) 

Supportedby Mr M K Padhye (Nagpur C P) 

XIV 

Separation of Esecative and Judicial I^nctions 

This Congress concurring with previous Congresses urges the 
early separation of Judicial from Executive functions m the 
interests of just ce and puacy of administration and prays chat 
any scheme of separation that may be undertaken to be really 
effective must place all the jud ciary solely under the control of 
the highest Court m every province and further this Congress 
emphasis‘*s the necessity forth- cr-ation of a Jud cal Service 
separate from and independent of the Indian Civil Service to be 
recruited partly by competitive examination and partly from the 
legal profession 

[Put from the CSair] 

XV 

High Courts for the Punjab & other Provinces 

This Congress re afllrtus its resolution that it is desuable to 
invest the Ch ef Courts of the Punjab, Burma and the Central 
Provinces with the status and powers of Chartered High Courts and 
wh le praying that early steps may be taken by the Secretary of 
State for Indiaforthe introducl on of tbs urgent reform regrets 
that the recommendations of the Local Government and the 
Government of India in that bebalfm r^ard to the Punjab have 
been rejected by the Secretary ofState 
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rnpmdlj Lala Nanak Chand (Latere) 

Smdtdhj RaoBahadntV R Pandit (Nagpur, C P) 
Stipporlii t) Dr V i Mehta (Rangoon) 

XVL 

The Swadeshi movement 

This Congress accords Us roost cordial support to the 
Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people of India to labour 
for Its success by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote 
the growth ofindigenous Industries by gmng preference wher- 
ever practicable to Indian products oier imported commodities 
even at a sacnhce 

Proposed Ip Mr K H Vakil (Bombay) 

Sewnded bp Mr Sachmdra Prasad Basu (Calcutta) 
Sup^cftedlphU B Pattabhi Sitaramajja (Masulipattam) 
and Seth Damodardas Ratbi 

(Beatoor, Ajtnere Merwara ) 


xvn 

The Press Act. 

This Congress reiterates its protest against the continuation 
of the Indian Press Act on the Statute Book and urges that the 
same be repealed 

Preposed tp Mr B G Horrotnan (Bombay) 

S^cotided Ip Mr I B Sen (Calcutta 
Supported hp Mr K N Aij-a Ijer (Madras) 


xvm 


Fiscal Freedom 

That the Congress is of opinion that in the best interests of 
the people of India it is necessary that complete fiscal freedom m 
special reference to import export and excise duties should now be 
conceded to the Gor eminent of India. 

Proposed Iv The Honble Sr Ibrahim BahimtuIIa, Kt 

(Bombay) 

Seeoude I by Prof V G Kale (Poona) 

Supported to A P Patro (Berhampore, Madras) 

xix. 


ocit GOTcnusest 

'-‘’"2'“® >=«f “pnio" that the time has amved le 
mtroducefunheratesebstimml measeres ot reform toirardf.he 
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attainment of Self-Government as defined m Article I • of its 
Constitution, namely, reforming and liberalising the system of 
Government in this country so as to secure to the people an 
effwftve control over if, amongst others, by 

(fl) The introducbon of Provincial autonomy includ- 
ing financial independence , 

( h ) Expansion and reform of the Legislative Councils 
so as to make them truly and adequately re- 
presentative of all sections of the people and to 
give them an efiecove control over the acts of 
the Executive Govertiment , 

( c ) The re construction of the various existing Exe- 
cutive Councils and the establishment of similar 
Executive Councils m Provinces where they do 
not exist , 

(d) The reform or the abolition of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India , 

(s) Establishment of Legislative Councils m Pro- 
vinces where they do not now exist , 

(/) The readjustment of the relations between the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government 
of India , and 

(p) A liberal measure of Local Self Government 

That this Congress authorises the All India Congress Com 
mittee to frame a scheme of reform and a programme of continu- 
ous work, educative and propagandist having regard to the pnn 
ciples embodied in this Resolution and further authorises the said 
Committee to confer with the Committee that may be appointed 
by the All-lndia Moslem League for the same purpose and to 
take such further measures as may be necessary , the said Cora 
mittee to subrait its report on of before the 1st of September 1916 
to the General Secretaries, who shall circulate it to the different 
Provincial Congress Committees as early as possible 


•Articlb I 

The Objects of the Indian Katimal Coreress are the attumnent by the people 
of India of a system of Government smubr to that mijoyed by the self govermag 
Members of the Bntish Empire and s paitiapatton by them in the rights and res 
pons titles of the Empire on equal terms with those Members. These objects are 
to be achieved by eonstitaCorul means bunging about a stwdy reform of the 
easting system of administration and by ptomoting naUonal unity fostenng public 
spint and developing and organising the mteHecUal moral economic and mdastna* 
lesonrces of the country 

Proposed bit The Hon He Mr Surendranath Banerjea 

(Calcutta) 

Seconded bp Mrs Annie Besant (Madras and U P.) 



SimpotKite TheHon’bte Sir Ibrahim RahimtulU, Kt., 

(Bombay) ; 

DewanBahador L A Govindaraghava Aijiar 
(Madras) ; 

Mrs Sarojim Natdu (Hyderabad, Deccan) j 

The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 
(Amraoti) , and 

The Hon ble I^ndit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya (Allahabad). 


Land Settlement. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that a reasonable and 
deBnite limit should be put to the demand of the State on land 
and that the permanent settlement should be introduced in all 
areas, Ryotwari or Zemmdan, where that settlement is not m 
force, creating fixity of tenure for occupants, wherever possible, 
and that if the Government does not see Its way to the introduc- 
tion of such settlement, a settlement for a period of not Ie»s than 
60 years should be introduced 

The Congress is futtbet of opinion that effect should be 
given to tbe recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization, that the general principles of land revenue 
assessment should be embodied in provincial legislation and 
that such legislation should state specifically the limit of enhance - 
ment of assessment, if any 

Proposed The Hon’ble Mr, K Chidarabarnatha 
Mudaliyar (Madras). 

Sicotided bp Rai Bahadur Hiranand Kbemsing 

(Hyderabad, Sind) 

Supported hp Rai Saheb Lakshroi Narayan (Kampti C. P ). 

XXI. 

Industrial DeTcIopmcst, 

This Congress, while expressing us appreciation of the 
acuon taken by Government for the industrial development of the 
country is of opinion that the measures adopted hitherto are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the situation and 
expresses its cociMction that for removing the industrial back- 
wardness of India It IS necessary 

( 0 ) that far greater provision than exists at present 
should be made for industrial and technical 
educaoua by the estebbshmenl of a technological 



faculty at the pnnapal Indian Universities, by 
establishing^ institutes of research and attaching 
fellowships thereto by the development of existing 
technical institutions and the opening of new 
ones and the gradual introduction of elementary 
technical instruction in primary and secondary 
schools , 

{h) that fiscal autonomy should be granted to India 
in regard to the levying of duties both on 
imports and exports , 

(c) that industrial Advisory Committees should be 

appointed for each province to co operate with 
the Department of Industry in that province, 
one of whose functions should b“ to direct the 
pioneering of new industries , 

(d) chat artihciat and unjust barriers like Excise 
duties on cotton goods and the differential rates 
for Railway consignment which favour the 
foreign manufacturer at the expense of the 
indigenous manufacturer, should be removed 

Pr<ipos6d ij/ The Hon ble Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar 

(Aroraoti), 

Sic&ntUil 6^ The Hon'ble Sri K R Vf. Krishna Rao Baba* 
dur (Madras) 

Supported hy The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

(Behar) 


xxu 

Indian Students in tbe United Kingdom 
This Congress iTfrrfe strungiy dbapprggirt^ of fftg gnvtgiTcg o/ 
the Indian Students Department m England, as it is at present 
constituted, and its methods of working earnestly draws the atten- 
tion of the Government of India and of the Secretary of State for 
India to the growing discontent among Indian students in the 
United Kingdom caused by tbe increasing tendency on the part 
of the Educational institutions there to restrict the admission of 
the Indian students and by the unfair and differential treatment 
accorded to them after their admission to such institutions, and 
mges the Secretary of State for Ind a to use his influence autho- 
rity and power towards securing equality of treatment and 
opportunity for them 

Proposed ly The Hon ble Principal R P Paranjpye 

(Poona) 

Secondedbj Dr Jivraj N Mdita (Bombay) 

Sitpportelly Mr Jamnadas M Mehta (Bombay) 
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GescnxI Secretaries 

That the Hon'ble Narnb Syed Mahommed Bahadur and 
Jlr N. Subba Ran be appointed General Secretaries of the 
Congress for the year 1016 

[ Put from the Chair J 

XXIV 


The British Congress Committee. 

This ConEress records its sense of high appreciation of the 
sersiees of Sir WiHam Wedderbum and oth^ Members of the 
British Commillee and resolves that the erE,„ira,m„ .r .c' 
Bntish Committee and “ India ’ should be maintained. 

[ Put from the Chair ] 


Amendments to the Constitntioo. 

Add the following at the end of Anicle XX — 

AssoiiiL ,ersZto;t;rs3''”' ^ 

3Ist December 1915 and which has as one of its objeeu Z 
«ta,nment of Self Got ernmem by India on Colonial line, 
the Bntish Empire by constitutional means , 

Provided 


( a ) That the said Association by a special resolution 
aecepla Arliele I of ,ho Congress Consu.ution 
and oounes to that effect to the Prosmeial 
Cengres, Committee of the Province to which i. 

(5) That the said AssoaaUon makes the 

of the said Article I a condition preeS"Jo 
new membership 

(e) That the total number of the delegates lo a 

elected by such Public meeting shall not evceed 

15 in number and no such Ae-c feed 

entitled to call more t^ont^hrmUgf^' 

co'„;:^ -= -sioo of.,:: 

But this however will be subject to tl,.. i. , 

Congress Comm ttee to disouahfv a ®^*he All-India 

or Body at any time political Association 
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Explanation —No peison elected as a Delegate need be a 
member of any Congress ComroUiee jf he is otherwise qualified.” 

Art III (a) Substitute place ’* for “ town ' 

Art. VI Omit the word “ United ’ before the word 
Bengal/ and make the same alteration m 
other Articles wherever the expression " United 
Bengal ' occurs. 

At the end of Article VI add the following— > 

“ For this purpose Coorg and the areas admi- 
nistered by the British Government in the Nizams Dominions, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, shall belong to Madras, similar 
areas m Baroda and Kathiawar and Southern Maratha States 
to Bombay, Assam to Bengal, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and the 
areas administered by the Bntisb Government in Rajputana to 
the United Piovinces, British Baluchistan to the Punjab, areas 
administered by the Bniish Government m Central India to the 
Central Provinces’ 

Art XXIII (a) After*'shall* insert the words “as far as 
possible/ wherever the word “shall occurs in the 
first sentence of the Article. 

Art XXV III Omit the word “half'’ before the words 
“ the amount of the fees * 

Art XXIX {a) Omit the word “previously m the last 
but one line, and add “and be presented to the 
Congress. ’ 

[ Put/rom th$ Chaxr ] 

XXVL 

Kest Congress 

That the next session of the Indian National Congress be 
held at Lucknow in December 1916 

Proposed Ip The Hon ble Pandit Madan Moban Malavij’a 
(Allahabad) 

Seconded Ip Pandit Ikbal Naiajao Masaldan (Lucknow) 

xxvu 

Vote of Thanks to the President. 

Proposed Ip Mr H A Wadya (Bombay) 

Seconded hp Sir N G Chandavarkar, Kt. (Bombay) 
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dsnls of the Congress. »ho „ere present on th Ex.Presi- 

President elect passed through the pavilion a iiaTT" t,"'" 

spread over the tthole assembly, „ho 

vociferouslj cheered him h j , 

the seat “ P'^fenn and took 

The first row on th** nNifrs.-™ 

Mr D E VVacha the Hoiibla^rV'’'!"’'' 

Narayan Chandavarkar, the Hon bin H’q“e, Sir 

Malaviya the Hon hie Rao Bahadur R N Mndh“lL”'‘t" 

Babu Bhupendranalh Basu Lala Hark .1 '■’= Hon hie 

HarchandraiVisIiindasandhlm aUT R " “o “t 

the rightofthe President elect aniHhe Ho“bl'’n'’°''"‘'®“'“‘‘ 

Banerjea. the Hon ble Nawab Syed Mahomid R b“ ®“™‘'t»''sth 
Saba RaoPantuIu, Sir Dinsha» J, Tf N 

Krishna, the Hon hie Sir Ibrahim Rah.m, i “'’^''handra 

Mr HormusjiA 'Vadia and Mr M K^Sb ’'i.'" ^ 

on the left of the President elect who were seated 

Among others seated on the platform were _ 

The Hon ble Mr M B Chaubal u .. 
Jeejeebhoy.theHon’bleMr Justice l’ A Sb^re ' 

Lady Tau, Sir P D Parian" m 7 R 1 x Tata, 

the Hon ble Hr Cltimanlal if sLliad 

Mr J B Petit, the Hon ble Sir Ta II / ^ Jmnah. 

Sir Vithaldas D ThacI etsey Mrs ^ Lummbhoy. 
Hon ble Mr Abdul Hussam Adam^"”^'^ 

Hon ble Mr N M Samarlb Mr N V Gn'l 1 f 

Mr V S Srinitssa Sastri, Dei.an Baf f' 

raghata Aiyar the Hon ble Mr Ram ^ ^ Govinda- 

Bahadur Govinda Das Chatlmrbuf Das The H 

Sarma, Miss D C Wacha H, a “ ^ “r. B N 

H F Pen, •heHon’bler^ia,,!,.^-^*'' Z 

Mr Kazi Kabiruddm Rai Rmt, .1 Samaldas Mr S Sinhi» 

Hoa ble Mr M p Do Webb.Mr B G hT ®“i the 

Choiidhrn Mr Satyananda Bose, Mr Kr'.sf T'*°" '''“han 
Mr PnthMs Chandra Raj V, f. , ^'^umar M.sy 

K D Dun •h=Ho„bleD?Nl;,J““'‘r ’=™«rjee 
Chandra Jlaitra, Mr SuranH ^^rkar, Principal H ’ ^ 

Thakoredas, hit’ Je.angnf'Srt "T 

SonVr'r'Rfm'Tif; « --'---fA-; 

Krishna Row Mr C Y ChiamL, «d l"°”c « V 
^ Cursetji 
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As soon as the President elect and other leadmg^ Congress Opening of 
men had taken their seats, the proceedings commenced with 
the singing of the following song by a group of Indian Ladies 
th e pupils of the Gandharva Maba Vidyalaya, Bombay, to the 
accompaniment of the Harmonium — 

TR— *7^ sWt tn?"— fW 

STT^ 3TT^ 

5nT jn«r *t5«FR 

II 

3TTC 

3r^ fifos ‘M'jg rT?iR, 

fere ^ IT?; 4^fev i K II t It 
T^TtPI TH 
fel ^+«j 3151 gU 

3R ^ WITR jrait It ^ II 

snfepT^ n€t 

fetnr fer: ^-3w-^ ii > n 

The Hon’ble Mr Dinshaw Edulji Wacha Chairman of the Aidnsaof 
R eception Committee, on rising to welcome the delegates w as 
received with an outbur«t of applause and he made the following Wacha 
pr efatory remarks before calling upon his son Mr K D VVaeha onhe°**' 
to read the inaugural address on his behalf Co'*n\t«, 

To day opens the SOih Session of the Indian National 
Congress. On behalf of the Reception Coismiitee, 1 have the 
honour and the privilege to offer to you my most cordial welcome 
for your kind attendance in such large numbers ft is now twixe 
months only since it met at Madras but the Congress is now over* 
wh elmed with a great domestic calamity unprecedented in its 
annals Three stars of the first magnitude, >aho shone sleadfistly 
and brilliantly m the firmament of the Congress ha\e set, alas 
to rise no more A cruel stroke of late has deprived us of three 
of our most distinguished colleagues and ci>.workers — Gopal 
Krishna Gokbale, Sir Henry Cotton, and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Ind la weeps and mourns , her tears are not yet dried Our loss 
is indeed great , but we liaae this melancholy reflection that their 
work will endure They died nobly, doing the noblest work 
in the cau'e of this country Their loss is, in a way, our gam 
so far as the work itself is concerned. They Save bequeathed 
to us a priceless inheritance, an inhentance which It ought to be 
the 'acred duly of ours to conserveand to guard and exen ro 
enrich It is the only and the best way in which we can ch'nsh 
and respect the memory of those stalwarts who haxe gone. 

Hn Xing 'aid 'o much I will noxv add to this preamble one 
personal appeal, and it is this 1 have transgressed th“ laxvs of 
nature and nature has punished me for that transgression I am 
disabled by my e)e»srght— 'SO disabled that J shall nor hajc ibe 




view of the Congress Sitting. 
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The Indian National Congress. 

THL 30th SESSION 

Mondif the 37th Decemlei 191^ 

OPENING DAY. 

The 20th Session of the Indian National Congress 'issembled Opemngof 
in Bombav cn Mond ly the 27th December 191o, m the spacious 
pavilion specially erected for the occasion on the Marne Lines 
Maidan close to the Church Gate Railway Station The spacious 
-pavilion which was tastefully decorated, was most admirably 
adapted for its purposes and it was fitted up with the necessary 
requirements, including revolvmgf electric £ins fixed to posts, to 
secure the convenience of the record gathering which charactens 
ed the Congress session at Bombaj The pavilion was flat- 
roofed and well ventilated on all sides, giving free access to light 
and air The ceiling was elegantly draped m spotless white , and 
the decorations of the pandal were m colours of yellow and black 
and those of the pillars that supported it were in black and white, 
the preponderance of black at once recalling to the memory of 
those present the shadow of the double calamity under which the 
Congress met this jear at Bombay, the country having been 
deprived by the cruel hand of death of two of her greatest sons, 

Sir Pheroieshah M Mehta and Mr G K Gokhale The seating 
accommodation was arranged fan nis» m front of the platform, 
which ran from North to South as this was considered the 
best possible arrangement for a speaker to be heard by a very 
large gathering At the entrances to the pandal were put up 
inscriptions Long Life to the King Emperor “ God bless the 
King Emperor, Protector of Indus Rights , and in memory 
of the two great departed was another inscription “ India weeps 
for the loss of two of her greatest patnots”, which was explained 
by the two portraits which were hung on the platform, one of 
Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta and the other of Mr G K Gokhale 

On the platform were accommodated the Membera of the 
Reception Committee, distinguished visitors lead ng Congress 
men and a very large number of ladies while the mam body of 
the hall was reserved for delegates and was rop“d off into 
different blocks, one for each Provmce A special block nearest to 
the platform was provided for the representatives of the Moslem 
League who attended in large numbers The re»t of the pavilion 
was thrown open to visitors who paid for their seats and of whom 
there were about eight thousand The number of delegates on 
the op'mng day was estimated atover 22»0 vastly exceeding the 
number ever reached in the previous history of the Congress 



OpCEUIVo oC 
the Session. 


Pfeciscly at 1 p M Sit S P. Sinha, the President elect of 
the Congress, supported on the arm of the Hon'ble Mr. D E. 
Wacha, chairman of the Reception Committee, entered the 
pavilion m a procession headed b> the soluntecrs and the 
Secretaries of the Reception Committee, and followed by the 
Vice Presidents of the Reception Committee and th“ Ex-Presi. 
dents of the Congress, who were present on the occasion As the 
President elect passed through the pavilion, a na\c of enthusiasm 
spread oser the whole as»embljr, a%ho ro«e to their feet and 
vociferous!) cheered him as he ascended (he platform and took 
the seat 

The first row on th** platform siais occupied b) the Hon blc 
Mr D n Wacha, the Honble Mr Maar.ul Haque, Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, the Honble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya the Hon blc Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar, the Hon bh 
Babu Bhupendranath Basu Lala Ilarkishen Lai the Hon blc Mr 
HaichandraiVishindasandMrs AnnicBesant.whowcrestated on 
therightofthe President elect and the Honble BabuSurendranatU 
Banerjea, the Hon lie Nauab Syed Mahomed Bahadur, Mr N 
Suba Rao Paniulu Sir Dinshaw M Petit, Sir Dhalchandra 
Krishna, the Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr D A Khire 
Mr Hormusjt A WadiaandMr M K Candhi who were seated 
on the left of the Pres dent elect 

Among others sealed on the platform were — 

The Hon ble Mr M B Chaubal, the Hon ble Sir Jamsetjt 
Jeejeebhoj, the Hon’ble Mr Justice L A Shah, Sir Dorab Tata, 
Lady Tata , Sir H D Patiani, Mr R J Tata and Mra Tata, 
the Honble Mr Chimanlal H Selahad, Mr M A Jmnah, 
Mr J B Petit, the Honble Sir Taiulbho) Cumnibho), 
Sir Vithaldas D Thackersc), Mrs Sarojim Naidu, the 
Hon ble Jlr Abdul Huss-'in Adartijee Peerbhoj, the 
Hon ble Mr N R1 Samarth Mr N V Gokhale, the Hen blc 


Mr V S Srinivasa Sasiri, Dewan Bahadur L A Govinda> 
raghava Aiyar the Hon ble Mr Ramchandra Rao, Dewan 
Bahadur Govinda Das Cbathurbuja Das, the Hon ble Mr, B N 


Sarma, Miss D C Wacha, Mr Amiruddin Tyebjj, Miss 
H F Petit the Hon ble Mr Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr S Sinha, 
Mr Kan Kabiruddm, Rai Bahadur Baikunlha Nath Sen, the 
HonbleMr M P DeWebb,Mr B G Hornitnan Mr S R Das 
Mr B L Mitter, Mr Hemeridranaih Sen, Mr Kishort Mohan 
Chowdhn Mr Sai)ananda Bose, Mr Krishna Kumar Muter 
Mr Pnthvis Chandra Raj, Vt Juendra Lai Bannerjee Mr’ 
K B Dun the Hon ble Dr Nilaraina Sarkar, Principal Heramba 
cw™ Mr Su,=„dm„atl, Mall.ck Mr Purnsholamdas 

Thakorrdiis. Mr Jela„g.rM Meha. Mr G A Natwan Mr 

S M *' A,yar, .he 

Hon ble Mr K Rama Aiyangar the Hon ble Mr K R V 
Krishna Row, Mr C Y Chintamani and Mr C M Cuisetji 
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As soon as the President elect and other leading Congress- Open 03 of 
rnen had taken their seats, the proceedings commenced with 
the singing of the following song by a group of Indian Ladies, 
th e pupils of the Gandhar\’a Maha Vidyabya, Bombay, to the 
accompaniment of the Harmonium — 

tPT— ^?Tfr BUTT ?iiri HR'— rnr 
sTT^ HPTT-jMrr, 

oTH HR HT 

JHr 4RIt 11 

^ ^ VJTtf HR', 

5r5t ^ 

^ ttl q? Hfe q it: II \ II 
RVTH R 

frt qrq 3tH 5^ HHR 
3n ^ HHcTT tTHlT II ? (( 

HR HT 

^ ^ 

fnilH ^ -JR-Htr-HK II ^ II 

The Hon’bic Mr Dmshaw Edoljt IVacha Chairman of the AilJrcss of 
R eception Committee, on rising to welcome the delegates was j|j* 
received with an outbur<t of apptiuse and he made the following Wncha 
pr efatory remarks before calling upon his son Mr K D Wacha, 
to read the inaugural address on his behalf recepton 

® Cortuittcv. 

“ To-day opens the 30th Session of the Indian National 
Congress. On behalf of the Reception Committee, 1 have the 
honour and (he privilege to oRer to you my most cordial welcome 
for your kind attendance m such brge numbers It is now twelve 
months only since it met at Madras but the Congress is now over- 
whelmed with a gmt domestic calamity unprecedented in its 
annals Three stars of the first magnitude, who shone steadfistly 
and brilliantly in the firmament of the Congress have set, alas 
to rise no more A cruel stroke of fete has deprived us of three 
of our most distinguished colleagues and co workers — ^Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Sir Henry Cotton, and Sir Pherozeshah Melna 
Ind la weeps and mourns , her tears are not yet dried Our loss 
is indeed great , but we have this melancholy reflection that their 
work will endure They died nobly, doing the noblest worl 
in the cause of this country Their loss is, in a way, our gam 
so far as the work itself is concerned They have bequeathed 
to us a priceless inheritance, an inheritance which it ought to be 
the 'acred duty of ours to conserve and to guard and even to 
enrich It is the only and the best way m which we can cherish 
and respect the memory of those stalwarts who have gone 

Ha ving sa d so much I will now add to this preamble one 
personal appeal, and it is this I have transgressed the laws of 
nature and nature has punished me for that transgression I am 
disabled by my eye sight— so disabled that I shall not have the 
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pleasure of reading to you my address which with your per- 
mission I will ask my dear son to read out to you (Cheers) 

I confident thit you will kindly give him t hearing as you 
would Inve kindly given me With these words I will ask Wnchi 
the junior to voice the views of Wacln the senior. (Applause ) 
Mr. Kaikhusru D Wacha then read the following address of 
welcome on behalf of his father — - 
Brother Delegates, Lanirs anp CBNTLrME's, 

Though we are meeting today in this great “UnconNcn- 
tional Convention ’ under the dark shadow of a triple tragedy, 
unprecedented in its thirty years* history and though the dismal 
clouds of war still hangover the Empirt* hkeavasi funereal pall, 1 
feel It my duty and a great honour and privilege, delegates to the 
Thirtieth Indian National Congress to offer you, on behalf of 
the Reception Committee, a roost hearty and cordial welcome. I 
know that you have responded in such strength and numbers at 
nothing else than the «imple call of Duly In ihe present condi* 
tion of mental anguish and pam at the three lamentable events of 
a heart rending character which have occurred withm the short 
space of ten months, u is indeed a source of solace and comfort to 
see around me some old friends yet of the Congress in its earliest 
stages, friends, alas too few but still spared to march in the 
vanguard of leaders and btaNely to hold aloft the sacred Standard 
of the Congress on which are insenbed in indelible letters the 
watchwords of Liberty, Progress, and National Unity, which m 
the fulness of time are destined to lead us to the cherislied goal of 
Self Governmen* under the beneficent “egis of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race in whose hands nn inscrutable Providence has for so 
longhappilj entrusted ibe destinies of the millions of this grrat 
country 

It IS indeed to me, personally, an eveedingly sad reflection, 
in the midst o1 the mournlul circumstances that have o.curred, 
tlvat so many of the founders of the Congress w hich took its birth 
in this City just thirty years ago, have, alas, gone to their last 
resting place Many have gone full of years and honours, a few 
before their time and some at a time when their need was the 
sore'L The Congress can never forget the name of Allan Octavian 

Hume (applause) who was indeed its father Neither can it be 
ever oblivious of the memory of his earlier colleagues in the great 
national work, colleagues like W C Bonnerji. (applause) K. P 
Telang, Ananda Mohan Bose Badrudm Tyebji, Ananda Charlu 
Rangaya Naidu Pandit Ajodhya Nath, Ganga Prasad Vorma 
and others (applause) But it was a cruel stroke of fate that depriv- 
ed us at the begian.ng ol this year. oJthe youngest but the most 
faithM and indefatigable of workers In the petson of the good 
and gentle Gopal Krishna Gohhale (applause) As it that was 

not enough, the hand of the Reaper depneed us only two months 



ago, as if in electric succession within eight days of each other, Address of 
first of that great and sympathetic Englishman, no other than Sir 5®^ 
Henry Cotton, (applause) whose love for the people of this country Wacha. 


manship with which he served hts Government And lastly, Reception 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, (applause) whose swift and sudden death 
ias not yet dried the tears of millions of his countrymen whom 
he served so uninterruptedly and sel fiessly for well nigh halfa 
•centur)’. The whole country laments the death of these three 
great pillars of the Congress, and its people smite their heaving 
breasts with cruel blows To me, I assure you, the shock, 
coming as it does in the autumn of m> life, has been so great 
that I feel dazed. Jl is impossible to realise the Joss which 
the motherland has sustained by the death of her three sterb 
ing sons 1 seem to hear all around convulsive sobs and 
grievous moans. Never before bad we to mourn such a tnph 
tragedy All that could be *aid m appreciation of these sturdy 
Congressmen has been ere non said to full and overfiowing 
However, the many eulogies and panegyrics that have been 
pronounced seem to act on those who survive like those dull 
narcotics numbing pzm of which Uie Poet has sung m his 
doleful elegy. It has been said that those who die nobly have 
not lived m ^am That sentiment might, with absolute truth, 
be predicated of the three who have gone, we ferventlj hope 
to Snell the fulness of the eternal psalm and to ripen slowly to 
a higher birth No stoned urn or animated bust \vill ever bring 
the spirits of these dear departed friends— the benefactors of the 
Indian race — back to their mansions, but their good deeds will 
live from generation to generation in the hearts of the people. 

They have left foot-prints which the present and coming gener- 
ations might in all humihiy tread if lhe> wish to lead their 
country to a higher desimj 


While warmly welcoming you all, brother delegates, at this 
Congress, allow me, please, to tell you at the very outset that 
conscious as 1 am of my povertj to emulate the wealth of 
intellect of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, his elegant diction, the stalely 
dignity of his sonorous sentences, his penetrating pohuai 
insight and sagacious statesmanship and above all, hts ringing 
eloquence combined with the charm of hu magnetic personality, 
1 crave your indulgence and patimce, whilst standing m his place 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, to give my own homely 
thoughts m my own simple language. First of all, I cannot but 
echo the sentiments and feeliogs which have prevailed and are 
still prevailing among millions of the population whose represen'- 
atives ) 0 u are in this great assembbge from far and near, from 
the farthest confines of the country to those of this Presidency 
and the City, regarding this terrible war raging on the Conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia and Africa. It IS a monster scourge, un- 
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Addresser Virility m a people is as much essential as material pros- 
penty to their orderly and healthy progress There should be a 
W&chs, happy CO ordination of the arts of war and peace. Matenal 

S'ST*" prosperity alone is prone to lead to effeminacy or as the poet has 

said“raen decay where wealth accumulates.’ So too excessive 
exercise of virility alone is unproductive of prosperity and often 
leads to stagnation if not arrest of all social prog ress and welfare. 
History teaches us that that nation survives the longest which 
possesses in itself the elements of \inlity and material pros- 
perity in the highest degree Indeed, Great Britain has herself 
shown to the world, in this unhappy war, a brilliant instance of 
what co-ordination of great wealthand material resources With a 
spirit of virility can achieve Are we not entitled to say that 
it is this co-ordination alone that has enabled her to raise the 
Urge army of over three millions without any previous compulsory 
military service ? Wealth alone at tlus hour could not have 
accomplished this miracle which is the admiration of the world 
Side by side with her matenal prosperity was to be dt«cemed all 
through that fostering and stimulating of the soldierly spirit m 
her tnihtia first, VQ her volunteers next, and lastly, m her tem- 
tottals We all devoutly hope that, profiting by this great 
achievement, Great Britain will not deny any further to the Indian 
people the exercise of amts, the want of which for so many 
years, has led to their emasculation (Applause) 

Leaving now this external factor which, at present, domi- 
nates the people of this country with one heart and one mind, let 
me take note of some of the outstanding domesuc factors which 
have moulded her destiny for the betier during the eleven 
eventful years since our great National Convention last assem bled 
in this city First and foremost must be noticed the Morley- 
Mmto Reform which has greatly expanded the Constitution of 
the older Legislative Councils that had been brought into 
existence since 1S92 And though the elective basis has not yet 
been fully recognised in response to the universal voice of the 
people, we have, with our characteristic spirit of contentment, 
accepted the hoin“opathic dose of popular reform which the 
combined statesmanship of Lords Morley and Minto have vouch- 
safed to us We are thankful for the privilege accorded to us fora 
freer discussion of the Budget, though here too the niggardlin ess 
of the boon is plainly discernible A popular budget in the sense 
that it IS known in Great Britain IS yet a possibility onlj of the 
future There is yet no element ofdemocratisation in the m*th od 
and manner in which the different Legislative CounciU are 
privileged to prepare and discuss It. The Annual Budget in no 
way reflects popular wants and wishes. It is still the child of the 
single individual who is entrusted with the portfolio of Fin ance 
tempered only fay the light of such criticism as may be thrown on 
It by the representatives of the people As yet there u no 
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•attempt of a serious character based on a deliberate policy of the Addresser 
decentralisation of Imperial Finance Neither is its provincial Sr o’e 
finance so far decentralised as to give a free and healthy Wacb* 
movement to local self government Centralisation seems to be ofSe^ 
still stereotyped and 1 need not tarry to inform you how chilling, 
nay, petrifying is its effect on the economic welfare of the people 
Apart from the niggardly boon accorded for the discussion of 
the budget m the Imperial and Provincial Councils and the 
privilege of moving Resolutions there ts nothing special to 
which we can refer The Morley-Minto Reform is only an 
outer crust of the bread foe which the people ire still crying 
We are however thankful that the privilege has been accorded 
of two Indians obtaining seats in the India Council and of one 
Indian being associated m the Executive Council of the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments But here, too, the method and 
manne’ of appointment by nomination IS deemed to be far from 
satisfactory, for the people have absolutely no voice m their 
nomination Thus, if we consider the principal features of the 
Morley-Mmto Reform we find that they are so exceedingly 
defective and hardly m harmony with the growing popular 
sentiment and wishes thatit ts inevitable that sooner or later the 
defects which presently accompany them will have to be removed 

The other features which have distinguished the decade 
may be very briefly referred to here just as the Congress had 
for long voiced the reform of Legislative Councils on an elective 
basts, so did it m the first instance crystallise on its own platform 
the popular demand for decentralization of the administration 
generally Next, the expediency of extending the higher offices 
of the State to Indians in harmony with their greater progress 
and lastly the enforcement of the equal rights and privileges of 
Indians as citizens of the British Empire in the overseas 
dominions of Great Britain As to the Decentrafization Com- 
mission, of which our distinguished countryman, the late lamented 
Mr Romesh Chandra Dutl was one of Its conspicuous members, 
you are all aware of the mass of evidence taken by it in this 
country some years ago Their report in ten volumes has long 
since been published but we have not yet seen any finality 
thereon from the Imperial Government. As a matter of fact, it 
would seem that the mountain has laboured only to produce a 
ridiculous mouse To the Indian population at large, who 
anticipated some important recommendation therefrom of a far 
reaching character, the Resolution of the Imperial Government is a 
great disappointment Practically it is only right to say that 
Decentralization has made no progress whatcier and the matter 
stands where it was before the Commission was appointed But it 
is not for me to say what has often been said of Royal Commis- 
sions that they are generally known to be devices for shelving 
difficult or inconiencent problems Thej seldom solve them 
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A of affecting its political, social, educational and industrial welfare and 
MrV)”n IS instinct with m unfold actiiities m nil directions, the Dureau- 
u*cfi cracy has been almost standing before its venerated but 
ofT" obsolete shrmc, making to « while unconscious of all the 
t^tctphwv progress that has been so quickly iv “Tliat luet- 

Commiee lntle nwnre tlut the country has rapidly 

passed through the trans tion stage ever since tlie epoch making 
ViccToynlty of Lord Ripon, and tint it vs now entering on a 
stage which is m cveiy respect a radical!) dilTertnt one from that 
to which Its members haie been accustomed since the mid- 
Viciorian age Self Government is bound to come, I venture to 
say, (applause) albeit by measured stages, from precedent to 
precedent Of course, there are those enthusiastic and ardent 
though impatient idealists who seem to entertain the belief that 
the) have onl^ to ^irooounce atoud the shibboleth of Self Govern- 
ment to realise in a ince the accomplishment of their ideas (hear, 
hear) To such J have only to refer to the sage observations 

which that stalwart Congressman and robust friend of India the 

late Sir Henry Colton, made in the course of hts address m this 
verj city eleven years ago, as the President of the twentieth 
Session of the Congress — 


*'The process of reconstruction cannot be c/7eciej otherwise 
than by stow and gradual means. Many years must elapse 
before we can expect the consummation of a rtconstrucuve 
policy But It IS a policy whicb we should always keep before 
our eyes ••••*••••• 
• •««•••••• In the 


cautious and gradual development of representation in the 
increase of your power and influence In India itself involving the 
ultimate extension of autonomy, we shall find the appropriate 
and natural prize and legitimate goal for Indian aspirations. So 
far as to the impatient idealists As to the members of the 
dist nguished Service, the men in power and authority, I need 
not say that it would be idle for them any longer to deny the 
ideal altogether to the Indians or to say that the country can 
never be ready for »t or to put every obstacle m the way of its 
realisation And the sooner, therefore they prepare themselves 


to meet the vvi hes and sentiments of that New India, rising fast 

before it the better it will be for their own existence and their 

reputation for administrativesagacity (hear, hear) Jri his memor 

able History of Civil sation the historian Buckle has observ /' 

“ Men have recently begun to understand that, m politics no 
tarn principles having yet been d scovered, the Best condit o 

successarecompromise,barter,expediencyandconces^,o. ‘ r? 7, 

sW mtsr hdptes„«s even of the nbfat rnlets, ,vl,en thev t 7 
meet new emergencies hj old nrn.nis It .hnw .n ^ ^ 
connect, on between knowledge end kberty . between 
,„g c,v.„e.t on nnd an advanc og dentoerae,- 1, w,n 
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-for a progressive nation, there is required a progressive policy , Address of 
that withm certain limits, innovauon is the solid ground of seen- ^ 
nty , that no institution can \vithsland the flux and movements 
of society, unless it not only repairs its structure but also widens JnST"* 

its entrance , and that even m a material point of view no countrv 

It , ^ Committee, 

can long remain either prosperous or safe in which the people 

are not gradually extending their power enlarging their privile- 
ges, and so to say, incorporating themselves with the functions 
of the State Neglect of the«e truths has entailed the most woeful 
calamity upon other countries Such is the undoubted truth 
which history has deduced from past politics of great States 
•which, we fain hope, will be ever present before the minds of the 
rulers of present India and serve as the basis of the coming policy 
of reconstruction Let us earnestly pray that this terrible war 
now waging may by the mercy of Divine Providence be brought 
to a satisfactory and peaceful close whereby our rulers mny be 
enabled to respond to the popular appeal by laying down a far- 
seeing policy which will give a first instalment of genuine and 
living representation in the active government of the country 
broad based upon the people's will {applause) And you will all 
agree with me that no one is more capable of formulating such 
a beneficent policy m this direction on a sound and liberal basis, 
than our present beloved Viceroy, (applause) whose sagacious 
and sympathetic statesmanship has already achieved for him a 
name and fame as imperishable as that of Canning and Ripon 
m the annals of British India (applause). 

With these observations, Brother Delegates I once more 
tender you our heartiest welcome to this Congress, whose 
deliberations, 1 devoutly hope, will be crowned with success 
(Loud and continued applause) 

rormal Besolution requesting th® President elect 
to take the Chair 

The Hon’ble Mr D E Wacha — I now call upon the 
Hon ble Mr Setalvad to propose the formal resolution requesting 
the President elect to take the chair 

The Hon Mr C H Setalvad. 

The Hon ble Mr C H Setalvad (Bombay) said — - Mr Forms) 

f fl . . V t. ncsotuQon 

Chairman, brother delegates, ladies and gentJemen, — I have great 
pleasure in proposing that our President elect Sir S P Sinha 
(applause) be asked to preside over this the 30th Session of,oujcethe 
the Indian National Congress I have no doubt gentlemen that'll 
you will not require any very lengthy remarks to commend this 
proposition to your acceptance Setalvrd 

Mr Sinha joined the Calcuttta Bar and by his great ability 
and industry soon attained the highest position m the profession 
and became the Advocate General of Bengal (applause) In the 
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jcar 190J, tvlicn the Morfcj.Mmto Rerorra. came into op-ntion 
Mr. Sinho 13 ji,„ „|| 

Jlember of tlio Viccrojal Eiectitii e Council On the occaiioii 
ol t ie -rand midin!; of the India Councils Dill Lonl Moricv 
spohe of Mr Sinhi is he then ins m the folloiring terms — 

"Novr suppose there were in Calcutu an Indian 
^lawjer of hrge pmct.ee and (.real experience in h„ 
profess.on-a man of unstained profess onal md per- 
sonal repute, in close touch with Curopein Some , 
and much respected, and the actual holder of an 
^ important I.Eil ollice ,^m I to say to this man ■ in 
__ spue oral these excellent crcumstinces to jour credit 
in spue of jour undisputed ftness. sp to of the 
emphatic dechrition of 1833 that Ctness .. ,n hi 

^ thecnlcr,onofel,K.h.luj..„ spue of the noble promise 

in Queen Victorjas Proclamation of 1858— aprom.se 
^ of which ciery Enplishman oujht to be for e. er proud 

ifhe tries to adhere to It. and ashamed .1 he tries to 

hetraj or to mock it. in spue of all these, the Usare and 
prejudice are so stronc 'hat I dare not appoint jiu 
“but muse instead fish up a stran-er to InU.. r’ 

• Lincoln Sinn or the Temple = “ 

Thesewere.hewordsnt.h.chthequallicat.ons ofMr Smha 

for his appointment as the Indian Member of the 
Execume Council tvere described bj Lord Merle, 
are all aware, gentlemen when he was appointed hi,w f ^c".' 
he filled that ollice with honour to himselfand with hon'II'^'^ 
all Indians and how Lord Hinto when he samted Ins office b “ 
testimony to his great qualifications “ 

Gentlemen it w said by some of our aiowrct 
also by some .ho style themselves is ourfnenTT; 
Congress has done its «ork and that ,t « no Inn^ ’ ‘ 

that its popularity is on the wme This vast 
together here Elves the he direct 


together here gives the he direct ' Eaihered 

(Hear, hear, and Eentlcmen. the e„.h.Ls:,7cr:;?s 

the arrival of our worthy President (cheers) a, SI „ 
and m rhe streets of Bombay throughout 117 "^=^'“''°" 
demonslritioa were needed how hioh li il. '"'’"pirated. ,f 
continues lo hold in the public miud^S' 

can tell our worth) Preside it. Sir S P^.eb ‘^'"■''men > we 

m our hands the gifrs „f ulluvmg titles bu „ ' 

ol this, that , fheemplojs his groat taleals ,h“" 

country, as h s presence here toJay promises 

assure him that his name w.H be enshrml? '“'’c 

loimg and grateful people (upphu,,) jy "‘V hearts ofa 

you to pass the formal resolution J. “ "’“"'v I aslc 

take the Chair as Pres, dent of. his y7rTc7^l7 ’’ 
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Congress held m Bombay Bombay has always accorded this Formal 
honour to men from Calcutta, except in cases where it elected 
the President from England The same position was occupied tiie Pres 
by the late Mr W C Bonnerjca in the days when he was 
elected President of the first Congress as is now occupied by ^ 

Sir S. P Sinha and that is why 1 say it was m the fitness of xj,e hod 

things that Sir S P Sinha should have been elected President 

■of this year s Congress Vishindas 

The next remark I have to make is this Although it 
might have struck you that never before except at one 
previous Congress has Sir S P Sinha been before the 
Congress, it may not strike some of you that behind the 
scenes he has rendered very great service to the motherland 
What has been said b> the Hon ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya might also be amplified by saying that when Sir S P 
Sinha accepted the post of Member of the Viceroy s Executive 
Council he was serving his motherland in two ways In the 
first place he at very great sacnfice accepted the post because 
he knew that his acceptance of it would add to the glory and 
honour of the nation People have come to find out that even 
Indians could fill such high positions with great credit and ability 
The next tiay in which he did service to the motherland was one 
which will never be known to posterity— that is the service 
rendered by him behind the scenes For these reasons I say 
that Sir S P. Sinha is a worthy and a fit person to preside over 
our deliberations as President of the Congress (Cheers). 

Dewan Bahadur M Audmarayana lyab (Madras) — Mr Dewan 
Chairman ladies and gentlemen — I appear before you on behalf j«**Aud[ 
of the delegates of the Madras Presidency to offer our h-arty jiarayana 
welcome to and support the election of Sir b P Sinha to the 
Presidentship of this Congress Gentlemen, it happens that at 
this moment the Congress meets at a very critical time, — a time 
pregnant with important issues both for the Empire and for our 
country, when the whole mass of the people from one end of the 
country to the other is throbbing with high impulses and aspira 
tions, and men who are in public life and those who are working 
In the political field feel seriously that it is their duty to lead the 
people, their feelings and their activities m unobjectionable 
directions but realise from year to year how great and strenuous 
is becoming the struggle to keep the swelling impulses of the 
people in proper channels At such a moment as this, I think 
the Congress is to be congratulated on having been able to 
persuade such an eminent personage as Sir S P Sinha to give 
us the needed direction which hts cultured intelligence, long 
experience and wisdom eminently qualify him to give You 
have heard, ladies and gentlemen of the many h gh positions 
occupied by Sir S P. Sinha, and it is very fortunate that when 
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Congress held in Bombay. Bombay has always accorded this Formal 
honour to men from Calcutta, except in cases where it elected ^^^5" 
the President from England. The same position was occupied 
by the late Mr. W. C. Bonneijea, in the days wh«»n he was 
elected President of the first Congress, as is now occupied by 
Sir S. P. Sinha, and that is why I say It was in the fitness of 7(,e Hon 
things that Sir S. P, Sinha should have been elected President W**’* 

. V' ^ r' chandral 

■of this year s Congress. Vishindas. 


The next remark I have to make is this. Although it 
might have struck you that never before except at one 
previous Congress has Sir S. P. Sinha been before the 
Congress, it may not strike some of you that behind the 
scenes he has rendered very great service to the motherland^ 
What has been said by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya might also be amplified by saying that when Sir S P. 
Einha accepted the post of Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council he was serving his motherland in two ways : In the 
first place he at very great sacrifice accepted the post because 
he knew that his acceptance of It would add to the-^'.tt..and 
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The Hon. Fandjt Madan Mohan Malaviya 

The Hoa’ble Pandit Madan Mohan MaUviya (AllahabadX 
who, on nsing, was receited with cheere, said " Brother dele, 
gates, I beg to support this motion ” After this, he was going 
to resume his seat. 

The Hon’ble Jfr. D. E. Wacha — That won't do " 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madji Mohan Malaeiya —Brother 
delegates, I thought that t was meeting the wishes of all of you 
in not standing between yon and the President-elect, and I felt 
sore that no words of mine were needed to conun-nd the resolu- 
uon to your aecepunce. I therefore wanted to economise time, 
but my fnend here would not let me do that (Cries of • Go on ”) 
There is a temptauoa to go on. but I will not. All that I need 
say IS that It would not be a correct view to take to say that Sir 
S P. Sinha has not already disunguuhed himself in the service 
of the motherland. By dint of mere ment and character it was 
be who first had the post of Advocate-Generallopeaed’ to an 
Indian. That was his first great service. The second and greater 
mrvice was that at the ume when the question of admittine 
Indians to the Eaeemive Counols of the Empire wy being con. 
sidered, he presented to our Government in hu own potoo a 
man of that high merit and character which commen^the 
adnurauon of so high and honest a cntic as Lord Motley (appUnsel 
and he eitablished the feet that there was ment enouih m this 
country to fill any posiooa of trust and honour, if those In whose 
hands Providence has placed for the time being d,e authonty to 

£U np those appointments were only willing lo tecogms-' ment 
and do jusace to the claims of Indians. My fiiend conies 'to ns 
with all these disunguishcd services and I join my predecessors 
in the desire that in the highest field of service which sail "awaits 
him-judgcd by the cheers that you have pronounced upon the 
preceding remarks-I join m the desire that he wiU distinguish 
himself in the highest service, that at the Ume when th- best 
intellects and the stou est hearts of the country are to sit together 
and to worh together for a great and substantial step forward in 
the dire^on of s-lf govcwmient. (applaus-) he will stand With us 
and lead us anght as the situaUon d-ma„ds I comm-nd the 
resolution to your hsany acceptance (appUus-) 

The Hon Mr Harchandrai Vishinaas 

Bioth^'d-";?’: Siest?rvn“-f:n‘’r"'’’’> - 

r r4aT;o"r:-: - 

Congn^ I haveoalv rTm two r^ts to^Idd T 

trasoni) mthe fitness of things that Sir S P h u ^ 

-a ...cted Preadea. of the dod. Sessioa 
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Congress held m Bombay Bombay has always accorded this 
honour to men from Calcutta, except m cases where it elected 
the President from England The same position was occupied 
by the late Mr W C Bonnerjea in the days when he was 
elected President of the first Congress, as is now occupied by 
Sir S. P, Sinha, and that is why 1 say it was in the fitness of 
things that Sir S P Smha should have been elected President 
•of this year s Congress 

The next remark I have to make is this Although it 
might have struck you that never before except at one 
previous Congress has Sir S P Sinha been before the 
Congress, it may not strike some of you that behind the 
•scenes he has rendered very great service to the motherland^ 
What has been said by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya might also be amplified by saying that when Sir S P. 
■Sinha accepted the post of Member of the Viceroy s Executive 
Council be was serving his motherland in two ways In the 
first place he at very great sacrifice accepted the post because 
he knew that his acceptance of it would add to the glory and 
honour of the nation People have come to find out that even 
Indians could fill such high positions with great credit andability 
The next way in which he did service to the motherland was one 
which will never be known to posterity— that is the service 
rendered by him behind the scenes. For these reasons I say 
that Sir S. P, Sinha is a worthy and a fit person to preside over 
our deliberations as President of the Congress (Cheers), 

Dewan Bahadur M Audmarayana lyah (Madras) —Mr 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen — I appear before you on behalf 
of the delegates of the Madras Presidency to offer our hearty 
welcome to and support the election of Sir b P Sinha to the 
Presidentship of this Congress. Gentlemen, it happens that at 
this moment the Congress meets at a very critical time,-— a time 
pregnant with important issues both for the Empire and for our 
country, when the whole mass of the people from one end of the 
country to the other is throbbing with high impulses and aspira- 
tions, and men who are m public life and those who are working 
In the pobtical field feel seriously that it is their duty to lead the 
people, their feelings and their activities in unobjectionable 
directions but realise from year to year how great and strenuous 
as becoming the struggle to keep the swelling impulses of the 
people in proper channels At such a moment as this, I think 
the Congress is to be congratulated on having been able to 
persuade such an eminent personage as Sir S P Sinha to give 
us the needed direction which his cultured intelligence, long 
experience and wisdom eminently qnahfy him to give You 
have heard, ladies and gentlemen, of the many high positions 
■occupied by Sir S P. Smha, and it is very fortunate that when 
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tlte destinies of the country are &ced with new developments, 
he comes to us equipped with a knowledge of the inner 
working of the Government, a knowledge, acquired from within, 
of the manner in which the machinery of the Government moves. 
That IS to us an inestimable advantage The time is past when 
the policy of repression can be applied to this country with 
safety. It will be as futile to apply such a policy as to sit 
on the safety valve of a fully charged engine Remember that 

Man never i$ but always to be blessed 
And hope uses eternal in the human breast 

Ladies and gentlemen, we haie every confidence that Sir 
S P Sinha will give us a distinct message ivhich will encourage 
us to proceed on lines that will add to the fervour of the 
attachment so abundantly manifested by this country to the 
British Raj and the Sovereign and at the same time secure to us 
what we cannot shut our eyes to, namely, the progress of this 
country at a more accelerated pace than has been the case »n 
the past. With these words 1 submit to you the proposition and 
request you to carry it with acclamation. 

The proposition was put and carried unanimously amidst 
acclamation 


The Presideut-elect takes the chair 

The Hon’ble Mr D E Wacha— ' I now request the 
President-elect to take his seat ' 

Sir S P Sinha was then inducted to the Presidential chair 
amidst loud and continued cheering, the whole audience rising 
to their feet and shouting “ VANDE MATARAM, 

The President — It is now my duty to call upon the 
General Secretary to read ibe telegrams that he has received 

The Honble Nawab Syed Mahomed (Madras) —"There 
arc several telegrams received from gentlemen who are absent and 
among them are Pandit Bishen Narayan Dhar of Lucknow, the 
Honble Mr C Vijaraghava Chariar of Salem, Mr. J Choudhry 
of Calcutta, Mr Bbatia, the Hon ble Mr V K Ramanujachanar, 
Mr Narajanan Nairand Raja Prithvi Pal Singh ’ * 

The Presidential Address 

^ The President then rose amidst deafening cheers and 
dcltiered the following Presidential address m a loud and 
clear \oice — 



Brother-delegates, ladies and gbmtlemen — . 

I return you my profoundest acknowledgment of gratitude 
for the high and honourable position to which you have called Aadrfess 
me It IS a peculiary responsible position, for this year the task g 
of delivering the annual message of the Indian National Congress Smha 
IS beset with special difficulties The atmosphere created by 
the titanic struggle overshadowing the entire civilised world is not 
helpful to the calm and dispassionate consideration of our many 
complex and delicate national problems And my task is made all 
the more difficult as the cruel hand of death has removed from 
our midst, within a few months of each other, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhalc, Fherceeshah Metha and Henry Cotton— three of our 
most belcved and sagacious leaders whose counsels would have 
been of incalculable value to us today and whose loss tve all so 
deeply mourn 

Would that this task had been committed to some one more 
competent than my«elf Willingly would I have avoided it,— 
gladly tvould I have remained for the rest of my life, as I have 
been m the past, a humble camp follower of the Congress 

You know that I did not seek this position any more than 
1 had <ought that other exalted position which it fell to my lot 
to occupy a few years ago as the first Indian member of the Vice- 
roy s Executive Council I pray I may not be misunderstood, 
for I say this in no boastful spirit but m all humility For no 
one IS more conscious than myself that my appointment as Law 
Member was not due to any extraordinary personal merits of mine 
No one knows it better than myself that that honor was conferred 
not'O much on me personally as on the Indian National Con- 
gre«s, {applause) in recognition of the justice and moderation of 
the claims it had per'istcntly put forward for over a quarter of 
a century cn behalf of the people of India 

Fcrmjself, I had ne^er dated to aspire to the chair of 
Macaulay and Maine any more than I ever dreamt of occupying 
this chair haliowed by its association with some of the most 
devoted workers m (he cause of our Motherland In both cases, 

I yielded to a sense of supreme duty. And on this occasion 
I cannot do better than what I did on the other, ttz, to invoke 
aid from on High that I may do nothing and say nothing which 
will compromise th e rights and best interests, the honor and the 
dignity, of my country {applause) 

The King-Emperor. 

M y first duty to day is again to lay at the feet of our august 
and beloved Severe ign our unswerving fealty, our unshaken 
all^iance, and our e nthusiastic homage Hts Majesty has been 
with our soldiers on the battle field His son shares with them 
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Empire m India as of the fitness of the Indian people to grasp "Hie 
the dignity and the responsibthttes of atuenship of a world-wide 
empire Nor must we forget to tender to the families of those g 
who have laid down their lives in the glorious cause our sincere Smha 
and respectful sympathy 

Brother delegates —Doubts hate been expressed m some 
quarters as to the wisdom of the Congress assembling while the 
w-ar IS still going on It has been su^ested that discussion of 
political problems might be misconstrued as an attempt to advance 
individual national interests at a time of impenal stress Ido 
not think that such apprehensions are well-founded If we had 
any doubt as to the ultimate succe*s of England, we might well 
hesitate to discuss questions which can only nrise after the war is 
over and peace is concluded We wrant to make it perfectly 
clear, if we have not done so already, that there is no one among us 
Willing to cause the slightest embarrassment to the Government 
We seek to make no capita! out of the service so ungrudgingly 
rendered by our countrymen to the Empire There is not, I 
trust, a single person in our camp who expects reforms as the 
pnce or the reward of our loyalty That loyalty would indeed 
be a poor thing if It proceeded from a lively sense of favours 
to come Nor could any serious and responsible Indian 
publicist advocate that, as the result of the war, there should 
be a sudden and violent breakage in the evolution of political 
institutions in India The problem before us is how, without 
asking for any violent departure from the line of ccnstitutional 
development which farsighted statesmen English and Indian, 
desire for India, we can s ill press for a substanual advance to- 
wards the development of free institutions in this country It is 
our earnest hope that the spontvneous outburst of loyalty through- 
out the country has dispelled for ever all sense of distrust and 
Wisjpvi amd. Qiix ojjecx., awi tbaX, tjtw. 
war IS over, British officials will consider it their duty not so 
much to administer our affairs efficiently as to tram the people 
themselves to administer them, and that, with this change of 
spirit, the people abo will begin to look upon these officials as 
zealous co-adjutors in the task of their political self development. 

Brother delegates, — This brings me naturally to what has 
been a burning topic in the Congress for many years, which has 
led to bitter differences and fierce dissensions, and with regard to 
which you are entitled to ask my views — our political ideal our 
duties in the present, and our prospects in the future 

Our Ideal— Self Government 

What, to begin with, should be the political ideal of India ? 

To some, the raising of this question may seem to be unnecessary 
and at best academic and, to others, positively mischievous To 
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Th* me, however^ ti seems that the g^tesi danger jn the path of the 

future welWbeing of the couotrj is the v.ant of a reasoned ideal of 
our future such as ivould satisf} the aspirations and ambitions of 
Sinha the rtsing generations of India and at the same time meet with 
the approiml of tho'c to whose hands our destinies are committed 
ItisiD} belief that a rationalaod inspinng ideal will arrest the 
incidious and corrupting influence of the real enemies of our 
Motherland even if it is not abte to root out from the land that 
malignant mental disease which has been called anarchism and 
whose psjcholog) it is so difficult to anal)se It must be 
obvious to all sincere nnd impartial judges that no mandate 
whether of the Government or of the Congress will be able to 
still the throbbing pain in the soul of awakening India, unless the 
ideal which is h“Id up b) the Congress and accepted by the Gov- 
ernment commends itself first to the heart and then to the head. 
It seems to me, brother delegates that the only satisfactory form 
of self government to which India aspires cannot be anything 
short of what President Lincoln so pithily described as “ govern- 
ment of the people, for the peoplcj an^lv ih( peoji}^ {applau»e) 
When I say this I do not for one moment imply that the 
Bntish Government is not the be<t Government we have had for 
ages \\ e have only to look round to see the msni*bld blessings 
which have been brought to this country by that Government 
But as a Bntish Premier early in this century veiy truly observ- 
ed, “ good government cannet be a substitute for self govern- 
ment {applatue) Saysa recent wnter m a well known Briush 
penodical ‘ Every Englishman js aware that on no account, 
not if he were to be governed by an angel from heaven would he 
surrender that most sacred of all his rights, the right of making 
bis own laws „ {applause) He would not be an Englishman, 
the would net be able to look English fields and trees m the lace, 
if he had parted with that right. Laws in them<ehes have never 
counted for much There have been beneficent despots and 
wise law-givers in all ages who have increased the prosperity and 
probably the contentment aod happiness of their subjects but 
yet their gov emment has not stimulated th» moral and intellec- 
tual capacity latent in citizenship or fortified its character or 
enlarged its understanding There is more hope for the future of 
mankind in the least and faintest impulse towards self help self 
reaheation self-redemption than in any of the laws that Anstotle 
ditamt of {nj^amtiiaihrar, hnr) The idea?, there- 
fore, of .elf go. einmeiit is one that is not based merely on emo- 
tion and sentiment, but on all the lessons of history 

I belietc in all sincent> tijat sucli has been the ide.l nhich 
the Bnnsh Goternment itself has entma.ned and cherished 

almost Item the commencement of Em.sh rule in India Gener. 

aliens of statesmen hate tepeatediy laid down that pol.ci, solemn 
declatauonsofsticcessnesoteteigns hate graciouslj endorsed it 



and Acts of Parliament ha\e given it l^islative sanction I will The 
not burden ni> speech with quotaboos from these they will all 
be found in previous Presidential addresses But, with your 
lea\e, I will quote only one passage from a speech of John Sinha 
Bright delisered at Manchester on the 11th of December 1877 
“ I believe it, said John Bright that it is our duty not only to 
govern India well now for our sakes and to satisfy our own con- 
science, but so to arrange Jts government and so to administer jt 
that we should look foward to the time when India will have to 
take up her own govcrnmentand administer it in her own fashion 
{applause) I saj he is no statesman — he is no man actuated 
with a high moral sen«ewlth regard to our great and terrible 
moral responsibility — who ts not willing thus to look ahead and 
thus to prepare for circumstances which may come sooner than 
we think and «ooner thin any of us hope for, but which must 
come at some not very distant date ” 

It is, however, unfortunately the fact that a few years ago 
unhappy statements and even actions of responsible statesmen 
gave rise to a w idespread suspicion among large classes of people 
in all parts of India (hat there was a change of policy^a deli 
berate intention to retrace the *teps That this suspicion is not 
wholly without foundation will appear from the estimate of an 
eminent French publicist who cannot be charged with either hek 
of admiration for the British administtation of India or an excess 
of sympathy for the Indian reform party This is what M 
Chailley says ( I am reading from page 18S of the translation by 
the present Finance Member, Sir William Meier) “Had 
England taken is her motto * Indii for the Indians, had she con 
tinned follow mg the ideas of Elphuistone and J\Ialcolm to consider 
her rule as temporary, she might without inconsistency grant to 
the national party gradual and increasing corcessions which in 
time wourd give entire autonomy to ide fncians 6u( lHat ts «or 
nOM' htr atm. ( The italics are mine) Does any reasonable 
man imagine that it is possible to •alisfy the palpitating hearts of 
the thousands cf young men who, to use the classic words of 
Lord Morley, “leave our universities intoxicated with the ideas 
of freedom, nationality and self government, " with the comfort 
less assurance that free institutions are the special pmilege of 
the We*t ? Can any one wonder that many of these young 
men, who have not the same robust faith in the integrity and 
benevolence of England as the members of this Congress should 
lose heait at the mere suspicion of such a policy, and, dnven to 
despair, conclude that ‘ the roar and senam of confusion and 
carnage is better than peace and order without even the distant 
prospect of freedom ? Fifteen years ago. Lord Merely said 
** the sacred w ord ‘ free * represents, as EngJishmcn have thought 
until to day the noblest aspiration that can animate the breast of 
man ’ And to-day, millions of Englishmen are freely sacrificing 
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Cinha. snth all the emphasis and earnestness that I can command that if 
the noble policy of Malcolm and Elphinstone, Canning and 
Ripon, Bnght and Morley, is not steadHj, consistently and 
nuSindwagly adhered to, the moderate part} amongst os will 
soon be depleted of all that IS fine and noble n human character 
{applause) Fcr my part, I beheve with the fervour of religious con- 
viction that that wise and righteous policy is stiU the policy of the 
great Englidi nation When Hii Majesty s»nt us his graoous mes- 
sage ofsimpathy and later on of hope, nbat do yoa ibmkhe meant 
bu*^ sympathy for our political aspirations and hope for them 
ultimate fulfilment * As late as the 8th da) of October this year. 
His Excell-ncy the Viceroy, addressing a large number of repre- 
sentative officak at the United Service Club of Simb, said • — 


* England has instilled into this countiy the culture and 
civiEanoa of the West with all its ideals of liberty and self- 
respect It IS not enough for her non to consider only the 
mat-Tial outlook of India. It is necessary for her to cherish the 
aspirauons, of wfich sh* herself has sown the seed, and English 
officials are gradtall) awakcomg to the fact that high as were the 
aims and remarkable the achievements of their predecessors, a 
still nobler task lies before them in tbs present and the future in 
guiding the uncertam and f^enog steps of Indian development 
along sure and safe paths The new rols of guide, philosopher 
and fnend is opemog before you and it is worthy of your greatest 
efforts Itrequresm you gifts cf itnagiaauoa and sympathy, 
and imposes upon you self sacrifice for it means that slowly but 
surely you must dives’’ youTscIies of som* of the power you have 
hitherto wicld“d L et it be vesdi'ed that great as has been 
England s mission in the past, she has a £ir more glonous task to 
fulfil m th“ fuaic, in encouraging and, guiding the poUucal s*lf- 
d-velopinenlofihepecple The goal to which India may attain 
IS still distant and there may be many vicissitudes m her path, 
but I look forward with confid nee to a tune when, strengthened 
by character and se’f respect and bound by tve# of affaction and 
gratitude, India may be f^arded as a true fnend of the Empire 
and not merely as a trusty dependent. The day for the complete 
fulSlmenl ofihisidealisnotyet, but it is to this distant nsta 
that the Bnlish official should turn his eyes, and he must mas 
the fa-n that it is by hw future success in this direction that British 
prestige and efficiency Will be judged " 
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his owr countrymen and to us Lest there be any among us of 
so little faith as to doubt the real meaning of those memorable 
words, lest there be nny Englishmen inclined to whittle down the 
meaning of this promise, I hope there t«Jl be an authentic and 
definite proclamation with regard to which there will be no 
evasion, no misunderstanding possible {applause) So far as 
we the people are concerned, there ts no real reason for mistrust, 
for this policy proclaimed so long ago and repeated so recently 
has been fruitful of innumerable beneficent results Officials, 
even the highest, may sometimes have spoken or even acted m a 
different spirit, but England always did and does still consider it 
her glorious mission to raise this once great country from her 
fallen position to her ancient status among the nations of the 
earth {applause and heat ^ heat) and she enjoins every English 
official in India to consider himself a trustee bound to make over 
hts charge to the rightful owner the moment the latter attains to 
years of discretion {applause) 

But are there any among us who, wliile accepting His 
E\cell«ncy s message of hope, are disposed to demur to the 
qualification therein expressed namely trat the goal is not yet^ 
If so I do not hesitate to express my entire disagreement, because 
I would sooner rake the risk of displeasing than injuring my 
beloved countrymen 1 am fortified m my opinion when 1 fiod 
that almost every prominent leader of the Congress has laboured 
to impress upon all true lovers of our country that the path is 
long and devious and that we shall have to tread weary steps 
before we get to the promised land • Day will not break the 
sooner because we get up before the twilight ’ The end will not 
come by impatience I maintain that no true fnend of India will 
place the ideal of self government before us without this necessary 
qualification. It inevitably makes passionate youth, anxious to 
avoid the steep and weary path, tak* to dangerous and even fatal 
short-cuts, for it is unfortunately true that impetuous youth finds 
it easier to die for a glorious ideal than to live and work for it with 
steady patience and persistent self sacrifice I yield to none in 
ray desire for self government (applause) but I recognise that 
there is a wide gulf between desire and attainment, {hear, hear) 

One Goal One Path 

Let us argue out for ourselves freely and frankly the various 
ways by which we can obtain th- pnceless treasure of self govern- 
ment. It seems to me that it is possible only in one of the three 
following ways ; 

First, by way of a free gift from the British nation. 

Second, by wresting it from them. 
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ment. Before I deal wjth it, let me remind you of a parable jn The 
Mr Edwin Bevans thoughtful little book on Indian Kationalism. AddrS’^' 
He likens the condition of our country to that of a man whose 
whole bodily frame, suffering from severe injuries and gnevous llnifa ^ 
lesions, has been put in a steel frame by a skilful surgeon This 
renders it necessary for the injured man, as the highest duty to 
himself, to wait quietly and patiently m splints and bandages 
— even m a steel frame — until nature resumes her active processes 
The knitting of the bones and the granulation of the flesh require 
time perfect quiet and repose, even under the severest pain, is 
necessary It will not do to make too great haste to get well. 

An attempt to walk too soon will only make the matter worse, 
and, above all, the aid of the surgeon is indispensable and it is 
foolish to grudge the necessary fee 

When we ourselves have so far advanced under the guidance 
and protection of England as to be able not only to manage our 
own domestic affairs but to secure internal peace and prevent 
external aggression, I believe that it will be as much the interest 
as the duty of England to concede the fullest autonomy to India 
Political wiseacres tell us that history does not record any pre» 
cedent jn which a foreign Jiation has with its own hands freed 
from bondage a people which it has itself conquered 1 will not 
pause to point out, what has been pointed out so often, that 
India was never conquered m the literal sense of the word and, 
as very properly observed by the late Sir John Seeley, India is 
not a possession of England in the sense of legally being a tri- 
butary to England any more than any of her colonies I will not 
ii-ait to evamine the cases of French Canada and the Boer 
Republics m South Africa to whom free institutions have been 
granted But has there been a situation before this in the history 
of mankind like that of India to-day ? Has there been a nation 
whose ideas of political morality have ever reached those of the 
great English nation ’ Has there been another nation which has 
fought so continuously and strenuously for the freedom and 
liberty of other nations as the English? My faith is based not 
on emotion, not on unreasoning sentiment • it rests on the record 
of what has already been achieved by ibe undying labours of far- 
sighted English statesmen and noble-hearted Indian fatriots, 
both those who are stiff working for the cause and those whose 
labours are done and whose spirits hover over us to day and guide 
and inspire us The East and the West met — not in vain 

The invisible scribe who has been wnUng the most man ellous 
history that ever was written has not been idle Those who have 
the discernment and inner vision to see will know that there is 
only one goal and there is only one path 

The regeneration and reconstruction of India can take place 
only under the guidance and control of England, and while we 
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‘snoty«.>v=refiisetobelicv=that.tisso 

Jlddresj distant as to render It a mere vision of the imagination (lyi/ifaBsd 
sirs P hear, hear) We deprecate the impatience of those who 

Smha imagine that we have only to stretch our hands to grasp the 
coveted prize But we differ equally from those who think that the 
end is so remote as to be a negligible factor m the ordinary work ol 
even present-day administration It seems to me that, having 
fixed our goal, it is liardlyneMssary to attempt to define in concrete 
terms the precise relationship tliat will exist between India and 
England when the goal is reached Whatever may be the con- 
nection of India with EngUndm the distant future, her impress 
on India could never be effaced and the inter communion of the 
spirit and the breathing of new life mto India by England will be 
a permanent factor which could never be d scounted Autonomy 
w, thin the Empire IS the accepted political faith of the Congress 
and I find it difficult to believe that onr patriotism and our iLe of 
country cannot be reconciled to the picture of the future which 
generous statesmen like Lord Haldane draw, which English, 
men and Indians will be fellow cititens of a common empire and 
Ufa common and splendid hentage, all of us bnngmg our special 
mients to bear co operatively for the common good of the wS 
For the attainment of this great ideal, our first a 
exercise of the <hfficult bft mdispe nX v^t^lf oLe ^ 
There js no royal road to that goal, and we mn«t all ^ ‘ 
persistently and strenuously cooperate m all measures necTsl™ 
(or that purpose Someofthese can be undertaken only by th^ 
Government, others wtll depend on ourselves alone but none wd! 
bear Irmt without a spint of mutual trust, tolerattou and forbear, 
nace In order to foster this spirit so far as we, the people of 
India are concerned, it is vifolly necessary to admit them m an 

ever mcreasmg measure, to direct and acuve participation .rth" 

higher work of government ,n all its branches civil as wellL 

the appointment of Indians to the Imn,. f ? « Councils, for 
cutive Councils, for the admlsioT Exc 

to the Indian Civil Service and all^odi Jodians 

public services, therZu Nalr/cL "'''”'’"'’''’®'- 

honom and nppomtmenis for the members orYhe%“'‘* only for 

It may be that some of those who sun "^““fod classes, 

'‘““"the intelligence and patrmusm Ihis 

tulh believe It to be true If so thev fi r^ i ““"by m good 
well known foots, namely ,W c7 ">ke nole of 

Tyabj,,If„sh„asUmTrJ;.I^n‘.?"*^"“ '*0 Tclan 


S had to refuse 


« oonsidemble pers^ai' ;77c cTd r"”'? »”'/ 

they could no, affS'tn ‘ 

P ' entics have neglected to mad the Iite , ""orifice 

■"""y case, they have missed .h^t'nT:» 


’gross, 
aft namely, that 
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pSider al *° =“3®“' Specific measures of reform other than those so 
Addle.! long adiocated by this Congress. But I felt— I trust without 
sirs p P'osumplion— that having been in the inner Councils of 

sinha the Gosernmeni for however short a lime, It was peculiarly my 
duty to act as j our spokesman on tins occasion It is 

in that behel that I appeal to the British nation to declare their 
ungrudging approsalofthe goal to which we aspire, to declare 
their infievible resolution to equip India for her journey to that 
goal and to furnish her escort on ihe long and weary road. Such 
a declaration will be the most distinguished way ofmarkin.. 
their appreciation of Indian services and sacrificcs-hcr lotalt? 
and her devoiion to the Empire. Such a declaration will touch 
he heart and appeal to the imagination of the people far more 
than any mere specific political reforms These latto mat fall 

short of the high expectations raised bj uttemnees of the responsi 
hie English statesmen as to the future place of India in the 
Empire and they may cause general disappointment But an 
authoritative declaration of policy on the lines I suogest wifi 
without musing such disappointment carry convictmn to the 
minds of the people that the pace of the administrative reforms 
wi’l be reasonably accelerated and that henceforth it will be TnTi 
a question of patient preparation The most aDDronrn»« ^ 
tunity for such a declaration will Kp. .k pnate eppor- 

victory of England a'nd ir f 

what I do say IS that there should be a frank and full statememof 

the policy of Gmemment as regards ihe fninre of India, so that 

hope may come avhere despair holds sway and fa.lh where doubt 

spreads its darkening shadoii, and 1 ask th..P » r . 

taken to move towards self government h, ,he grad^r^ 1 

ment of popular control over alt departments of r„ 

by the removal of disabilities and restticlions and 

labour both m our own country and in olh 

Empire (nyy/nii.e) Pans of the British 

I have great pleasure in availing myself of tl. . 
to acknowledge ivilh gratitude two ncent m 
•hough not evacll, sleps towards selfTove ulnTri 

some recognition of Induis place m r ’ 
thanks to .he statesmanlike elforts of Lo,d"H'"'H 

parl.alamehom.,o„„f,heen„d.lm„„f ,he '“/^ardinge, is ,he 
South Aftica, and the olhcrm the acreni 'migrants in 

Government of my f„e„d the Hon Hard.nges 

official representation of India at i ^ ‘'^solution for an 
would, |iowe\er, %enture to < * rnperial Conference I 

onic..rep,ese„ta.,ye.onenr.„„rd:eSa:p:::r:hrh:^: 
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rendered such conspicuous service to the Empire might fittingly The 
represent the great Continent of India. The delegation of one 
or two distinguished Indian Chiefs to the Imperial Conference 
will, in addition to other honors no doubt m store for them, be a Ijnifa ^ 
just recognition of their pre-eminent services and will gratify 
public opinion throughout the length and breadth of India*” 

Coming to domestic politics, f do not thmh it necessarj 
that I should on the present occasion deal in detail with the 
various concrete measures which the Congress advocates as an 
effective adrance towards self-go\emment on lines suited to 
India s special requirements A decisive advance towards 
provincial autonomy, the liberalisation of the Council Regula- 
tions, establishment of electue as opposed to non-official majo- 
rities, an increase of their powers of control, specially in regard to 
finance, a larger representation of Indians in the various ezecu 
tive Councils as also m the Council of the Secretarj of State, the 
admission of larger numbers of Indians to all the higher branches 
of the public services, the loog-delayed separation of judicial 
and esecutiNe functions, the expansion of primary, scientific and 
technical educauon, the abolition of indentured labour and the 
improvemen* of the position of Indians in other parts of the 
Empire— these are reforms which have long been urged and 
which Will be dealt with by you, I have no doubt, so far as you 
think necessar) I am afraid, however, most of them must stand 
over for adjustment till p*ace IS in sight For myself, I will be 
content with dealing as shortly as I can with three speafic 
matters which have become increasingly urgent and with regard 
to which there is a practical unanimity of opinion They are — 

Firstly— the question of coromissions m the army and 
military training for the people 

Secondly — The extension of local self government 

Thirdly — the development of our commerce and our indus- 
Ines including agriculture 

CoBumssions la the Army and Military Traiiung 

There can be, I venture to think, no true sen"^ of citizen- 
ship where there is no sense of responsibility for the defence of 
one’s own country htur) " If there is trouble, others 

will quiet It down If there is not others will subdue it. If 
there IS a danger, others will face it If our country is m pen!, 
others will defend it. When a people feel like this, it indicates 
that they have got to a stage when aH sense of civic responsi- 
bility has been crushed out of them, {hear, ^ear) and the system 
which IS responsible for this feeling is inconsistent with ihe self 
re'pect of normal human beings. (Loud 
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I shall be the first to acknowledge that various steps have 
been and are being taken by the Government to promote thp 
fight spint of self-help m the country, but 1 feel and I feel 
Strongly that hitherto Ae Government has not onl> ignored but 
has put positive obstacles shame )inthen’ayof the people 
acquiring or retaining a sptnt of national self-help m this the 
roost essential respect {ojfplause) 

For what is the present condition of things ’ Except cer- 
tam warlike races like the Sikhs and Rajputs, the people gener- 
ally are debarred from receiving any kind of military training 
Not only are they not allowed enlistment in the ranks of Hts 
Majesty s Arm> , but they are even precluded from joining any 
volunteer corps Even with regard to the classesof men— Sikhs 
and Rajputs, Gurkhas and Pathans, etc. — who are taken mto the 
re<mlar array for the simple reason that the numb*r of English 
voops IS not m itself sufficient to maintain peace and order in this 
country (oppfattss)— <ven with reference to these classes it is an 
inflexible rule that though they may now obtain the 
highest badge of valour ete., the Victoria Cro»5, not one of 
them can receive a Comimssion in Hts Majesty s Army { Crtes of 
•'shame ) irrespective of birth or braver), education orefficiency 

While the humblest European and Eurasian and even the 
West Indian Negro has the right to carry arms, the liw of the 
land denies even to the most law abiding and respectable Indian 
the privilege of possessing or carry mg arms of any description 
except as a matter of special concession and indulgence, often 
depending on the wbim and capnce of unsympathetic officials 
{applauds and “ sAanw’ ) 

To my mind the mere statement of the pres'nt system ought 
to be sufficient to secure its condemnation. 


Let me proceed to state shortly what changes we consider 
essenOal to remedy this state of things 

1st We ask for the right to enlist in the regulir army, 
irrespective of race or province of origin, but subject only to 
prescribed tests of physical fitness. 


‘>nd We ask that the comnas«icmed ranks of the Indian 
Army should he thrown open to all classes of His Majesty s 
subjects, subject to fair reasonable and adequate physical and 
educational tests. We ask that a military college or colleges should 
be established m India (applaud) whve proper military 
tramiog can be received by those of our countrymen nho mil 
have the good fortune to receive Hb Majesty s Commiss.on. 


t, »“l>jeets 

should be allowed to join as volomeers, subject of course aoam 
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4th We ask that the invidious distinctions under the The 
Arms Act should be removed (applaui,e) This has no real 
•connection with the thre- previous claims, but I deal with jt 
together with the others ns all these disabilities are attempted to slnha *** 
be justified on the same ground of polilica! expediency 

Let us pnuse for a moment and consider the objections that 
are generally brought forward against the first three proposals 

As to the Tight to join the ranks, irrespective of race or 
promnce of origin, objections are pat forward, firstly, that not all 
the races of India provide good fighting material and that many 
of them lack the physical courage necessary for the army And 
secondly, that many of them are neither willing nor anxious to 
join the ranks or to enter the army m any capacity 

The last may be dealt with in a few words We are asking 
fora right, and if It turns out that some of us and even all of us 
are not willing to avail ourselves of that right,— well, there will be 
no compulsion on them to do so, and nobody will be the worse 
off because of the right. On the contrary, jt will remove a 
grievance bitterly felt and loudly complained of and will redound 
to the credit of Government 

As regards the first objection, e<; , the want of necessary 
•martial spirit in certain classes or races, it requires more serious 
consideration The argument is this the country can afford to 
keep as a standing army only a certain number of trained soldiers 
and officers and it must gee the best it can for the money it spends, 
and if certain races are unfit by reason of inherent want of courage 
for the profession of arms, the state would naturally select its 
-soldiers from other classes So say our opponents. 

Taking It at its full strength, this argument has its limitation. 

For you cannot got ern a State on exactly the same pnncipfes 
as you manage a shop {applawe and A^ar, hear) You may get 
better value for your money by getting as your soldier 
an Afridi or a Palhan or any non-Bmish subject, but by 
excluding the Parsi, or the Madrasi, or the Bengali, you create a 
feeling of grievance, if not of actual resentment, which is certain to 
■cause serious embarrassment m the work of general admmistra 
tion You rend-r it impossible for the excluded classes to consider 
themselves as equal subjects and citizens responsible for the 
defence of the country, and you fail to fostee that spint of self- 
help and that s-nse of self respect among thos* very classes 
which IS essential to attain the goal of imperial unity 

Hitherto I have proceeded upon the assumption that some of 
the races m India are lacking m the physical courage necessary 
for the profes*!©!! of arms But, I ask, is it a correct hypothesis ? 

.(no, no) Is It true that the Bengali— I am taking him as a type 
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only— has not and will never hare the requisite ph)sical couraee ’ 
Cnn, nr) The theory was started bj MacaoUj in his too sweep, 
ins condemnation of the people of the Gangelic delta. foiBettinn- 
that the Benpl peasantry has always been a sturdy an7 vmlf 
cUss, particularly m tracts not touched by malaria. But take 
eien the professional or educated classes in Bengal A good 
many of them, who enlisted under conditions of y^at perso“l 
sacrifice, arc at the present moment working i„ M- 
an Ambulance Corps, (opp/oiweand h m , Lr) and I am’ “ 
fident all Bntish officers tn that theatr^h r.r r t 

in Command doivnwards will tell you tliat nota^snefc 

that Corps has prosed himself delicLteithlTn ’h ufl “ 

or m endurance. Phyical courage 

Take another example nearer home There is a r 

publm serian« much misunderstood and therefcre ^ 
much maligned, 1 know there is a prejudice agains, !? ° 
refer to the Bengali olfic-rs of the c . n w , * 

any EnglBhman in Bengal you like, from His &ce°ienn ’^h'" 
Governor downmirds, and 1 am sure he will tell 
one among those olEc-rs who does not unflm.t ’ i r 
daily and hourly for the sake of dm, i i ^ death 

let me 2dd, that lie daes so often me V' (<^rp^ause) and, 

great discouragemer ' Pbloguy and 

I take I*ate to point out, therefore that .r * 
any mtc at the p-esent lime, to assert of any .ecurns'o .hTd’ 
people that th-y are wanting such physiLl 000^. ' ^u 
wrtucs as to tender them mcapabl. of beanno arm*s if 

if It were .0, IS 1 "Ottheobiiousduti of EnclTud so , 
as to remote this incapacity a. ,1,. am'Ti^ 

remove somany o.h„,.e.pec, ally, lube the case iZeT®'" 

r^.on ,0 believe u ,s Uw, ,l „ English ,„1„ aj,,,, 

them ,0 such a passafW. ^rm) England has ruled t 

considerably OlerlaO, ears now audsurely „ eJntX 

pnde ,0 he, that at the end of this penod the i, „h d “ "’“'"''Pf 

would mean chars and anarchy a„d uo^d L, I tht'*" ™'= 

prey to any foreign ad. uimers Ther- arVL ““"r'^*'” 

who neicr fad ,0 remind us that u the Enr'i h 

country today, we would have to . ^ '' '«'c toleaie the 

before they got as Sw a, Aden (fonyyft, I™ 5 

gmu joke that were the Eugliih tL.idral 

1» n-.ther a rupee rur a virgm left ,n some 
For mj fart, I can conceive of do more k country. 

r«uhs of British Rule (ajnfyu^f) a of the 

■ia apectaCe of the conqS -- 
'"a^aess, bo. I am much “"enght. 

^----naarlycwor--— - 



been broupht today to the same emasculated condition (apvlame) The 

. riel 11 Freside 

as the Britons were in the beginning of the 5tn century when the Addies 

Roman legions left the English shores in order to defend their g 
own country against the Huns Goths and other barbarian Smha 
hordes, (ftpplaim) 


In asking, therefore for the right of military traioing, we are 
only seeking to remedy the results I have described We are seek, 
mg to regain our lost self-respect and to strengthen our sense of 
CIVIC responsibility. We are seeking to regain the right to defend 
our homes and hearths against possible invaders, should the strong 
protecting arm of England be ever withdrawn from our country 
It IS no mere sentiment that compels us to demand this inalienable 
right of all human beings, though sentiment has its undoubted 
place in the scheme of every government Some day or other, our 
tight arm may be called upon to defend ah that man holds most 
precious For who will venture to prophesy that sooner or later 
there may not he another such conflict as is now convnlsing the 
world when there may he new alliances and fresh combinations 
and when England may not have the same allies and advantages 
as she has now ? {heal , hear) 

I have endeavoured to prove that neith*r of the objections 
which are generally put forward against our claims to enlistment 
in the atm) is tenable I have tried to show the justice as well 
as the necessity of our demands 


In the face of what has happened in the present war, it is 

no longer correct to say what Lord Bryce said in 191’ This 
,s what Lord Bryce said - ' To England, however apart from 

theoarticulareientswhl'hmighthave created the snapping of 
the tie and apart from the possible loss ofa market, severance 
from India need involve no lasting injury To be mistress of a 
vast country, whose resources for defence need to be supplemented 
by her own adds indeed to her fame iitt does not add to her 
strength (The lUlics are mine) tngland was great and power- 
ful before she owned a jatd of laud in Asia, and might be great 

and powerful again with no more loolhold in the East than would 
be needed for the naval prestige which protects her commerce 


The resources for defence which India possesses even now 

do add to the strength cl England as has been so amply proved 

in the present war Ihis strength could be multiplied a hundred 

fold were our claims ever conceded For. if the people of India 

ate allowed and trained to bear arms what nation is there on the 
face of the earth whose strength would compare with that ol 
Eneland ’ {applaav) Nor is there any reason for apprehension 

lhat such concessions would he a source of internal danger I 
. Sikh the Gurkha the Mabtaria and the Fathan ood an 

taw Xrs as they are-are found ro.he loyal and law-abid- 
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'SLdmxJl nould be otherwise 

Address with the other races when admitted to the same status and 

sirs p PP^Isgcs (fipphimi) Besides, we are only asking that the 

Slut, a pnvdeges arc to be granted subject only to such conditions 

rules, regulations and safeguards as to ensure proper discipline.’ 
and control 


In the case ofVolunteersalso, they will be similarly subject 

to all proper safe guards and restrictions which will be for the 
Go\ernment to lay down. 

Subject to such safeguards, the ranks of volunteer corps 
Will alford, without an, nsk whatever to the Government or the 

people, an outlet for restless energies which now find doubtful 
and dangerous channels 

In making these demands, I know I raise as large a question 
as the formation of a nauonal militia I desire franklv and 
freely to meet the entieism that such an army, with a pre. 
ppnderaaeeofthe Ipduiu element, may be turned agamstTe 
British Geverument I venture to submit m reply thatfuarehism 
and seditipuists may succeed „,„„mg over an ignoraut and 
mercenary army, but they will never succeed in ,vL, ^ 
truly national army, (applmt) drawn from a people ZdTT * 
creasingly loyal by the spread of education '^nd l k ^i i"' 
governing institutions (W.Aeur) Of course , ^ «'f- 

gesting that the Army should be ui«m„ufe,i;„ ^ ““*• 

than that the goverameat of the country shlTd be 0=^*^ 

by a stroke of the pen. But I urge a„’;,:m,hty bar b? 
has come for making the beginning of a NaiinnJ 1 
Ind. (deer. /,.er) The treme”„dous^hoek S wlte" 
part of our world wide Empire has realised the pnme nee 
maintaiumg an army large enough for us defeure and I 
reuders it imperalive that a strong National Arl T To a" 
raised and raamtamed in every part of India ^ 

The opening of a military career will Rw» pu 
and stimulate the virility of India .0 a way that noib'’ 
do Apd ,s ,t too much for India ^^0^ „ !?= 

same way as Russia treats her subject races-esner 
proof she has given of ihe prowess^ of her sou *= 

and their loyalty to ihe impenal standard ? “ 

every 

definite advance is not made m these ' and if a 

to believe that the war has changed the"’’"/' " ™" 
fulers (dear, drar) R „,n b. of our 
Pn-laimed by the preseu. 

Empire rests not upon the oredo™ ‘be 

of mee or class, bn, „p„„ affeer"'tT'“‘' 

fcndt upon the basis of equal rX • (d«r“dl5;'“ 
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The No less emphatic Viis the ad\ice of one of otir most rcrered 

leaders of the Congress, Str Sobramania Iyer, ns President of the 
Reception Committee of the Ust Congress. If this ts the \ictv 
Sinha of our leaders, the views of Government arc no less clear We 
need not go further back than the memorable Resolution of 1882 
ofLord Ripon. You will remember wliat a generous scheme of 
local self government wav there laid down “ to foster scdufously 
the small beginnings of independent politicil life’ ft mil take 
me long, and it wiU hardly be profitable, to trace the history of 
the failure, the Uismal failure, of that scheme But I may be 
pardoned for painting out that the failure was due neither to the 
Government of India, nor to the local Government, nor jet to 
the civil service in India, as IS sometimes hastily assumed, but, 
so far at any rate as Bengal is concernctl, to the whole framework 
of the scheme being changed bj the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, inspite of the protests and objections of the autho- 
rities m this country. 

Lord Ripon's Resolution laid down the following funda- 
mental ptinciplea 

1 That the Local Goiemments should maintain 

throughout the country a network of Local 
Boards charged with definite duties and entrusted 
With definite funds 

2 That the jurisdiction of the Primary Boards should 

be so limited in area as to ensure both local 
knowledge and local interest on the part of each 
of the members 

3 That there should be a preponderance of non-o(licuiI 

members to be chosen by election wherever 
possible 

4 That Government control on these bodies should 

be raercised ftoni wiihout rather than front tuthtn 
non-ollicial elected chairmen aclin<:, t'hcrever 
practicable, as chairmen of the LocarBoards 

The Decentralisation Commission ,n their Report dealt 
tvith the matter at some length and also made some dtCn,.. 
recommendations 


Lord Morlc, m his Reform Despatch dated Sith e 
1908. said -“The village m India has been the f„„a 
and indestructible unit of the social system snrviM„„ thc^d r‘ n 

of dynasty after dynasty I desire, said Lord hL 1 ^ ? 

Viceroy. ■> Yonr Ercellency to eoasider the best nay of^ca 
oot a policy that vtoold maie the villav, . ^ '“"Dog 

public life " “ starting pent of 
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We have next the Resolution of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- The 
■ment dated 1st of May, 1915, dealing with and assenting to many 
of the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission 
We are, the-efore, in agreement with Government as to the iinha ** 
importance of local self-government. It is a matter of further 
general agreement that the re-de\elopraent of the village as an 
administrative unit has been brought within the range of practical 
poliucs by the spread of the co-operative movement. I find from 
the report of Sir E Maclagan’s Committee on Co operation m 
India that primary societies have grown from 832 in 1906 7 to 
14,566 in 1913-14, the number of members from 8S,o82 to 
£6),S50, and the amount of working capital from ml to 
46,427,842 rupees The report states “no one reading these 
figures can fail to he struch by the magnitude which the growth 
has already attained or to be convinced that the movement has 
taken firm root Societies are now so spread over all parts of 
India and the advantages which their members are obtaining are 
so patent that it is impossible to doubt that the movement will 
eventually attain dimensions compared to which its present size 
will appear negligible As a consequence, there will undoobtedly 
arise, through the medium of co-operation, a powerful organisa 
tion formed of those agricultural classes, who are at present 
inarticulate through want of education and cohesion " 

Local self-government, supplemented by the spread ofihe 
cooperative movement, will gradually* solve many of our most 
difficult problems— such as primary education, small industries 
improved agriculture, indebtedness of the peasantr)', rural sanna 
lion and so forth, and to this we must devote our best energies 
and attention in the immediate future, beanng m mmd that we 
have got to build from the village upwards 

Here is a vast field m which we can to co-operation with the 
Government work heart and soul for the amelioration of the 
condition of the masses of our people. It has been forcibly pointed 
out by that good friend of India Sir Daniel Hamilton that the 
development of the co-operative movement in the villages requires 
thousands of men. The civilians who have been in charge of this 
movement have done wonders considenng their numbers Thej 
deserve the very highest praise, but their numbers are far too 
few. 12,000 village banks seem a large number to have been 
started m 10) ears, but, at the same rate of progress, India will 
not have been covered with village banks for another 400 or 500 
j ears Is the great industry of India, agriculture, to wait all this 
time before it is provided with a banking system ? Are the 2a0 
millions of Indian cultivators to go on paying 30, 40 and 50 per 
cent, for their finance for hundreds of years to come, while the 
rest of the civilised world gets all the money it wants at 3, 4 and 
5 per cent ? What India wants is more men to develop co oper- 
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The alne credit and she must haw them, Tlie men are there, 
i^dCTtal of them being turned out of her colleges every year 

^ with nothing to do, vvith nothing to look forxi'ard to And every 

llnba ** expression of the hope that we shall soon 

sec established in every province of India schools for the Intning 
in co-operoiive methods and co-opcrative finance of the best of 
India's young men, who wiH carry the co-operative flag into every 
village of India, and wage war on the darkness and the ignorance 
and the poverty which exist to-day and which are in a large mca« 
sure due to want of co-opcrition In the same connection, my 
fnend Sir Theodore Monson has gathered from ofli-ial reports 
highly interesting illustrations which Co>«perattvc Credit 
Soaetits are giving to the self-culmre of the p-ople In one 
instance, a man of middle age learnt to read and wnte slowly to 
Icccp the accounts of the bank of which he was President, and, 
though his first efforts were painfully hard to deapher, he per. 
severed to such good purpose that his books are now the best 
kept in the Punjab In another village, the President and 
officers of the bank had acquired such influence that they had 
reconstituted the ancient authonty, ol the village Panchayat for 
settling local disputes with the result that litigation, which had 
been the curse of ilie place before, Has now much decreased. 

While I gratefully acknowledge the efforts now being made 
by the Govcrnmeni in all provinces for well and truly laying the 
foundations of local self government, 1 ennnot help regretting that 
the ResouUton ol the Government of India of last summer does 
not go far enough or even as ferns Lord Ripons Resolution of 
jl6S2 in the direction of recommending less oflicial control and a 
greater extension of the elective pnnciple. both as regards members 
and chairmen of District Boards Let not our rulers forget 
that “self government implies the right to go wrong for it is 
nobler for a nation as for a man to struggle towards excellence 
with its own natural force and vitality, however blindly and vainly, 
than to I ve !n irreproachable decency under expert guidance 
from without {^apptause') 

It IS not possible for us any more now than it iras for Lord 
Ripon in 1882 to fay down any hard and fest rules which shall 
be of universal application m a country so vast and m its local 
circumstances so varied as BnUsh India, All we can do is to 
ask that the prmaples laid down by Lord Ripon of undying 
memory should be generously given effect to n- , distinct funds 
with distinct duties not too large administrative areas, more and 

more of elections ( both of members and chairmen ) and less and 
less of official control from within From our side schemes for 

different provinces have been put forward from 1870 downwards 
IwillmentiononlythoseoIthelateMr Malabari, Mr R C. Dutt 

and Mr Gokhale. Schemes have also been prepared from the 
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official side in almost all the different provmces—Bengal, The 
Bombay, Madras, the U P the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces It ought not therefore to be difficult in the existing 
state of the land to make an effective advance at once on an sirta ^ 
adjustment of these different •schemes— and if it is made in the 
right spirit, I feel confident that the ultimate success of local 
self government m India is absolutely certain 

It is for us to CO operate whole-heartedly with the officials 
for the success of the different measures of local self government 
■which are already being undertaken in the different provinces 
Let us not assume, as we are sometimes unfortunately inclined to 
do, that the civilians will be loth to part with the powers which 
they have hitherto possessed Let us in justice to the Inoian 
Civil Service remember that the members of that distinguished 
body have never spared themselves m the service of India Let 
me also implore my friends of the Indian Civil Service not to 
commit the mistake of looking upon the educated Indian as out 
of touch with fais less favoured countrymen or trying to keep the 
latter down for his own personal profit and advancement Let 
us look upon each other as willing and aec^ssary co-adjutors for 
the advancement of India m every department Let us not rail 
at the mote in our brother s eye without considering the beam 
that 13 in our own Let neither of us indulge m prejudice or 
fretfulness but work m friendly co operation for the progiess and 
prosperity of the teeming millions of India 

Development of our Commerce, Industries and Agncultnre 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to whether 
India IS growing richer or poorer under British Rule, there is 
none with regard to her extreme poverty And there can never be 
political contentment without material prosperity shared by all 
classes of the people And what the District Administration 
Committee of Bengal quotes with approval, as regards Bengal, 
namely, that our industrial backuardness is a great political 
danger, applies in fact and m reality to the whole of India 

No one will be disposed to quesuon the feet of this amazing 
backwardness Rich m all the resources of nature, India 
continues to be the poorest country m the civilized world The 
result is that an unhealthy political activity has arisen among 
certain classes of the people As the District Administration 
Committee of Bengal sa>s . “ This unrest compels Government 
to take repressive measures,— a regrettable necessity which makes 
all the more desirable the adoption of those remedial and bene- 
ficent measures which will afford the most certain cure of the 
worst evils of the situation while proving that Government is no 
less determined to create prosperity than to maintain order. ’ 
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. What are these “remedial measures”? Technical schools 
and even technolog'cal institutes are not enough. These have in 
all modern States generally followed and not preceded the 

fake^h”?”' "«"ufactnres The first step 

taken by Japan was to start lictorles, either financed by Govern^ 

ment or with Government control and managed by eaperts from 
abroad. India tdone, wnb the exception !r spaLodm 

ttt^h doctnne 

prtwo7;i:^sr.°'^^ 

necessity of Mrry.ng oTdenoLm'ton 'woTk if aE^""^ 

^dTi.ra7rft:roXfS;b:;:rrf " 

practice that agricultural improvements"Tave btf '7k 
the people. Similar results will follow if the “ml l“'’ 
pursued with regard to other inrl.wi = aame policy is 
They have followed whenever such exp” menri, 
taken by the Government, as 717 7101x7 “ 
chrome-tanning m Madras. ^ aluminium and 

to thfe«7m7“lrG°:rn - =nd 

Japan Is already making great elTorts A“t>nan goods and 
by tight ought to be o"l^ tvhtch 

I have neither the knowledge nor ik. . 
detatls, and I rejoice that the experts at the Sf/ssl f 
Commerce were able to ooint our «««.. c 

which the Government ran assist us in this by 

venture to say that the solunmrthe pfoble^rnlof ' 7" 
safely postponed. And it will test a, „„ „,7 

done, the altruism of English statesma k- has 

tmd protecting Indian indLries .1 may beeilTe 
become necessary-to sacrifice ihe mi 
mannfactnreis (eei&nrc. and W. fear!)' 

A Programme of Self-Help. 

7„'bf :lra”f “ --'-If '-h mea. 

such work is so vast as to render it ,m "*17’ '“r 

Pnmary education, improvement of 77 7' «uiti-on. 

“pansion. improvement of niral as wi '' '“7 '"''“s>rial 

there IS work enough and to spare for evr ““'hidun- 

""'h could we not do by And how 

organise ourselves. I venture r« ^ cared lo 

-on, should lay do„„ a co7l If^nT •>- 

and cnntmuoua programme 
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of work in all these directions as a part of our Congress activities, The 
and that Provincial and District Committees all over the country 
should occupy themselves throughout the year m some one or 
more of these manifold directions so as to show the achievement llnha ** 
of some result, however small, however insignificant, at the end of 
each jear For instance while waitingfor the establishment of a 
system of free and compulsory primary education, let each 
District branch of the Provincial Congress Committees b» able to 
show that they have either directly or indirectly contributed to 
the establishment of ten or even five, or even two primary schools 
in their district during one year {applause) Similarly, we might 
very usefully and profitably extend our activity m supplementing 
the work of the District Local Boards and m spreading among 
Our rural population some elementary knowledge of hygiene and 
sanitation and in organising relief for local and provincial dis- 
tress, if and when need be 

For this kind of self help the first requisite is to raise funds 
for the propoganda Are we willing to do so^ I confess to a 
feeling of diffidence, for though fnends and leaders like Allan 
Octavian Hume (applause) have repeatedly asked us to make 
permanent prof isioQ for the work of the Congress both here and 
in England, their advice seems to have fallen on absolutely 
deafears SirS Iyer suggestedlastyearthatabody of Congress 
supporters should be brought into existence, each member thereof 
paying a subscription say of Rs 25 per annum He very 
modestly presumed that It would not be difficult to find in each 
province a few hundred of such subscribers, and he suggested that 
the funds so raised should be held and administered by a 
few trustees duly appointed, who should further be clothed 
with a corporate character by registration under the law so 
as to make them really competent to receive and hold, for the 
Congress, donations and endowmsn'ts, which he hoped Vioulh not 
be long in coming That is s iD to come Let us at this 
Congress, wipe out the reproach that moderate Indian opinion 
only devotes a few days to public business m order to have the 
ncfht during the rest of the year not to think any more about it 
(hear, hear) Let us engrave in our hearts the advice which 
Mr. Hume gave us in 1904 when he said “ As for yourselves, 
stop foolish quarrels and depressing rivalries substitute close 
and loyal co-operation and reasoned and constant action give 
freely your time, your money and your hearts , speak little and 
do much* (ap 2 fai$ce) Let us begin to deal with the concrete 
problems of civic life on the basis of ascertained and accepted facts, 
and in order that our beloved instituuoo the Congress, may be a 
living actuality, let us begin bycoUcctingfirslthe funds which are 
indispensable for the carrying on of its work It is roy hope 
that this Congress may be a fertthsxog stream of steady effort fed 
by the spirit of sernce and sacrifice and ^^reading far and wide 
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the bkssmgs of peace and prosperity If m speaking to you 
to day-and I have spoken freely and frankly-I have succeeded 
m the smallest possible measnie in advancing the object of the 
Indian National Congress and in appealing successfully, in hoiv. 
ever small a degree, to the better mind both of England and 
India, I shall consider toy humble labours to have been mere 
tnan amply recompensed 

Our Future. 

And new, brother delegates, I have placed before you to 
the best of my light what the Government should do for us and 
what we should do for ourselves, so that we may have an Ind^f 

of the future answeona our ideal satisfir.nn- ^ ^ 

rtsmg to the height ofLr 

And towards this end the war is tanidlv h.i 

In the midst ofthe carnage and massacre L 

phshed the destruction of much that ,’v i 
budding forth of much that will abide. Fab ” a”'* 
are giving place to union and genuine eo 

these whom nothing b-fore now seemed able 

Preteslantand Cathele Chorchman a„d ^ sen.^ H ‘T’”'" 

Moslem (aj,j,!aus,) Englishman and Indian Cel .“ 

coloured peoples are offering their dailv wnr.t. ’ 

sanctuaries but under the tm^sed IheLrtfThe"? 

barn, animated by the same Lth and trusting in the 

ration (npptoss). A new spirit of self sacrifice ‘"^P' 

in the weak and suffering IS abroad s-lf mdubenet 

to sellsacnfice and throughout .L C, f F 

prevailing an atmosphere of ' „f *= 

esteem It seems to me that under the benignT 

an inserntable Providence we shall emerge mm 

of peace and good toH and u , . ‘ ® era 

occupy ail honoured place m the / will 

fortunes are indissolubly linked and J^hall 

equal citizens of that great Emnr^ free and 

faring its responsibilities and^ parhfSr" burdens, 

freedom and glory as comrades and brethren iT 

2:r --"--Xrnir 

Pomatien ofthe Subjects Committee 


wuuiuucces 

Tormatioa The President — ‘ Broth..,. .»-i 

, of those whom jeu propose to honour brelll' '*■= 


the Subjects Cenintittee I havrilso Members of 
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in the panda] Itself , and the delegates from the other provinces 
^vill meet at such places as will be convenient to them The 
Subjects Committee will meet in the Subjects Committee mandap 
at 0 30 p m or such early time as may suit them I think that 
5pm is a very good time (Ones SO) Yes the Subjects 
Committee will meet at 5-30 and the names should be handed 
over as soon as the elections have been made 

For the list of Members of the Subjects Committee, ttde 
Appendix A 

Tlio Hon’blc Hr Siireiidi nnitli It inerjea (Calcutta) —On 
behalf of the President 1 have to make an announcement that 
the Congress meets to morrow at 12 noon, standard time 


l<onnation 
of the 
tinbjecc. 
omm ttet 


The Congress then rose for the day 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS. 

Tuesdaij tha SSth Deeemher^ 1Q15, 

The Congress assembled at 12 noon, the attendance belng- 
laiger than on the opening day. The President v/as again con- 
ducted through the pavilion in procession escorted by volunteers- 
and the office-bearers of the Reception Committee and took his 
seat amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the great gathering. The 
proceedings commenced with the following song ofweicomesung 
by Parsi, Hindu and Mabomedan ladies to the accompaniment 
of the Harmonium : — 


^rn— “In <n?. 

??nTT ^ It, fka 

^?r#r tKHw, s*r 5%5 5t 5^ tarcn n 

^ 'JT k 

tinM^ fair, ^ 515 *t ^ snuo ij i ii 
*r5ran, 

^ ^ h u 

iffw firot tkc ■•Riw*rl 51^, 

■ 7 ^ -TOt^rv: 3THW fTJ *T ^ irr^ ?rr3?i t> ^ ii 


Resolotion I 


THE LATE Mr, G. K, GOKHALE. 


Resofu- 
tiOQ I 

ITie Ue 
Jlr O K 
Coi-hale. 


Tfio l're«Wc«< r— Brorher Defcgares, / am going to put the 
first resolution from the chair and I request you all to pass it 
standing in solemn silence. The following is ihe resolution • 


This Conjtress desires to place on record Its deep sense of the 

loss this country has sustained by the death ot Ciopai Krishna QoJ,ha7* 
whowaspremaluTelj cut ottlo the midst o1 s career of^rcat ' 
usefulness. He enjoyed In an c()ua) measure the confidence of 
(losernmcnt and the lose ofthepcople Ills great abilifiA„ 

iiiucs, combined 

v«ith a rare modesty of character, his selfless d«\otIon to the 

Ws country and his tnestlinable w\lces to the people ijf 
nameinthelr sratcfut recollections and " HI be an unfaiiin **'^*"*' *’** 
inspiration to distant nenerations of his country men 


source ot 


The mcment the resolution was read, the a r 
their feci in solerrn silence and the rcsoIutjftT, «. rose to 



The late the Honble Mr Gopal Krishna Gokhale, b A., c i E 


Bcnjb«r Atl Pi ot '\ eit* Fort 
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larger than on the opening dajr. The President v/as again con- 
ducted through the pavilion m procession escorted by volunteers- 
and the ofEce-bearers of the Reception Committee and look his 
seat amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the great gathering The 
proceedings commenced mth the following song ofrve’coniesung 
by Parst Hindu and Mahomedao ladies to the accompaniment 
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TTT — fna — ITT ttH JTR 

^tTRT ^ =afliiT, 

«nt»sT, ^ ^ strain li 

’TT?:?? ^nro •:5ar ^ nn ^ Tgn, 

5^ n jts nr smtn ti ? tl 
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Itesolotion II 

THE LATE Mr, KElR HARDIE. 

The President ; — Brother Delegates, 1 ask you to do the Resoiii- 
same with regard to the next resolution which I am going to put ** 
before this assembly. 

^ Sir Keir 

llarde 

This Congress desires to piece on record India's great sorrow at 
the death ol Keir Hardie who, in and outside the House of Commons, 
rendered valuable services to this country which will be gratefully 
cherished by the p eople of India 

The audience similarly stood up and the resolution was 
declared earned. 


Beaolotion IIL 

THE LATE Sib HENRY COTTON. 

The President Brother Delegates, I ask you to do the Resolu* 
same with regard to the next resolution which runs as follows — 

The Late 

This Congress places on record Its deep sense of loss In the death Srlleni) 
of Sir Henry Cotton, whose active sympathy for the people of India and 
hfe-Iong devotion to the cause of Indian progress and good government 
will ever be remembered with gratitude in this country dlis courage- 
ous advocacy of the cause of thfe Assam coolie wilt remain a memor- 
able example of hts undaunted courage and greatness of heart He 
served tnd.a as faithfully m Parliament as he had done as a member ol 
the Civil Service andlndiaw.il long cherish his memor>- as a great 
administrator and a true friend 

The audience stood up in solemn silence and the resolution 
was declared earned. 


. Resolution rV* 

THE LATE Sm PHEROZESHAH M MEHTA 

The rrc«»hlciit —Brother Delegates, I ask you to do the Resolo- 
sanie with regard to the next rc«oIution which runs as follows — 

‘•This Congress desires to express its profound sorrow at the death The Lite 
of Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta, who was one of Its distinguished founders 
and staunchest supporters His long and exceptional career in the ' “ 

Bombay LegisUU»e Council, his remarkable work In the Imperial 
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Resolntioa II 

THE LATE Mr KEIR HARDIE. 


XU© Prcsiaeiit:— Brother Delegates, I ask you to do the Resoiu 
same with regard to the next resolution ttbch I am going to put ” 
before this assemblj The Late- 

keir 

ThlsConffrcss tiesires to place on record India’s great sorrow at 
the death of Keir HardJe who in and outside the House of Commons 
rendered vafuable services to this country which wilf be gratefully 
cherished by the p eople of India 

The audience simihrlj stood up and the resolution was 
declared earned 


Besolation III. 

THE LATE Sir HENRY COTTON 

The rresideut —Brother Delegates, I ask >ou to do the Resoiu 
same with regard to the next resolution which runs as follows — *** 

This Congress places on record Its deep sense of loss In the death Sr*H^> 
of Sir Henry Cotton whose active sympathy for the people of India and 
life long devotion to the cause of Indian progress and good government 
will ever be remembered with gratitude in this country Jiis courage 
ous advocacy of the cause of thi Assam coolie wiJJ remain a memor- 
able example of his undaunted courage and greatness of heart He 
served India as faithfully in Parliament as he had done ns a member of 
the Civil Service and India will long cherish his memory as a great 
administrator and a true -friend 

The audience stood up m solemn silence and the resolution 
was declared earned 


BcsoIatiOQ rv* 

THE LATE Sir PHEROZESHAH M MEHTA 

The prcsuloiit — Brother Delegates, I ask you to do the Resoiu. 
same with regard to the next re'olutton which runs as follows — 

■ This Congress desires to express its profound sorrow at the death The Late 
plierozeshah M Mehta who was one of itsdistingulshed founder® rhcrctushih 
and staunchest supporters Mis long and exceptional career in the ileblj 
Bombay Legislative Council his remarkable work In the Imperial 
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Resolu- 
tion IV. 

The Laic 
I he- 
loses'ivh 
M MehW. 


Resolu- 
tion V. 


Leglsliili>c Council and his other public aetirltles, extendlnr over ■ 
period olv^ell-nlgh titty years, %ere of (he highest value to the country, 
llis invaluable services In the cause o1 Local Selt-Oovernment, higher 
education and constitutional progress combined with a firm grasp of 
principles and broad out-looL, made him one of the greatest and most 
hfllllant o! Indian leaders and wJH remain a splendid example and a 
rich heritage for the people of India whom he served with rare ability 
and disinterestedness, Indomltabte courage and sagacious statesman- 
ship. 


The audience simitar]} stood up and carried the resolution 
in solemn silence. 


XtcsoJotlon V. 

INDIA'S LOYALTy. 

The I’reildoiit Brother Delegates, the next resolultoa is 
a\so to bs put from the chair, because It requires no words of 
mine or any one elso to commend it to the assembly. The 
resolution runs as follows s— 

This Congress places on record itj profound sense of relief and 
thankfulness al the recovery of Ills Majesty the KIng-Cmperor from 
his recent accident and respeettutiy begs to convey to tils Majesty, on 
behalf of the people o< India, tbeir deep loyalty and profound devotion 
to the Throne, Ihelr unswerving olleglonce to the ftntish connection, 
and their Urm resolve to stand by the Empire at alt hojards and all 
costs. 


The resolution was earned by acclamation. 


ThePreideat I only desire to add that this message iviU 
be transmitted to H. E. the Viceroy with the request on your 
behalf that ,t may be conveyed to H,s Graeloos Majesty the 
King-Emperor. {applause.) 


Xliollon-bleBnlruBliopcndmantUBasn then called for 
three ^eers for H.s Majesty the Kmg.Emperor. The tvbole 

Mljrst)' " 



The late the Hon ble Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta m a, U-D K.c i c. 


Ecffiluiy Art Pr B tg We ^e 
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Resolution VI 


SUCCESS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES 

IN THE PRESENT WAR ^ 


SUCCC'^ to 

TJie PrcsKleiit — Brother Del^ates, the next resolution js 
also one which requires no word^ from anybody to commend it 
to this great assembly The resolution runs as follows — ■ present War 


This Concress places on record its abiding sense of the righte- 
ousness of the cause espoused by Great Britain and her Allies In support 
of the principles of liberty, justice and humanity, and while expressing 
its gratification and pride at the splendid achievements of the British 


Navy m consonance with its glorious traditions and at the heroism 
displayed b} the British Indian and Colonial soldiers earnestly prays 
that the cause of the Allies may be crowned with success 


The resolution was carried by acclamation 


Resolatioa VII. 


EXTENSION OF LORD HARDINGES TERM 
OF OFFICE 

Tlio rrc^idcnt '—Brother Delegates, with regard to the next 
resolution also it is not necessary that anybody should speak to 
It, because 1 have reason to believe that it is the unanimous wish 
of the whole people of India The resolution is as follows — 


Resolu- 
tion VII 

CtCensonof 

Lord 

Hard nges 
term of 
Office. 


This Congress begs to place on record its sensed gratitude to 
His Majesty s Government for extending the term of office of His Ex- 
cellency Lord Hardingeas Viceroy of Ind a till Alarch next end prayi 
that His Excellency s tenure of office may be extended till nfter the 
present crisis Is over 

The resolution was earned by acclamation. 


ReaolatioB VIII 

MILITARY AND NAVAL TRAINING AND tmnlrn 


VOLUNTEERING 

TUo rrcsiilciit — I call upon Sir Narayan Chandatarkar to 
move the next resolution 


MiLury M 1 
NenU 

and Votun- 


bii i» Clnntl'wnrk rr, (Bombay) —The resolution s,f jy o 

which I have the honour to propose reads as follows — fark!/r 

This Congress while re affirming Its previous Resolutions bn the 
subjects of Military training and Volunteering urges on the 
•Government 
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Resolu* 
tion \ lit 

M 1 wr anJI 
Kaval 
tainuio 
fcad Votan/- 
teenug 


(i) the }usUce and expedtency o< admiUmg; Indians io Commis- 
sions in tbe Army and Navy and of throwln^r open to 
them the existing Military and Naaal schools and Colleges 
and of opening fresh ones In the country so that they may 
be trained for Military and Naval careers • and 


SirN O 
Chanda- 
varkar 


(2) the necessity of re-organlsing the present sjstemof volun* 
teeiing Tilth due regard to the right of the people of the 
country to enlist themseiies as citizen soldiers of the 
Empire without distinction of race class or creed 


Mr. President, Brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, — 
Under ordinary circumstances and foltentng the precedents of 
the previous sessions of the Congress^ this resolution would have 
been put from the chair but for the fact that at this juncture of our 
history, the problem of military and naval careers for our people 
and especially the educated youth of India and also the question 
of volunteering have reached a stage not only of fresh import- 
ance but of an emphattc character which maVes the question a 
problem of problems having behind it, inherent in its character 
as it stands revealed before us to daj an imperial and therefore 
a vital force, \ttal to the interests the united interests, of Great 
Britain and India {aj/phuse) In other words, this problem 
has now become a problem of practical politics Years ago it 
might have been said perhaps with someforce thatihequestions- 
taised by the terms of this resolution vvere more or less of an 
academic cr Utopian character But as it was explained most 
lucidly 5 esterdaj in the statesmanlike address of the President 
lappJatise), the question of throwing open military and naval 
careers to our people is a question of the most pressing character 
now, so much so that cne of tbe leading dailies of this country— 
“ The Times of India — has admitted this morning that this is 
one of the questions pressed by the Congress, the solution of 
which can no longer be delayed [flpptmuii) What then are tbe 
fresh features of this question this problem, which have made it 
a problem of highly impcnal expediency and policy Note the 
signs of the times, watch the movements of the spirit, whether m 
India or m rngland compare that spint and lho«;e signs with 
similar signs of import, say, a hundred years ago, and you see at 
once, >cudi«c«in with true prophetic insight, how this military 
=tidna%=Iq«tMTCO has hecome a quamon nh.ch the British 
slatesnun is tailed upon by the toicn of Protidence to solve for 

the future development not only of India but of Inda England 

and the Colonies of Great Britain England 


About 115 years ago EngUnd tried the eapertment.-.n the 
stand shoulder to shtmUor to Bgbt fo, foe Empire. When at 
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Ihe beginning of the present war our Indian troops were sent to Resoiu 
the front, there were many or most amongst us who thought that 
u was an eapenment, the first ©fits kind, and I remember reading 
in the utterances of public men and even m the responsible S'n n„ 
statements of Ministers of the Crown that this was an experiment 
which was rendered necessary by the exigencies and necessities 
of the time and that necessity had appeared all of a sudden But chanj ^ 
mark you, in the history of nations, in the history of a nation varkar 
standing by itself, and even more so m the history of two nations 
representing different types of civilisation, but brought tOf^ether 
within the fold of what we call Empire and Imperialism, there is 
no suddenness m any movement Therefore, speaking with the 
voice of history, we may well say the sending of the Indian troops 
to England to fight at the front for our King Emperor was a 
dispensation of Providence which developed in its own time, 
having Its germinal seed cast into the soil, the fructifying and 
'fertile soil, of British India 115 years ago. There was no 
suddenness, though there was slowness m the working out of this 
destiny under Divine Providence. Just 115 years ago, Indian 
troops from Bombay were sent to Egypt and, a few years after 
that, one of the most eminent statesmen of Great Britain, whose 
name is still gratefully enshrined in our Indian memories, who m 
his t me proved one of the best friends and benefactors of India, 

Sir John Malcolm, recorded that event m 1827 in these words 
which are pregnant and suggestive, and I may almost say 
prophetic— prophetic because they foretold, as it were the spnt 
the manifestition of which we have the privilege to witness in 
our own times now Sir John Malcolm wrote, speaking of that 
event of the sending of Indian troops to Egypt in 1800 ‘ We 

c-in hard)} contemplate an event in any history more calculated 
to inspire reflection on the character' — mark the words— 

“of the transcendent power which our country ’ —that is 
England— *' hns attained than the meeting of her European 
and Indian armies on the shores of the Mediterranean' That 
transcendent power stands revealed before us to^ay m newly 
marked feat ures, features the signs of which no one can fail 
to mistake, who has the good of England and India at heart. 

Our troops ha\e gone they have gone without caring for 
their caste prejudice® they have fought side by side with the 


British soldier, and it nowstandsrecordedof themtotlieirgloryand 
to their credit, to our glory and to our credit, (ajiphw^e) that their 
bravery, th cir heroism, their self sacrifice, their identification heart 
and soul wit h the interests, the honour and the integrity of the 
British Empire, are "signal proofs, are stimag records of the 
comradeship in arms that exist between BnUsb and Indan 
soldiers.’ Tho*e are the words of Sir John French who com- 
Riandedthe British Army unul the otfierday at the front. But 
the sending of Indian troops, their heroism, their bravery— these 

are not the only signs of the times, hot there is a deeper, a more 
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I*'"'- souUtirring. and perhaps a mote siKnt movement of the spiritual 
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loyalty and the spint of ardent desire by S Lost' of the 
edueated youths of Inda novr have been fired, who wish to go to 
the front If only an opportunity svere given to them. (umiW, 
Ihave during the last eight months or so travelled ovTrT ^ 
parts of the country, . have come in eonmct with the „H andTu 
young amongst us, and if this fervour ofimperial patriotism .hm 
awakening nf the spintnal soul of India, Ihis desire to bea^arms 
lor the King may not show ire^lf 
liu myself, yet I have f™„r L 

hundred young men there has been Tv^ry “ 

themselves if thej can, m the service of Hkm" 

Emperor for the defence of the Etnoire frrn f 
.3 more apart from the PvofesLlTSdi^^tr „ar of"^‘ 
young men who are serving as dorm,. ““"y °f our 

avocations of hfe, have giveif no the., lo'lo»mg other 

(hear, hear) and have gone to Euro “ ''"o oountiy, 

Basra and other places merelv h po op to M esopotamia, to 
has been to serL 2 r colnfrv h their one and sole desire 

British Empire, of which they feel thf™"* V"'"’ ooti the 

ondcitirens {uppfeue., the^signsLf.he'Le's wLTc'V' 

d.,ss;:,.rw,rK'ra„':L:tS'th:;:m;"^ 

of words and language, but bMh„ a , * ‘“J' 

object lesson of this desire, 'this growing de'sui “ 

educated youth of -his count,,, yWave onlv roV ' 1 ’°”®’“ 

at these young men in their uniforL before me L voT , 

■a highly suggestive and provocative of the which 

embodied in .he term, of the resolution „hth® V ' 

placed before you for your acceotancf. f„ / " ^ 

do therefore to say .hat this qucLn is a„ft“ r‘‘ 

cliaracter That education only is eompIetL „hf h °^ “ 

pracee that the young „en of this eouo.L shS 

Lf~c;‘(^,i.ti; “ •-= ttf. 7 hirs 

Bryce aa having said some L 77 'a^ 7 “at 

been great and mighty, wonfd ha« 71 ' Itavo 

amongst the Eumpean and other oiS 

had not been brought in emitac. wLL „d ”'“'w 'P*' 

Lord Bryce himself would be coraDeIlrd 7 "^ 7°" “' 3 ' 

lud lurned out a false prophet, ben u "> admit that he 

~gfa„d :a«her.::,-nx%Ln— : 
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England’s caust is India’s, they nse or fall together That Resotu- 
Tvasthc comment ivhich you made on Lord Bryce s statemenu 
May I be permitted to offer another comment on the false ' **'7 
prophecy ol Lord Bryce— and I makethatcommentm all humility 
because Lord Bryce happens to be one of the celebrated 
and acknowledged historians of our limes, and I am but a feeble 
and bumble student of history And yet even a feeble and chand^ 
humble stud»ni of history may be able to throw light on the varKar 
lessons of history if he is ireful to mark the movem*nts of 
nations from times ancient It may be true that if England had 
stood alone, if England had remained insular, she might have 
become mightylikeothernations thathave stood single White that 
law of history as derived from its lessons may be acknowledged 
to be correct, a greater, a higher, a more sacred law stands writ 
large on the record of nations and the pages of history, and it is 
this Once a nation, which has remained isolated and single, 
steps out of Its orbit and comes in contact with another nation 
with Its own type of civilisation and the two nations are brought 
wiihm the fold of Empire, then the law of history is that the 
nation which has brought within its fold the other nation —once 
put upon a career of wha<. is called Empire or ImpenaJism,— has 
no other life than the life of the two put together And the life 
of the Empire true Imperialism, means that England will live 
and endure and will be true to her own traditions, will 
have her vitality preserved and continued, by the grace of God, 
provided she raises India to her own level (applause) That is 
the law which you ind 1 have to bear m mmd , that is the law 
which British statesmen have to bear in mind. And this 
crisis of th* war has come to teach us many a valuable lesson 
and this lesson m particuhr, that England cannot do without Indui 
and India cannot do without England And, therefore, united we 
must snnd, and we can onJj stand united if, nkmg advantage of 
the present psychological mom*nt in the d»simy of the Empire to 
which we ire bound, British statesminship rises equal to the 
occasion, giv“s the right-hand of fellowship ind sa>s to our 
educated fellow men “ Come witbm the fold of our military schools 
and naval schools and colleges ’ [applause) 

So far, I have dealt with the question, with the probkm of 
mif tarj and naval careers I come now to the equallj im 
portani question of Voluntcenng- A fnend of mine reminded 
me jestenlay evening that in speaking to this resolution 1 had 
belter hunt up the sutute on the subject of Volunteering and 
stud) the preamble I was aware of the preamble, but profiling 
bj the fri-ndly advice of that fnend, J have rev^seJ my 
memor) I have read the preamble. The preambk says* 

“ W h-reas roanj lojal subjects of Her Majesty have vo'untecred 
their services for the protection of tf* and pr^ert) and the 
preservation of th* peace, therefore it is esp-dient to ensvt a law 



Resolu on the subject of volunleenng.” The verj basis of t oluntccrinff 
Hon MH Jop]! subjects shouU be gnen an opportunity of giving 

Mitari *rd solid proofof their Joyalty to the Crown b> enlisting themselves 
as volunteers And m this connection, I am reminded of an 
^"^oiuTv event nhicb happened »n Bombay in 1877. In that }ear the 
teeriDg European Volunteer Corps of Bombay was formed and it u-as 
Sir N Q formed nt a public meeting not of the Europeans only but of tbe- 
wtor"* inhabitants of Bombaj » consisting of Hindus, Pirsis, Mussalmans, 
Indian Christians and Europeans It nas a Sheriff’s meeting 
and when the meeting was idiertiscd the late Sir P M Mehta, 
{ajj>!aufe) the fighter of fighters, tihosc eagle eyealwajs discerned 
where there tvas a departure being made from the principles of 
British equality and righteousness and fairness, rose equal to the 
occasion, sought the help of the late Mr Telang and gave notice 
to the conveners of the meeting that it was unfair that a meeting 
of the pubbe of Bombay composed of all classes should be called, 
— for uhat?— for the purpose of telling them that it is the Euro- 
peans cnly who were fitted to be volunteers and that the rest 
must be excluded {Cms f>/ • Shame'") Let us follow the story, 
because I have not completed it Mr Telang nnd Mr. Mehta, 
(as he then was) were net content merely with sending a protest 
against the meeting Both of them attended it Sir Richard 
Temple, who was then Governor of Bombay, presided Mr. 
Mehta opened the campaign in a forcible speech What 
was the answer given to him ? The spokesman at the meeting 
on behalf of the Europeans, who were present under the presi- 
dency of Sir Richard Temple, was one whose name some of you 
must be still reroemberiog It was Sir Raymond West who was 
then an eminent Judge of the High Court of Bombay ind who 
for years occupied the honourable place of Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay Unwcrsity His reply was that Indians were indeed 
ju«tified m expressing their longing to enlist themselves as volun- 
teers but a volunteer corps was not a mere corps of > olunteers but 
was something in the nature ofa club where all the members mess- 
ed together and there was perfect comradeship Indians divided 
into castes were disqualified from its pntileges Suppose, said 
Sir Raymond West at the Meeting, a Mahar enlisted himseVas 
a volunteer and Mr Tebng abo enlisted himself as a tolunteer 
•would ibe latter mess at the same table with the Mahar ? Sir 
Raymond "VSest concluded in these words, which I think so 
important that 1 must read them to you because they seem to me 
to stand m the Lght of a prophecy -Mr Mehta s aspirauons 
are those of a patriot and philosopher I doubt it not, and no 
one that 1 here know of does doubt it I trust that those aspira- 
tions of Mr Mehta and Mr TeUng will be realised one day ” 
“ I trust continued Sir Raymond West, speaking as the 

mouthpiece of the Europeans then present, one of whom was Sir 

Richard Temple, the Governor of Bombay. ‘M trust the time 
will come for their realisation, and till then I trust Mr Mehta 



and Mr Telang will exert themselves rather towards training Resoiu- 
their countrymen to patience, to zeal, to patriotism and man< 

Iiness.' Forty years have passed siace then Mr Telang, one 
of our most indefatigable workers and patriots, who served traui ng 

and worked for his country, has gone • the other veteran Sir 
tju “ teenng 

t'nerozesnan Mehta whose services to the country are writ large 

on our destinies, Ins done his work and departed after training chanda^ 
us to patience to zeal, to patriotism and above all to manliness varkar 
And now the time is come when we may ask—" Is tt not now for 
the British Government to open the doors of volunteering to our 
people ’ {Hear, hear and applause) 

I and you have an abiding sense of faith in the teachings of 
British history and in the traditions of the British Government 
and the British race {applause) 

We hope and trust that when the war is over, military and 
naval careers will be opened to us and that volunteer corps 
too Will also be accessible to us And no moment is more 
opportune than the present for formally placing this 
resolution before you. During this season of Christmas, His 
Majesty only the other day sent an affectionate, friendly and 
heartfelt me<sage to the Army and Navy of the British Empire 
At this hour, in this season of Christmas, we bow our heads before 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and pray that we may be 
enabled to become members of those professions for the defence of 
the Empire at large {Loud and eantinued applause) 

Xlio President —Before calling upon the next speaker, I 
would venture to remind the delegates that our time limit is 
10 minutes for the proposer and ^ minutes for those who follow 

TIioHonWeMr M V Joslit (Berar), in seconding the 
resolution, addre<sed the audience m Marathi and the following is 
the summary of his speech — 

The proposer has given the leasons why this resolution TJie Hoa 
should, instead of being put from the chair, be discussed The ^'oshT 
thousands of Indian soldiers who have «acnficed their lives on 
the held of battle in Europe, have given a special significance 
VO this question just now The request embodied in the resolution 
IS made with the object of getting facilities and opportunities to 
the people of this country, first, to qualify themselves by necessary 
training and then serve the cause of the Empire. When Germany 
with Its initial impetuosity overran Belgium, it relied on two things, 
that Indians were ready to revolt against British rule and that 
Indians, even if k ell disposed, were not qualified as a nation to fight. 

They were grievously wrong m the first but they were nght as 
regards the second and are right even to day. And why ? 

Because we had no military training and are not allowed to 
volunteer We marvel at 30 or 40 lakhs of Englishmen enlisting 
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Resolu- as volunteers in (ace of certain death, but if opportunities were given 
tion vui jjjg people of this country, I have no doubt hundreds of 
■MDtaryand thousands would have been equally ready to sacrifice their lives 
Do we feel the same interest in the Empire as an Englishman 
and \ oiun does ’ How can we unless equal opportunities were given to us as 
teermg (q other Component parts of the Empire ? Ifonly India were ready. 

The Hon the SIX or seven millions of Germans could not a^aiL We could 

Josw' ^ easily have spared 1 to 10 millions. Perhaps Germany might 

havene\er begun the war and the history of the world might 

have been otherwise Even now, if the nght to \olunteeris 
granted, we shall show in six months for wlnt we shall be ready. 
The two things demonstrated in this war as necessary for 
offensive operations are long distance arlillery and men They 
have since produced shells but fighting men cannot be produced 
to order Belgium was overrun, and so was Serbia for want of 
fighting men and even m Mesopotamia a vigorous ofFensue 
cannot be taken for want of men India can easily supply the 
wantj only if opportunities were given 

The resolution speaks of justice and expediency in allowing 
Indians to volunteer, but what is expedieocy to us ma> not be 
so to our rulers It is because we want our rulers to seethe 
expediency as tnt see it that we submit this resolution for the 
consideration of the Government I therefore, commend, this 
resolution to jour acceptance 

iMr R C Mr IL 0 Bonorjeo (Bengal) —Mr President, brother 
Boneriee delegates, ladies and gentlemen, it seems to me somewhat 
laboured, after the clear and concise remarks of our President 
jesterday and the erudite addresses to which you have just 
listened for some one else to support this motion But it is not 
inappropriate that one coming as I do, from the Province of 
Bengal, that Province about which Lord Macaulay made that 
most didactic and inaccurate utterance to which our President 
referred yesterday and which every event m the history of 
Bengal has proved to be unhisloric and false (appfawse) it is not 
inappropnate that I should say perhaps a few words in regard 
to this most important motion. 

Now, this motion has been divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the issue of commissions to Indians, the second 
with the subject of volunteering All self governing nations 
pride themselves that they are self governing because they are 
logical Where is the kgie m excluding Indians from the 
Commissioned tanks in the army’ The logic is this Indians 
are good enough to Bgbt as soldiers, they are not good enough 
to occupy the position of ofBcere [skame) If m every profession, 
in every trade, where Indians have been allowed to rise to the 
highest positions, they haive shown themselves,— our President js 
an example (qgpfauaj)— worthy to rank with the highest of any 
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other nation in the world —is it to be said, can it be said, that the 
trade of a soldier requires more brains than the trade of a 
lawyer ’ Is it to be said that ibe trade of a soldier requires more 
ingenuity than the trade of a biologist or a professor like 
Professor J C Bose ^ {apptattse) Is it to be said that the pro- 
fession of commanding an army requires more genius than that 
of producing poems like those of Rabindranath Tagore ’ (applause) 
and further is it to be said that a country which has produced 
generals like Shivaji and Ranjit Singh (applatiAe) is incapable 
of producing generals now’ Secondly, if that atgumeni is 
advanced, and if all these considerations are swept away, then 
the logic of c'ccluding Indians from commissions m the army has 
&iled in this war. Is u harder to heat the sick under cannonade, 
15 it harder to direct a hospital which is being constantly shelled 
than to direct an army which at any rale has some means of 
protecting Itself ’ Indians are allowed to have commi'sions to 
go into dangerous positions to heal the people, are they to be 
refused positions to kill the enemies of the country ? (Hear,Aear) 
It IS ridiculous All people who have opposed the grant o/ 
self government to India have opposed it, now at least, on the 
ground that we are not ready for it. What is one of the most 
important elements of self government ? Surely, this, namely, 
the capacity to ssve oneself, the capacity to protect oneself and 
the capacity to protect one's own institutions Are we to be 
denied all possibility of learning how to protect ourselves and 
then to be told that we are not fit for self government P It is as 
if we were to be kept away by artiRaal barriers from the sea and 
then be told that we could never be sailors because we had not 
learnt to swim (applause) 

Gentlemen, the second portion of the motion asks that 
Indians may be permitted to enrol themselves as Volunteers 
Now there can be only two objections to this One is that they are 
not Ht to be volunteers We ask for all proper physical tests to 
be applied, and if we fail, it is our own fault Secondly, were they 
to be armed, they may turn their arms against England If the 
leaders of English thought really think so, why do they after one 
year of the war, boast m the House of Commons, boast before 
the world, that of all parts of the Empire that have supported 
them not the least loyal and the least enthusiastic are the peoples 
•of India? (applause) In the next place, one of the accusations 
that the leaders of English thought in this country have always 
brought against the Indian is his lack of discipline They say 
that the one thing we have to learn is discipline They blame 
us as a matter of fact for not listening to our leaders to whom 
they do not listen themselves (lau^htei), but how are we to get this 
discipline better than by military training? If indeed it is necessary 
that the youth of the country should be trained to discipline, what 
better training can they have than the training of a volunteer ’ 
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, I have not gone •deeply, the time, as the President has 
reminded you, is very short.— -I have not gone deeply into therca- 
sons but even if the reasons that I have advanced and the more 
cogent reasons that have been advanced were to fail, I would 
point out to the Governors of the coun'r)' the reason that the na- 
tion feels— what nation can help feeling It’— that this rvill help the 
grotttii of manliness. It may be that we shall have to shout for 
.a long time to get this reform, but persererance Is one of the 
q^ualities that makes soldiers, and in order to show ourselves 
worthy of being soldiers, we must bo worthy, at any rate, of 
perseverance in asking for it. U may be that concessions are 
vrrung slowly and by force of circumstances from the Government, 
yet there will come a lime when we shall prove that ne are In 
full flood, for, 

“ For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

By creeks and inlets slowly making 
Comes silent flooding In the mam " {appUi^ut). 

Lain 31 Jlnhadiir Clmtul, (tahore);-Mr. President, brother 
delegates, ladies and gemlemen— The resolmion th.at I am called 
upon to support is to my mind the most Important of all resolu- 
tions I do not agree with Sir Narajan Chandavarkar when he 
gays that this was a resolution which should have been proposed 
by the chair and no speccheswere required font, because 1 consider 
it the most important resolution and 1 think it is merely for this 
reason that our worthy President in hlv mnuguml address gave 
It more prominence than to any other demand of the Congress, 
Ifyouigentlemen, can persuade the Government to remove the 
restrictions and disabilities .is regards commissions in the army 
and enrolment as volunteers, I think you cannot have so much 
necessity of pressing other demands ; because my belief Is that 
lother demands are naturally conceded with this one concession. 
31y belief is that the restnetions and disabilit.es as rernirds 
Commissions in the army and as regards our enrolment as volu- 
teers are doe to distrust cn the part of the Government in this 
particular department at least, though in ail other departments 
the disabilities are not due so much to distrust as to self-mterest m 
thedistnbulvon of the loaves and Ashes in the hands of Gov emment 
If y DU can remove this distrust, all other inequalities will be easily 
adjusted Government, you must know, want men for the Army, 
This want was always felt, it was not only now at the time of 
war that it is felt, it was perceived even before The sources for 
enlisting European soWietsate very limited. The United King- 
dom and the Colonies do not afford such unhmued sources and 
atthesametimethemainttnanccofa Urge European standing 
Army IS most espensive. The only Celd that nas inexhaustible 
nas India ; but that field iras not tapped by the Government. 
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As-was just now said t} the previous speaker, it was not tapped ResoJu 
simply because the idea was this; because there was a lurking 
apprehension m the Government's mind, that raising a large 
Indian army would perhaps mean a menare to Government itself tramm" 
My faith is that if measures were tatwen in proper time and “d^olun 
volunteers were trained, the Government would have been able 
to put millions and millions of Indian soldiers, who would have dur 
by this time solved the problem of German militarism It is our Chand. 

gentlemen, to assure the Government and prove that they 
are working under false and unfounded fears. It must be plainly 
told to the Government that their rule stands on rocky founda- 
tions of justice and good-wilt of the people, and they must not 
be afraid of the people to whom they are doing so much good It 
impossible to believe— an individual here or there may prove 
ungrateful— blit it is impossible to believe that the whole people 
may prove ungrateful to those who are doing so much good 
It IS clear then, gentlemen, that it is the policy of distrust that 
stands in the way of an open door to Indians to enter into the 
Army without distinctions of creed, caste or race It is a false 
excuse to say that such and such a race does not possess the 
courage and cannot give proper material for the army 

As far *is the Punjab is concerned, I can quote figures and 
facts to prove that some races have been left out which gave the 
Sikh army their best generals and their best soldiers. It la plain 
that in the time of Maharaja Hanjit Singh there was no restric- 
tion whatever on entry into the army and I can tel) you that the 
greatest generals and soldiers of Ranjit Singh did not come from 
the Rajputs or the Jats but most of them were Kshathriyas. 

There is no time to enter into details but I may quote one 
instance, one name, which is the most well-known name up to 
this time m the Punjab, and it is a household word. This name 
IS such that it will ever live fresh in the roemorj of the people I 
can tell } ou that the name of Maharaja Ranjit Singh may fall 
into oblivion, but this name will be remembered for ever and 
ever The name of that General is Hari Singh Natwa Ranjit 
Singh put him to the task of putting down the turbulent tnbes on 
the Frontier and he so completely subdued them and spread 
such a terror m their minds that up to this time the Pathan 
women, and the women of the Punjab, when they have to 
silence their children, utter the name of that general and the 
mere mention of his name is suffiaent to silence a child who is 
turbulent When a child is turbulent the mother says to the 
child “ Be silent, Hariya is coming , and that is sufficient to 
silence the child Hariya is nothing else than the abbreviation 
of Han Singh Natwa The wonder is that at this time the 

tribesmen of that great general and even the descendants of that 

great general who are now hvrngare debarred from entering 
theAtmj. [Here, the Ficstdent sounded Ats As to the 
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importance of trust and confidence in the Indian soldier, I cannot 
command better and more forcible words Sir, than the words of 
the Hon ble Mr Surendranath Bancijea which I quote from a 
speech which he delivered at Poona » 


“ In this connection it is impossible not to refer to the 
exclusion of our countrymen from the commissioned ranks in the 
Army The bra\est native soldier, a born warrior, and though 
he may have in him the making of a great Caplain cannot in 
these dnjs rise beyond the rank of a Subadar Major or a 
Resaldar-Major in the British Army A Shivaji, a Hjdcr Ah, a 
Ranjit Singh, a Madhaji Scindii could not now have risen to 
the position of the Colonel of a Regiment or the Cnptain of a 
Company This ostracism of a whole people, this exclusion of 
the representatives of the Military races m India from high* 
command m the Army, cannot add to the strength and the 
stability or the greatness of the Empire The Romans, the up- 
builders of the mightiest Empire in the ancient world, followed a 
difierent policy Gibbon says — 


" But m tl-e eye of the law all Roman citizens were equal, 
and all the subyecta of the Empire were citizens of 
Rome and the bold adventurer from Germany or 
Arabia was admitted with equal favour to the Civil or 
Mil tary command which cilizens alone bad been once 
entitled to assume over the conquests of his fathem." 

Trust in the people, conridence in the ruled, is the secret 
of successful imperial sway Never was there a more sttikmu 
illustration of this truth than in the splendid results which followed 
the adoption of this policy by Akbar A stranger to the 
countr) , the son of a pnace who had been driven from his throne 
beset with enormous difficulties at the commencement of his’ 
reign, ho surmounled them nil and founded the mightiest Empire 

of h.s tune, whchfor nearly two ccniuries continued to nourish 

with undimiuished vigour What was the secret ’ Wh.,. i i 
Akhar learnt u f He loved the people and trusted them The’; 
returned Ills love w„h abundant measure of gratitude whmh 
eoastituted the greatest bulwark of his throne [Th, Pr.^t 
agamn jtndcd tha gang uni the epeuler retired ] '' 

MrK VenkataredO. Nnyudii (Madras) -M, p,„.a. . 
brother delegates ladies and gentlemen I come from the An^h 
land an to the .„db„sthis resolution hassoec.al^p a„c a 

IS this that for some years past the descendants of those , 

the Carnatic for .he British have been excluded from the 1 

hears ago in my eh Idhood whole villages could h, ^ ’’ 

m the Madras Pres deucy in the Telugf ,a„d ^dlt 
of commissioned officers whose pension was la ^ * c°™P05ed 

revenues of the villages they inhabited V 

hu,o„hasbeenw..hd.awu'^Jtl4:rt"e„'l^dot 
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recruit from the Telugus, every difficulty has been felt to find Rc'olu- 
men, and why’ Because the sons of these commissioned 
officers are now rich on account of the nch plains of the Godaven 
and Krishna,— these rich sons could not accept the lowest place 

on the rank and file, and when we want the recruiting officers Voioa 
_ tecnn» 

to gi%e commissions to our men, Government are not prepared 
This resolution, therefore, on the question of giving commissions yVnilata 
has special importance to us. But more than the first part of the reddi 
resolution, I would lay greater stress on the second part, for the 
inherent principle laid therein is that of effective defence for our 
Empire Jf this war that « now raging has taught anything to 
the world, it is this, ' that no nation could ever be anare when a 
war may break out, no nation could ever be aware how its allies 
might stand bj It, no nation could e\er be aware how treaties 
would be respected Belgium with England to her right, with 
France on her borders, could not be saved against the vandalism 
of Germany, Turn again to poor Servia Servia with Greece 
to whom she was bound by treat), with Italy so close to her,— 

Servia could not be saved. Coming to our own waters, when 
that mischievous little imp of an Emden was committing havoc 
on our shores, it was left to an Australian Cruiser to save us 
from that danger How long can we go on at that rate ’ 

(ajipfeu.e) Are we not to defend oursclve* ’ What is our 
Army and Navv to<day ’ 7a 000 British soldiers and 150,000 of 
our own men of whom a great lot has been going away to defend 
■three hundred millions ' Impossible How is that to be done ’ 

How are we to defend oursehcs is the next question If we 
propose a regular Army, the cost would be almost prohibitive 
From this ver> platform those leaders whom I see to my nght, 

I hive known for years and years, urging from this platform and 
in the Press that it was impossible to increase the military ex- 
penditure of the countr) If a regular Army cannot be mamtain“d, 
what IS the other alternative ? It is only that of allowing us to 
be trained as volunteers It is only then that we can effectively 
defend ourselves The "Times of India' in its leader 
yesterday, while admitting, as Sir Narayan Chandavarkar point- 
ed out, that there was no difference of opinion on this point, 
wanted us to wait, and said that it was not discussed prop-rly, 
and we must wait till the war was over. If only the '* Times ’ 
were in tou h with iihal is going on m the South, if only it were 
aware of the resolutions passed at the Andhra Conference 
and at the District Conferences m the Telugu country year 
after year. It would hive been aware that the question has b^en 
well discussed and threshed out and there is nothing more to 
be said Delay ne cannot have: There is no knowing when 
the avalanche of war might come upon a nation and if to morrow 
there should be complications haw are we to defend ourselves ’ 

Therefore, genilemeo, I would ask you to pass this resolution 
•without the slightest delay in the name ©four country (aj>j?iaufg). 



Resolu- rnnait fioknrjn SnIIi 3n»rn,(I-ucl,liow) Ihcn m-ldc = speech 

tion viii. Hindi in support of the proposition. i 

The lTe,i.lTOt:-Tl.is reioliiHon lus been duly proposed 
“d vileo- '‘"‘I supported. Brother delegates, is it your 

teenng pleasure that this resolution should he passed ? [Cri/s cf 3 rs. 

Pundit yes.) 

Ookaran 

Nath The resolution w.ts then declared carried, 

Mtsra 

Hosolntlon 

THE ARMS ACT, 

Resolu The rrcshlouti— The next resolution is moved from the 

tton IX chair because it has been moved so often that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to hate tc proposed and formally seconded 
again. The resolution is • 

In view of the hardship entailed by the Arms Act (XI of iSjS) as at 

The Arms 

Act present admlnlsUTed. and the rules made thereunder and the unmerited 

Slur which U easts upon the people of this country, this Conjress Is ol 
opinion that the ^aid Act and the rules made thereunder should he so 
moditied that any restrictions which may be con«Idered necessary as to 
the possession ami bearing; and use of arms shall apply equally to all 
persons residing In or visiting Indio, and that all licenses should be 
liberally issued, shatt not require renewal shall operate within the 
whole ol the province concerned and shall be rev ocable only on proof of 
misuse 

Tli« rrcsideut .—Brother delegates, is it your pleasure that I 
should declare this resolution passed’ (CnesofYet, Yea.) 

The resolution was then declared carried. 


Kesolutioa X. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


ResolU' 
tion X 
India 
and ihe 
Colonies. 

Mr M K, 
Gandhi 


Mr- M K. Gfimlbi, ^Bombay), who on rising was received 
with an ovation, said : — Mr. President and friends, the resolution 
that stands m nvy name reads thus : — 

This Congress regrets that the existing laws affecting Indians In 
South Africa and Canada have not. In spite of the liberal and Im- 
perialistic declarations of Colonial Statesmen, been Justly and equally 
administered and this Congress trusts that the Self-Governing Colonies 
will extend to the Indian emigrants equal rights with European emig- 
rants and that the Imperial Government « ill use all possible means 
to secure the rights which have been hitherto unjustly withheld from 
them, thus causing widespread dissatisfaction and discontent 
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Mayl please appeaUo the press to alter the word “equally Resotu 
to “equitably because that was the word given last night at ^ 
the Subjects Committee meeting 

_ , and tbe 

Friends, jt is an irony of fate that, whilst this vast assembly Colon es. 

will be regretting the attitude, the hostile attitude, that has been „ k 
adopted by the self governing Colonies, a contingent of your Oondhi 
countrymen formed in South Africa will be nearing the theatre 
of %var m order to help the sick and tbe wounded J am m 
possession of facts m connection with this contingent formed m 
South Africa, which shows that it is composed of the middle 
classes which, m accordance with the “Times of India ’ are 
going to form the future self governing nation These men are 
drawn from ex indentured Indians and their children , they are 
drawn from the petty hawkers, the toilers and the traders — all 
these men compose this great contingent And yet the Colonies 
do not consider it necessary to alter their attitude, nor do I see 
the logic in their altering their policy It is the fashion now a days 
to consider that because we have uken our humble share m the 
war b> not being dislojal to the Government at the present 
juncture, we are entitled to rights which have been hitherto 
withheld from us as if those nghts were withheld from us, 
because our loyally i\as suspected No, my friends If they 
hate been withheld from us, the reasons are different and those 
reasons will have to be altered They are due, some of them, 
to undying prejudices , they are due, some of them, to economic 
causes and these will ha>e to be examined The prejudices will 
have to be borne down 

What are the hardships that our countrymen are labouring 
under in South Africa, in Canada and in the other self governing 
Colonies? In South Africa, the settlement of 1914 secured 
what tbe passive resjsters were fighting for and nothing more 
and they were fighting for the restoration of legal equality tn 
connection with emigration from British India and certain other 
things That legal equality has been restored, the other things 
granted, but the domestic troubles still remain and if it was not 
the custom unfortunately inherited for the last thirty years that 
the language, the predominant language m this assembly, should 
be English, our Madras friends will have taken good care to 
learn one of the Northern vernaculars and then there are 
men enough from South Africa who would tell you in one of 
our own tongues the difficulties that we have to go through 
even now in South Africa Thevare in connection with the 
holding of landed property , they are m connection with men 
who having been once domiciled m South Afnca return to 
South Africa , there are difficulties m connection with the 
admission of their children and m connection with trade 
licences These are, if I may call them so bread-and 
butter difficulties. There are other difficulues which I shall 
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not enumerate just now. In Canada, it is not possible for 
those brave Sikhs nho are domiciled there to bnnff their 
wivesand children {<nt! Of "tAatiu' ) That is the difficulty 
m Canada The law is the same but the admmistrauon is Mlely 
unequal. I feel that this unequal administration mil not be 
altered because of the splendid aid ahich India ts said to have 
rendered to the Empire 

Then how ore these difficulties to be met ’ I do not 
intend to go into details , but the Congress proposes that this 
difficulty can be met by nn appeal to the sense of justice 
of colonial statesmen and by an appeal to the Imperial 
Government I fear that the Congress can only do this. Lord 
Hardinge, only a few months ago, made a fervent appeal to 
Indian publicists and to Indian public statesmen for helping him 
to come to an honourable solution which util return the dignity 
of India and at the same time not cause any trouble to the self' 
governing colonies. Lord Hardinge is still waiting for an 
answer That answer is not supplied b> the Congress nor can 
It be supplied by the Congress It has to be supplied by 
associations such as the Imperial Citizenship Associauoo the 
specialists if i maj call them so The Congress has given 
them the lead and it is for these associations to fnme the details 
jn which they will have to examine the rival claims and offer to 
Lord Hardinge *i detailed seduuon a solution which wiU 
satisfy the colonial Governments as well as the Indian people 
and will not take away anything vvliatsoever from the just 
demands that this resolution makes. With these words t have 
much pleasure m proposing this resolution (tsud a/tohaie) 


Mr G A 
Xate«ari 


air G V ■Nntcs'iii, (Madras) —Mr President, ladies and 
gentlemen, the brave and victorious general, who has just 
returned to his motherland after wmnmg, in a brave feat of arms 
mth weapons unique and almost unparalleled m the history of 
the world, has spoken on the question, and I feel that even as 
bumble camp-followers, ue m India have very little right to 
speak of or to take part in narrating the story of the struggle in 
which he and his heroic comrades have played such a chivalrous 
and honourable part I only venture to ask you to rectU that 
the resolution this yt^r on the subject is somewhat different 
from that which we used to adopt for some years past. In 
previous years, we used to state with indignahoa and sometimes 
with despair, that the Imperial Government by their non j>ossumus 
attitude had done Jmle or nothing on behalf of ourselves and our 
countrymen in South Afnca We were also feeling sotneumes 
m despair about the Colonies , and the Imperial Government 
have often told us that thigi were unable-sometimes they went 
so far as to frankly confess that they were almost ,mpotent-to 
influence these great Colonies But, sir, we are now m better 
times, if I may say so, and paraphrase in feeble language the 
«ords or H., Excolkno, the V^eroy Lord Hardmge, epitog 
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in the Viceregal Council on September 8, I9l4, said — “ I cannot Resolu. 
help feeling that as the consequence of the great services which the ^ 
people and the princes of India ha^e rendered during the war— I 
-cannot help feeling, ’ said His Lordship, ** lh4t as a consequence, ®nd the 
better relations will be promoted amongst the component parts 
of the British Empire, many misunderstandings will be removed Mr a A. 
and outstanding grievances settled in an amicable and generous 
manner.” In this sense out of evil good may come to India, and 
this IS the desire of all We may also remember that some 
months ago, when the Resolution in the Imperial Legislative 
Council that India should also be allowed to send her repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Conference, was accepted by the 
Government ot India, there was an unexpected outburst of 
enthusiasm over the proposal in India and even in some c' the 
colonial n"wspapers You recall to your mind the famous sen- 
tence in which the “OWaita Pms ‘ said that the time had 
come when it should change its views and India should be given 
Its proper place in the Councils of the Empire If I am not 
mistaken, an Australian newspaper, a leading organ of opinion, 
also declared in the same way I hope, I sincerely hope, and I 
trust y^u all earnestly believe that these words these high 
thoughts, will be translated into action, that the present policy 
of unjust— I will borrow Mr Gandhi’s words but, I will rather 
stick to the original wording— the present policy of unjust and 
invidious distinction between the various classes of His hlajesty’s 
subjects will soon be a thing of the past I also wish to remind 
you that it was only about the same time as His Excellency the 
Viceroy was speaking in this country, that Mr Asquith said — 

*' We welcome with appreciation the proffered aid of India to the 
Empire which knows no distinction of race or class, where all are 
alike subjects of the King Emperor, and” — mark the words— 

•' are joint and equal custodians of our common interest and 
fortunes, ’ and “our relations will soon be changed ” 

I wish now, sir, to turn with your kind leave, to refer to 
another matter about which I am sure the whole Congress will 
be most happy to know something. There happen to be present 
on this very platform two of Mr Gandhi's distinguished 
colleamies who have borne with him all his troubles and sorrows 
in the gigantic enterprise in which he was engaged I refer to 
the presence of Imam Sahib Abdul Kadir Babaji who has gone 
to jail m South Afnca for our cause and for the cause of our 
country I also refer to Sorabji Rustamji, the son of that famous 
passive resister May I also refer to the remark that wasjustly 
made some j ears ago and I repeat it with all the emphasis I 
could command— that the problem of Indian nationality, forms 
solution of which this Congress lias been sUrted and for which 
It has been working with a single-eyed devotion, seems to be 
very satisfactorily solved m South Africa with such brave leaders 
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Mr G A 
ISatessn 


Mr J B 
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as Mr Gandhi Ih: Hindu, this Mahomndan crcntlcman to whom 
I ham refeiTcd and this distinguished Patsi Tliej seem in 
South Afnca to ham solved, and soiled successfullj to the credit 

and honour of India, the problem or Indnn nationahtv 

and for that great sen ice, if for nothing else th-i arc cninlcd to 
ourre\e-red memory (c7>7)7anw) 


3Ir JcliiiiKlrll Pelll.fBombaj) -Mr President, brother 
and sister delegates, ladies and gentliinen, I ham great pleasure 
m supporting the proposition which has just non been momd 
and s-cond-d in sn,h eloquent and lucid te-ms When one 

approaches the question of the treatment of Indians in theself- 

EOierningeoto.es of England, .mn one realises the manifold 
difficulties and d.sadi antages and iniquities under which they 
toe to live there from days end ,o days end. I confess it is 
diffieult to speak with restnmt and with modernt.on Ladies 
and gentlemen, the history of this question, the many difficulties 
under which our eountrjmen ham to l.m m the eoIon.es is old 
hislorj. ,t IS an of. repeated tale of m.serj , of lamentation and of 
dis^ce . and I do not think ,t necessary go over that ground 
a. momen. All that ,s necessary at present ts to saj 

that he eonditioas .ha, pre, -ailed there months ago prevaH to-day 

Prsident, that the immediate quesuon which Wats handled so 
weltod so ably by our distinguished countrymen Mr Gandhi 
hasbeensolied But I mainuio, and I am sure you will agree 
th l„”dw I-"-™ of-hc^tatufo' 

be sol M i'" V '^‘>'"”'"2 >et remams to 

be soiled and must be faced sooner or later There are forces 
m this country, great forces moral pol.lical. social, and 
economic, whuh are daily coming into existence with a force 
peculiar to all the forces and manifesations of nature and I 
venture to think, that these forces will come forward and soh,. 
this question with a rapidilj and zeal, with a , 

unmistakable attitude peculiar to the forces of nature^ ^ 
ever that happen^, that will happ-n in a inann«*r nh 'Vh«J- 

ourdifficulliesstraighrawa, T„ the ™ 

the duty of this enunu, to g„ „„ represeutet,™ "r '* 

representations to th- authorities that b-, aL hnn-r , I " 

nonce the feelings of this counm. that rhi.! 

no soluuon other than that which is compatible “wTffi he”'" 
in the Empire which is compatible with her great s.a'us T 
British Empire. Mr President hd.es and g7„,lens„ 
been told limes w.ihm. number tha, we ih" 

British Empir“ and that we should h- „ 

I should like to know what citizenship shou^ 

wearegomg,oh=,rea.edm,he„,„Lf;'e%':“" ■“ '' 

out<d»,e\en under the British flaw anrf treated 

British Crown I, for one, Mr Ire a 

^er> well for some gen.leme. "■« - - all 

preach moderation, patience 
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and tact {applams) I think these virtues have been preached Resolu 
ad natiseam over and over again {Hear, hear and applause) ^ 

I admit also that it is a difficult problem , but I refuse to believe 
that It IS a problem hich IS incapable of solution I refuse to *nd the 
believe that English public opmion IS so hopelessly impotent as 
not to appeal to the self governing colonies to legislate m a Mr j B 
manner which mil bnng their legislation in consonance with the 
spirit underl) ing the British constitution , and I think this country 
would do well to go on submitting representations after repre- 
sentations putting forward emphatic declarations that they would 
have no solution other than that which is compatibh with their 
position and dignity and importance as an integral part of the 
British Empire With these words I support this proposition 
{applause). 

Mr Ariksban Slnlia. (Bebar) — Mr President Before I go AnK 
on with my speech I wish to make one correction that is, that I 
belong to Behar and not to Bengal as stated in the agenda paper 

Mr President and brother delegates my predecessors have 
told }ou about the sufferings and disabilities of our countrymen 
in the self governing colonies, and I will tell you in a ^ew chosen 
sentences as to what are the disabilities of our countrymen in 
South Africa Our countrymen are not allowed there to be sen^ 
to any school for education , there i$ no primary or secondary 
school supported by the Union Government for the education of 
the children of our countrymen,— not to speak of the High Schools 
and Colleges They are not allowed to walk on the footpath 
reserved for the white men of that place nor are they allowed to 
occupy 'eats in WunicipaJ or other parks for tJie upkeep of which 
even our countrymen contribute 

These are not the only disabilities but there are lots of other 
disabiliues Si^pose i countiyman of ours comes for a vear or 
so from that country to any place in Ind a on any business or to 
'ce any relation and wants to go back he is given a p“rnnt to 
return within a speciSed time The Emigration officer who 
administers the taw ofemgration administers it so strictly that 
our countryman is turned out ruined when he goes back from 
India His children wife and relations are not allowed to look 
after his business as the licence for trade is i personal one and so 
does not permit of the basiness being earned on by others Thus 
they also have to come back after closing the business The 
Indians are not allowed to enter anv Government service They 
are not allowed to the franchise of sitt ng m Parliament or the 
Municipal or other Boards. However neb one may be he is not 
allowed to acquire an inch of land lod a is called tb" property 
of every one.^Any man from the remotest corner of the globe 
can come and acquire land here, but although we are fellow- 
citizens in the Briti h Empire, ifwe go there we are denied the 
ordinary right to acquire and possess land and build houses th*re 
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Thus our countrymen are entirely it the mercy of those people. 
The utmost that we can get is n ten years* lease of land but 
It IS simply impossible to imagine that for such a short period as 
ten years any man vml build a permanent house there for his 
living. We are not treated on equal terms with the other sell- 
governing nations 

Gentlemen, what are the remedies ’ In the second part 
of the resolution, we ask that our Imperial Government should 
take steps to compel the Union Government to treat us as fcllow- 
citizens of the mighty Bnttsh Empire of which India is the 
bnghtest jewel in the British Crow n We cannot do otherwise 
than take measures of reuliation \Vc must be given equal 
treatment, and if they refuse to admit us to equal rights we have 
every right to tell them that they have no nght to come to our 
land as India is our country They have no right to come to 
India aind enjoy an> pnvilege here so Jong as the) are not pre- 
pared to extend to us similar and corresponding privileges m 
their country when we go there I f they persist in saying that we 
are not to be given equal terms, we Indians will exercise that right 
here and our Government should plainly tell them that India will 
be shut up against them for their refusing us equal rights. 
We want mutuality of treatment and nothing else We 
plead for reciprocity on equal terms They should not be 
allowed to trade with India or to come to India so long as equal 
rights are not given to us We must appeal to our Govern* 
ment to maint-un and protect our rights With tliese few words, 
gentlemen, I support this resolution. 

Mr Frcsulcut -^Is it jour pleasure, brother delegates, 
that this tesoluten should be passed with the word “equitably " 
substituted for the misprint “ equally {Crtes yes) 

T.Vvf .'uir.rth'r.vjiv t/ss Ahsv Atri'a-.rid caiTuai* 
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Mr B Q 
Hornlman 


air.B G.Uormmm, (Bombay) —Mr. President, brother- 
delegates, lad es and genilemen, the resolution which I have to 

propose IS as follows 


That the Consress cord ally thanks His Excellency the Viceroy 
for his statesmanlike support ot the Resolution passed in the ImperiM 
Legislative Counc I demanding on hehalf of Ind a the right to be 
represented m the Imperial Conference The Congress expresses^be 
hope that the demand made by the unanimous voice of the Imperial 
Legislative Council on behalf of the people ot India w,II meet with 
adequate response from the Dominions and the Imperial Government 

Ti rr.T T mT” 

fb.U ol l„d„ br t.. ra™b,„ to b, 0,00, oj by 

members of the Imperial Ceundl ^ elected 
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IliaiotOK,) ,,„h all respect thil I ih.nk Lord Hardinre «as 
oreng Tins Imperial Conlerencc has no conslitulion properly 
speaking and the Viceroy. »hen he spoke of us conslilution, iva, 

las hot the hand 

the hand of Esau, the soice iras the voice of Lord 
Hardmgc, the hand vvas the hand of Whitehall Whenever 
here is an) great step foritaid to be taken, no matter 

U hitehall will femet out some sou of technicality, some sL of 
constitutional invention m order to create delay {applam) 
Tliat IS what I think happened on this occasion This Con. 
ference has no constitiitioa It ,s a thing of j esterda) I, has 
only been in esistence for a few jnars and it came into existence 

by the invitation of the Government of the Kina Tlie Pn 

mem of the United Kingdom asked the ministers of the Col'onm^ 

to assemble in London at a Conference, and thartlferha e 
continued to do at every successive Conference Aufhat 
neces-aiy to enable India to enter the Conference ittothe 
Government of the King Emperor should issue to h7r a 
inviution to do so That having been done I for on. a 
belie%e fora Single moment that the Colonies' thnt ' ° 
the Colonies, nould raise the least nh.t. 't 

sea. at tlie Council of *■" 

(s;pfaiiss) You had quoted to you just non "soml^”' 

bj a Canadian paper on this 

The * Montreal Free Press said— ‘.Men whn . 

defending the common flag should not be kept tvaiiintr'T ' 

in the ante chambers of our councils ' (loud apj 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the reaHi 
which the people of the Colonies have received this 
m the face of that, we can dispense with the eh"? 
the constitutional inventions of sundned hi calities and 

So mueb for that part cf LT^^Tlb^k"'’'''^^^ 
dispense with the idea that there is anv d.m i ^ "-e may 
tabngher place at the Imperial Conferfnev “ h 
Government of His Majesty advise him to liu' Th"“'’' 
invitation issue to her an 

Em the second part of this resoluuon deals w„h 
equally important, and that is m regard to th. ^ something 
India shall be represented The resolni c which 

the Imperial Council said ,ha, Passed in 

presented It did not say that India shn^lT u re- 

nfficmls. It said that Indm stl i, iv represented by 

{^ughler) Now there has been a great d '’fTa"’’ ‘''Presented 

that It has been said that on acei^„, '>'seuss.on about 

resolution India can only he ° "■‘’‘■‘*'”5 “f <hat 

ofEcal service, nominated by rh. V '* ’’f a member ol the 

e' State. I ean only say to,' “ the Seeretaiy 
» ‘at IS a correct view, 
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if only in that way India can be represented at the In- Resoiu 

penal Conference, then I am quite sure that every one wll agree 

with me in saying that India does not want to be represented impemi 

at all {hear, heai and aji>p&ttsc). India has been told re- Conference 

cently,— I think I am right in saying but I am not sure at the Mr b Q 

moment —India has been toH recently, by no lass a person than flornlmsn 

the Prime Minister of England, that the desire of England is 

that she should be a conscious member of a living partnership 

Ladies and gentlemen, if India is going to be represented in the 

Imperial Council of the Empire by an official gentleman from 

Simla or Whitehall, that is not making her a conscious member 

of a living partnership (Hear, hear and applause) But I do not 

believe that the wording of the resolution necessarily meant that 

On the other hand, it has been said, m addition that there is no 

way for India to be represented in the same ^vay ns the Colonies, 

because the Imperial Conference has passed a resolution m which 

it says that the Colonies shall be represented by their Pnme 

Ministers accompanied by other Ministers, the number I think 

being limited to two That again is a difficulty which I think 

can be easily overcome and about which I do not think the 

Colonies, at any rate, will raise any difficulty But to my mind, 

and I think it will he the mmd of this Congress, it is absolutely 

essential that, if India is going to be represented m the Imperial 

Council of British nations, if India is to speak for herself m the 

iiVay that the people of this country would have her spoken for 

then she must be represented by Indians {ppplaxm) and they must 

be sent up by such elective machinery as is now in existence 

{aj^Iatat) That I think this Congress will agree to without any 

question whatever. The Resolution asks that thcs- two Members 

shall be elected by the elected Members of the Imperul Council. 

That has been done because, as we stand at present, the elected 
Members of the Imperial Council are the most representative 
body of men for this country that can be found and I do not 
think that anyone at this time of day will attempt to pretend that 
delegates sent to the I mperial Conference by the elected Members 
of the Imperial Council will not be in a position to represent 
the views of this country, and to speak for it with full confidence 
that they carry with them the trust of the people of this 
country (appfuMss) 

There is only one^thirtg more, Mr President, that I desire 
to say before I sit down, and I have Jeft it to the last because 
It IS not sincdy speaking absolutely germane to the subject But 
there IS this to be considered and I want you to consider serj 
carefully, that if you are represented at the Imperial Conference 

by an official representative of the Government, you must re- 
member the difference of the impression chat will be made 
upon the other members of the Conference, the colonial 
representatives — the difference between the impression that 
official members would make upon the Conference as com- 
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pared to the impression Hint vtould be rnide by electerl 
representatites Nothing ot more essential to the future 
smtus of tim eountry in the Bntish Impernl firmament than 
Intit should be thoroughly understood in other eountries of 

the Empire that uhat I may oall the rep, eseutatue classes of this 

asto^r^ uiT"®' ".-at any rate, 

as fitted for responsible Government, whether they have got it 
or not, as tlie Colonies nre I mst asl. vnu v i i_ ° 

you to consider what sort 

0 impression would he made by the Hon hie Mr so and so— 

1 wil not mention any names-representiog the bureaueraey 
of this eoun ry or the sundned bureaueraey of Whitehall, as 

froIT n ' " “'““M to made on those men 

from the Dominions, avho are men of sound common sense, when 
they eome into contact with such gentlemen as my friends the 

Zur wHo’^aresittingat 

I am ashed to say dtat there is a mistake in the resolution 
as printed I did not notice it myself, although lam m the 
habit of looking out for these th.nfre // it » > 

read -That "the person: sZeettiZ St’ m :he'Z'‘' 

fcrence on behalf of India should be two Memlf * , r* 

elected by tlie elected Members of I Imoe^'T c Z V 
should be -at least two We mav tabZh.r/ T"' 
and feirydler) but it should be at least tno (oyi^Luw" ' 

Tho Iloii bio Mr A b IvrUIni v Jtow, fMadras^ Xt 
President, brother delegates, ladies and geatlemen I am ‘ 
glad to associate myself with this resolution which has 
so lucidly and eloquently placed before you by Mr H 
It IS hardly reeessary for me. nor is i. durable " 

^ea, length to .he history of the Imperial Coofemnee whmh'^ 

Its origin in the attempts made from rhe year ISta a i 

various Colonies to orgaiwo a Colonial Conference of 
After various abortive artemprs, tho Colonial Cnnf 
organised m the year ISS?, which consisted oh.efly ofZ "1 
premiers It was m the year 1907 that bv » ‘=o> 0 '»al 

adopted by the Colonial Conference, an Co^'f 

organised and it 

common interests It should be cunvened „Zl of 

today we ash that a real and effective ° Soars If 

should be made m the Imperial Ccnf of India 

for a revolutionary change Wcarennr'^T asking 

tion of a new principle You wiU rememhf '"f onunaa- 

to the old system, occasionally Ind according 

-ted by the SeereOuy T^atZ wZ 

question put m the House of Co “ ''P's" •” a 

stated on the 23th of March 19 U 

3ueh steps as were neceaZv “ P^'mier would So 

India in the Imperial CoafeZoe, wZ“eve '''' of 

oey Whenever necessary. Wo find 
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agiin that, in the course of that year, an ofHcial pronouncement Resolu* 
was made that the Secretary of State would under ordinary 
arcumstances represent India If m September this year there l-npenai 
%vas a resolution which was propostd by the Hon ble Mr Shafi 
and accepted by the Government it was for the purpos- of ex The Hon 
tending that principle and for the purpose of making it definite ^^ishna 
that India should, as a matter of course be represented m the Rov 
Imperial Conference After ail what do we find’ The reso. 
lution, so far as it has gone, suggests that India should be 
oflicialli represented in the Imperial Confrence, and the 
Statement made by that moot liberal minded Viceroy, Lord 
Hardin^e, «!a)s that if that position IS admitted, th- Secretary of 
State and one or two official representatives selected by the 
Secretary ol State in consuliatioi with die Viceroy might perform 
that business What we now ask for, is whether there is or there 
IS not to be any real, effeclus and substantial representation of 
India in the Imperial Conference ’ Is there any one here or 
anywhere else who will doubt, who will qu-stion, that India is as 
much a unit of the Empire as any seU-go\erning Colony m 
the world? Is there anyone who will question that India 
IS entitled to be regarded not ns a dependent but as a 
partner of the Empire’ If that is the view, can it ever 
be contend d for a moment tint India is not entitled to 
be represented therein as any other Colonial Government ’ Now 
we find m the case of Colonial Governments, they have been 
given an option of sending two or more representatives of their 
own and why should we stand in *t different position’ If re 
presentation at the Imperial Government should produce any 
subs.antial results ih-» voice of the people should really be heard 
in the most satisfictcry manner possible Can it ever be con* 
tended that if persons are selected by the Secretary of Stale 
merely in consultation with His Excellency the Viceroy, can it 
iw this wdJ wall/ repres at the wishes the 

aspirations, the ambitions and the aims of the peop/e of India 
If their aspirations and ainuare really to be tal en note of, it is 
but nece'sarj that the representatives should be elected by the 
people of India, and then the question will arise, as to what is 
the best electorate which can under the ordinary circumstances 
be trusted with the franchise and this resolution v ery prop rly 
suggests that two at least of the p-rsons sel“ctevl will be Members 
elected by the elected Members of th" imperial Council The 
words by the elected Members of the Imperial Council have 
been advisedly and d“liber3tely incorporated in this resolution 
Our 1 nowledge and our exp»nerce of th“ working of these 
Legislative Councils, Imp-rial or Provincial even m cases where 
there is theoretically a non official m^ority must convince us that 
unless and until we arrive ata stage wh-n the elected members 
are in the majority we cannot hope to achieve substantially good 
results, and in that view it is certainly reasonable that the elected 
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ti“n°xi ^''mbers of the Imperial Council shouU be entrusted nifi this 
Impcrul task of electing members for the Imperial Conference With 
Coate, eiKe remarks, 1 base ver> great pl-asure in supporting this 

The Hon resolution [ap/hmt) 

Atr A S 
Krishna 


Row 

Mr D C 
Qhose 


air B O Glii.se. (Calcutta) -Mr Presiuent. brother 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid that to manr of us 
assembled at this Congress, this resolution at the first blush mil 
appear to be of no importance at all The Hon’ble Mr Chackra. 
tarti Vijiaraghavachariar speaking on this subject m the Imperial 
Legisl am c Council said, in h.s usual mimitable traj, that the 
priulege of being represented at the Imperial Conference has 
m him nothing hut a trifie He n-as not going be satisfied 
he said, mth privileges like this These were little sneels which 
might please little children bnt he would not look at them He 
longed for good, nourishing, solid food and would be content with 
nothing else Perhaps, gentlemen, that ,s also the atutude of 
many ofyou here towards this question But, sir, I venture to 
think that this atutude, this wa, of looking at this question is. 
to say the least, extremely unwise and short-sighted This 
demand, rightly understood, can only mean this - that it is a 

part and parcel of the Wider demand of ours to be heard in ant, 
representative Council of the Empire We wstnt to he In ,Z 
same level with the other component parts of the Bnlish Fn— 

U.S true tlut the Imperial Conference is af.er alUMyatolTn:;; 
body and that its conclostons bind no one But still that ^ 
rasoa why we should be excluded from being represenied 
that bod) Sir, an Impenal Conference wiihout an Indi™ 
representation in the same is as ridiculous as would he ih 
of Hamlet mth the par. of .he Prmee of 
out (uBite.,) Str, me exclusion of fodia from the Imperial cL 
fereneeis nothing short of a grave rnsult For ,r„ x 
we are regarded as outcasts It also questions and m 
domes the equal status of Inda as a part and unit oF u”'"* 
Empire But, sir, ,t is not merely a question ol 

IS one in which cor mrerests are very deeply „„olv,i'""p,obr “ 

will come up for consideration in which India is viiafi. 

such as the question of Imperutl defence, irade and T""""'’ 

between the different parts of ,he Empire ,h ” 

treatment of Indians mrhe self governing Colon, 1 

some of .he questions which w.ff be d seossed T 1 , J 
next Impetial Conference (tea, at the 

proper that India should be heard' at a r '' "ghtand 

sematives from all parts oF a,. Empire “uT” 

these imporlaot questions wdl be dwcussed a “'/"fabled and 

surely it follows as a matter of lomml a 

that we should speak through o“nr chosen 

close tooeh with Indian op,„,„® a„a fPccscotatives 

proceedings. Let the official 0^^ be" ' “ 

s«ae De represented by all 
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means We do not demur to it But our side of the Resotu 
question should also be represented It is true that so 
fir as the self governing colonies are concerned, their repre impenat 
sentation at the Imperial Conference is purely official But 
Sir, their officials are, m a sense, their popular represent- Mr D c 
atives. They are the elect of the people and are answerable to 
them for thetr conduct Here our officials are public servants 
in name, out reilly they are our masters Thus m the existing 
condition of things it is indispensable that there should be a 
popular representation of India at the Imperial Conf->rence and 
so we demand that at least two representative Indians should 
be selected by the elected Members of the Imperial Council and 
allowed to partiapate in the proceedings of the Conference 

Sir, one word more. The reception accorded to this pro- 
posal by the self go\erntng Colonies has been most encouraging 
To use a hackneyed phrase their angle of vision towards our 
affairs has changed, and they are ready and willing to extend to 
us their friendship, their sympathy and their co-operation And 
India will rejoice to renew her youth m fellowship with the 
giant self governing colonies across the seas Sir 1 have great 
pleasure in supporting the resolution (applause) 

Tlic President —Brother delegate is it your pleasure that 
I should declare this resolution earned, wjtb the words ‘ at 
least '* after ‘‘ tno members ' added which have been inadvertently 
omitted m the Resolution as printed m the agenda ’ (cnee 
QfpeSfPes) 

The resolution was then declared carried 


Besolation XII 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR 
THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Tho Ilon’ble Dr ToJ Bihadur bipru (Allahabad, UP) 
Mr President brother delegates ladiesand gentlemen theresolu 
tion which 1 am asked to put before you for your acceptance runs 
as follows — 

This Congress enters Its emphatic protest against the action of 
the House of Lords in rejecting the proposal for the establishment of an 
Executive Council in the Untted ProrJncesof Agra and Oudhand it 
strongly urges that the status of the United Provinces be ra sed 
of a Presidency under a Ooverflor in Cowncil with at least on 
Member of the Council 


Executive 
Coanci] for 
the Un led 
Provinces 

The Hon 
Dr Te} 
Bahadur 


In speaking to this resoluDon, I speak with confidence that 
not even the most cautious among you will blame the United 
Provinces for being impatient idealists We were promised an 
Executive Council by a statute of Parliament in the year J833, 



Local Government, m their last Finance Committee meeting, Resoiu 
provided a sum of Rs 25,000 to meet the cost of the Executive*'®"^" 
Council nhich, we were given to understand, would come into EiecunTe 
existence in April On the 26th of March we read telegrams in 
the papers that a debate had been raised in the House of I’rovinces. 
Lords — b) whom’ — by Lord Curzon and by Lord Macdonald, 

{cnes of by the old opponents Arguments which Dr*Tej” 

will not stand the test of a moment’s examination were advanc- 
ed against the creation of an Executive Council Then again, 
we were treated to the despatches or rather the minutes of 
dissent recorded by Sir Harcourt Butler, Sir Reginald Craddock 
and one other Anglo-Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Council 
Then we came to know the exact nature of the arguments. I 
shall only deal for a few minutes with these arguments 

The most important argument raised by Sir Harcourt Butler 
was that there were two important bodies of men in the United 
Provinces who were opposed to the creation of an Executive 
Council The first body was the body of the big Talukdars and 
Zammdars of our Province , the second body was the body of 
Mussalraans Unfortunately for Sir Harcourt Butler and for the 
Members of the Government of India who took the dissentient 
view, they had not to watt for more than a couple of months 
before they received their ansiver We in Allahabad held a 
Conference which, m the history of our Province, was unique It 
W3S attended by six hundred or more members This Conference 
consisted not mere!) of people like me who belong to the 
educated classes but xlso of verj respectable very sober, very 
moderate, very responsible men, and it was presided over by no 
I"SS a p»rson than the Raja of Mahmudabad Several Rajas and 
Zammdars were in that assembly. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, the sery same Association, whose supposed opposition was 
the strongest plank in the platform of the dissenting gentlemen, 
had, shortly before the Conference was held passed a rescjvtjcm 
demanding — mind you— •not merely an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces but an Executive Council with a Governor. 

In our Conference, we passed that resolution demanding rot an 
Executive Council as I originally demanded in the Legislative 
Council but the elevation of our Province to that of a Presidency 
under a Governor. As regards the opposition of the Muham- 
madans, probably it may have disconcerted our opponents to know 
that the Moslem League also passed a resolution m favour of 
the creation of an Executive Counal, and among the prominent 
Members of the Conference which we held at Allahabad 
were many distinguished and respected leaders of the Moslem 
community. Therefore, J say that this argument of Moslem 
opposition or Aloslem disagreement is an absolutely ridiculous 
argument,as ridiculous as it IS untrue Gentlemen, you will be 
surpnsed to be told that one of the arguments in one of the 
-notes of the dissenting gentlemen was that, if a Hindu was 
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appointed Member of the Exccumc Council at once the Muham- 
madans would say "we have no confidence." Similarlj, if a 
Muhammadan were appointed, the Hindus will say " we have no 
confidenec ' Now gentlemen. I believe the proof of the pudding 
IS in the eating of It Some other Proainces have had rxecu. 
tive Councils I put it to the delegates of Bombay, I put it to 
the delegates of Madras, I put it to the delegates of Bengal to 
'ay whether any similar aoice has been raised by members of 
their own community against members of different communities 
in the Executive Council (rnc» </ no, no) I believe, and 
I saj with eonfidenee that there is no name which is more 
honoured by us, the Nationalists in India than the name of 
Sir Ah Imam I should lihe to know whether there is a single 
Hindu m this large assembly who will say, or who will be in a 
position to say, that Sir All Imam’s tenure of olllce in the 

Viceroy’s Council has jeopardised m anyway the interests of the 
Hindus (rr.es „y no, no) I should hke to put ,n my brother 

delegates from Bengal whether the Hindu delegates are m a 
position to say whether the tenure of office ofNawab Shamsul 
Hudahasisany way prejudiced the Hindu interests of Bengal 
(OTesefno no) This being the situation, therefore I saj ‘ Bv 

>>etwcen th^ 

Hindus and the Muhammadans that each community will have 
Its own rights hut do not exaggerate and accentuate those 
differences , please do not use them as arguments for the sup. 
pression of our ambition ’ ‘ 

Now gentlemen. I do not wish to take up your time 
funher I have given the recent history of this matter and 
I have told you that so far as the Umled Provinces are con. 
corned they net or rcceited a gieater dgappointment than they 
did when they came to know the unwise action of the House of 
Lords They dismissed the question on the narrow and 
technical ground that it was a controversial question But 
eomroversial m what sense and b-tween whom was the eon- 
troversy There was no controversy between the TT in 
Provmees andth. Local Govemmeot, no controversy be^we™ 
the Local Governmert and the Government of India 2 
controversy between the Government of India and the te . 
of State If there was a eoMro.ersy. it was rmswl X X ^ 

four members Of the House of Lord^ IT, a ! ^ 

House I, therefore say, view „ frm„ wlia'mver 
the question is one of very great importance I “ 
of my Province that all my brother H^I ^ ^ ^ 

Provinces will lend to us their moral c from other 

affects us so vitally {apj?iause) in a matter which 

The noii’ble Mr T j r-itcl k v 

brether delegates, ladies and gentlcme President, 

you at a very awkward hour when you all 1 ^"°"’ ' 

you all, ladies and gentlemen. 
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are tired and anxious to go out for your refreshments The best 
thing under the circumstances for me to do is to support the ****" 
resolution only by a feiv words Ladies and gentlemen, the only Executive 
possible ground on which the claim of the United Provinces has Se'^umted^ 
been so cruelly refused is the ground that the matter is of a P'ovmce^ 
controversial nature What is the controversy ’ The only 
controversy according to the Government is that the claim is Mr v j 
such that It cannot be granted from their point of view That 
ts the definition of the controversy from the aulhoritiei>’ point 
of view From our point of view. It IS a very material question 
We have been supported by the Indian Government, we have 
been supported by the Secretary of State, and yet those great 
men who sit in that august assembly, of which so much has been 
said in recent jears have refused to accede to this modest de- 
mand What IS that demand ladies and gentlemen, after all ? 

The demand is this The United Provinces are governed 
executively by a Lieutenant Governor at pre®ent, and the 
demand is that the Province should be governed not by one 
man but by a Governor and by an Executive Council Who is 
going to pay the salaries of that Governor and the Members of 
the Executive CounciP Ladies and gentlemen, none but the 
people of the United Provinces Ladies and gentlemen it is 
perfectly clear that no one m this hall would S3> that this 
resolution demands that the Governor of the United Provinces 
should be an elected Governor, no one demands that the 
Members of the Executive Council should be elected Members, 
however much we may desire that it should he so (apphusc) 
and however much we feel that the time has come font So 
far as I have followed the proceedings of this Congress, I am 
able to say that the only point m controversy the only debatable 
point amongst the people themselves is the pomt whether the 
ideal of self government should be an ideal of the present or 
should be an ideal of the future There is some difference oJ 
opinion on that pomt But as regards all other resolutions 
ladies and gentlemen, there is no controversy within the four 
corners of this great hall Under these circumstances I beg to 
support most heartily the proposition so ably put before you 
by my Hcnourable friend from the United Provinces 

Mr K B Dntt, (Calcutta, Bengal) —Mr President Mr K B 
brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen I need hardly tell you 
that the resolution which I have been asked to support ts a re- 
solution which is exceedingly modest in its character It is 
hardly necessary for me to point out that the reasons why effect 
has not yet been given to what was decided long ago are reasons 
which do not bear any criticism or examination They are, as 
has been ably pointed out to you by the Hon ble mover that 
several talukdar have objected to it that the Muhammadans 
have objected to it and that the Hindus and the Mussalmans 
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''■>'> on' M'mbcr. But ,f jou taU „ha, 
.3 actually happemng ,n Bengal regarding which I know, I can 
gSSlfe ’^;'=>°".S'«''‘n'n.<!>ntnoon=.ag,vmgmor= aatisfacuon m 
, i '''n“>I">nn> nlike than 

-C. Nawab Shamsul Huda. It would not be out o( place for me to 

Z G“''«”n.e„trrom 

■^1 pit-falls, and I have no doubt, regard bang had to the fact 
4at the preaen™ of the Indian Member is !n 
neceaaity, it .a high time that the Government should at once 
give effect to this resoluuon With these remarks I ask jou to 
accept this solution (a/jpitttsff ) ^ 

air c. 1 » RnninsiT'tml Ijer, /Madras.^ n nj 

and fnends, the ^solution has been spoken to so abl> 'that 
hardly any words from me to support in I would just adva^ 
however, a few arguments support of what to mylmr.s 
Simple and hire justice to the United ProMnees r« u 
population of the United Provinces. It ,s jr „ » 

Province consists of 48 districts Both m r 

and ,u pent of the oumber of dt ^ .hTum': d7“'“''°'’ 
eaeeed Madras, Bengal and 800 , 1,7 o “ ^ P'osmces 

right of having a afver^", ■' ''k'cb the 

having an Evecutite Council, were "c^cedL”^''i! "S'” 

of controversy Controtersy there miobi "y idea 

IS the control ersy e It is a control ^ i, ****^''’ 

It IS a controversy between rrght an" ^0^7"” 

iihat was at the back of thaTpr^y J^-ou ha^'uit 
o the Deccntmlisation Commlon wh?* ’^d 'ared 

faltering terms that the charge of a great Pres.d “i, 

United Province, was far ,oo ieat a burf7 ^'""''"'y hke the 

bear wtliout the assistance Of T^trained F 

P^yer Of the United Pro^nrer::^ sl^ 
the Viceroy and hy lanons responsible deol ^ 
down that it , -as belter tharm'the t'!™!"! 

Province,lhehe3doftheadin.f,.<r. . S°'ernance of this vast 
Ideas enlaiged by the eipenence ^ his 

prayer,thea.swereamedC,;rom,he S 

inasjmpatheticn]ood,wantedtoac«.d » ''f***^ of State, who. 

By whom ' By persons who had ealen° 'the "'l" 7 
whom ingratitude seems to be as ■» 

are the sworn enemies of India Such me 

of Lords upset the reeommeudatous Tth"''“n “ 

Comi^on, and negauied the prtver of Ih ’^'"M'ahsation 
Md all because It was stated that it ™ ^ S®*' . 

As I mid before, the eoutroversy .1^ ' “"tniversial topic. 

TOl character If Jt*,, a controversy ofiiy 

Council, so do the United Pro^r^^ “ Eaecmi™ 

'"a The United Provinces 
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comprise two centres of national activity one, the centre of 
intefJectua] movement the Hindu University, another the centre 
of industrial movements, Cawnpore The United Provinces, rich 
as they are with great and hoary traditions, lack m no elements 
necessary to fit them to be governed by a Governor with an 
Executive Council If they are backward in any respect is 
It not all the more reason that such Government should be given 
Should not the deficiencies of the Governor be supplemented 
by the experience of an Indian Member ’ It seems to me that 
no one argument in the list of aigum»nts m the House of Lords 
could be said to be sufficiently valid With the^e words I 
support this resolution 

The President *— Is it your pleasure, brother delegates, that 
I should declare this resolution passed ? (cries o/yei, yes) 

The resolution was then declared carried 


Resolution XIII 

ABOLITION OF INDENTURED LABOUR 
TIio Hon bio 3Ir ^ . S Snnlrasn Sastri, (Madras) —Mr 
President, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution 1 have the honour 
to propose runs as follows — 

This Congress re affirms Us Resolution passed at its last session 
against the system ot Indentured Labour and urges its abolition as early 
as possible the system being a form of slavery which socially and 
politically, debases the labourers and Is seriously detrimental to the 
economic and moral interests of the country 

IVhen one has eloquent facts to urge, there is no need to 
employ any rhetoric I will, therefore, set forth a few consider- 
ations in simple language We ask fortheabolition of indentured 
labour on three grounds First of all, it involves great injustice 
and great hardship to the labourers themselves , m the second 
place, It IS a s)stem that breeds immorality and debasement on a 
large scale, in the third place, it involves the degradation of our 
nation Gentlemen, I say that the system involves injustice to 
the labourers, because of the way in which they are recruited. 
The contract is not properly explained to them, the terms in 
themselves are very hard and when they go to their scen“ of 
labour, the treatment they receive is not lar short of brutal The 
injustice and hardship are so great that many men and woiren 
are obliged to seek refuge in suicide It is sa d that in Fiji there 
IS one suicide out of every one thousand of thes“ labourers 
whereas m Ind a there is one suicide out of every 2D, 000 in the 
population Besides, at one tune— to illustrate the thing by a 
striking story — at one time, it would appear certain men and 
women unable to bear their hardship in their ignorance and in 
the depth of their misery, resolved to start on the long journey 
back to India on foot, not knowing ^lat to do with themselves 
an that strange land. 
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ResMu Buijfituctc wjusUce and hardship onij. the case would 

tJonXiii not be so strong as n »s As *v matter of (act, the s>stcm breeds 
Abol lion of immorality on a tremendous scale, for tenlly for everyone 
Ind^red hundred men that are recruited, it would appear that only forty 
women are recruited These people arc thrown together in i 
The Hon siran'^e land without the social restraints to which they arc 
SHnWam accustomed, and the result is corruption and debasement of which 
Sastri jheie IS no speaVang m decent language Scientists and philoso- 
phers and men concerned with the science of ethics and those that 
deal with eugenics may all learn a lesson from those who deal 
with the problem of emigration here They consider that the 
matter is solved simply by taking one hundred ignorant men and 
about forty ignorant women and throwing them togciher in 
conditions utterly strange to them. The result, as has been 
stated, IS something of which it is impossible to speak m moderate 
language 

There IS besides a third reason for which we condemn this 
system of indentured labour, tint It involves degradation to our 
own people. Of all people in this world, the Indians are the only 
ones whom their Government allow to be indentured on this brutal 
system When slaverv was abolished, they chose the Indians of 
all people on earth as the most suitable people for finding a 
substitute for this system of slavery Our Government, moved 
by partiality for their brethren atro«s the seas desmng to give 
cheap easily managed labour to the planters in these colonies, 
allowed their own people under extremely humiliating conditions 
to be indentured It is said that the Negroes would not look at 
the system No rude people in the world would look at this 
system , even the indigenous inhabitants of Fiji often point a 
finger of scorn at the Indian people who would consent to the 
degradation of their men and women in this way 

But if there are these objections, the friends of this system 
advance three reasons in support of it and it is worth ones while 
to refer to them First of all, they say that the people of India 
must be prov ided with a natural outlet for the adventurous spirits 
among them, that it is necessary to provide for an over flow into 
the outside world All I can say m reply to this is that this 
provides only for a very small fraction of the population and 
the only natural and reasonable way m which to provide for this 
over flow is to encourage free ard voluntary emigration and not 
to allow people druwed with false hopes, to be decoyed to 
foreign lands to become the helpless victims of despotism 

Then, again it is said that there is a good deal of foreign 
money coming into the land and enriching it This is almost a 
ridiculous proposition to advance in a country which deals with 
crores every year, as if it were anything more than a bagatelle 
To speak of a few palUy thousands that tome from over the seas 
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as an appreciable addition to the national wealth is to treat our 
people wth supreme contempt. The Government that abolished 
the opium revenue amounting to some crores at one stroke for of 

reforming the morals of a foreign nation,— does it he m the Ubou^’^'^ 
mouth of that Government to speak ofa few thousands made by 
indentured emigrants as at all a consideration m the problem ? Mr* v°s 

SrinivaSA 

Then, there is what is known as the interest of the colonials 
the economic interests of the planters towards which we are 
invited by the Government of India to be tender Now, when 
we consider what we have had to bear in the last few years at the 
hands of the colonial Governments, it is difficult to treat this 


argument with anything like respect. Shall we, who have borne 
indignity upon indignity from these people, «hall we listen for 
one moment to an argument which is based upon the necessity 
of our supporting our brethren across the seas ’ Who are these 
Colonial planters to whom we are asked to be considerate ^ Why 
should we supply cheap labour from our country to these people ? 
Is it because they treat them well, is it because they treat us well, 
or IS It Lecause they admit us gladly to perfect equality in the 
Empire ? This is not the time for me to enlarge on it any more, 
but you will dismiss this appeal made to your citiienship m the 
Empire as something which has not yet arrived at the stage when 
we can look at it 


Then gentlemen, I have to say a few words on the position 
at which the question stands at the present moment In the year 
1912 the late Mr Gokhale moved a resolution in the Impenal 
Council asking that this indentured labour system should be sum- 
marily abolished. In consequence partly of the controversy that 
arose therefrom, the Government of India appointed two persons, 
two officers Mr McNeil and Mr Chimanlal to examine the ques- 
tion. They visited the various Colonicsto which indentured emigra- 
tion IS now directed , they issued a report. I wish to speak with 
all respect of this report, but like most reports it contains a certain 
proportion of facts, it contains some statistics but the greatest 
ingredients that you will observe in its composition is that com- 
modity known as “ White-wash We cannot, sir, believe m this 
report or m its conclusions , nor do we place the slightest faith m 
Its recommendations Its recommendations calculated no doubt 
to improve the condition of the emigrants just a bit, are absolutely 
trivial I would even say fnvolous, and you need not pay the 
slightest attention to them as, even if adopted in entirety, they 
•will not improve the position by an inch. On the contrary, we 
vould turn for our facts and information to such sources as Mr. 
Andrews and Mr Pearson who at the request of the Indian 
Ciluensbip Assoaation of Bombay, proceeded on a voyage to 
conduct a personal investigation and tell us the exact condition 
of affairs. They have told us through "newspapers and otherwise a 
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Keeolu 
lion XIII 

About on of 
lnd«ituT'l 
Labour 

The Hon 
Mr V S 
brinlva$a 
Sastrl 


Mr \ N 
TIvarl 


good many things to ttliich v,c should pay prop-r mteiition. We 
should turn for information to such a person as Mr Gandhi, »ho 
IS the soul of truth ns he is the ideal of citizenship in the Empire, 
(opifmite) When tie tale their facts into cons deration, «c are 
driien to this conclusion, and there is no alternative that the 
sjstem must be ended because it is impossible to mend it There 
IS one gleam of hope tthichrelietes the ithole situation and that 
IS, that lie learnt from the Secretary of State the other day, 
answenng a question in Parliiment, that he had receited a 
despatch from the Government of India on this whole question 
No one kooits anything about the nature of its eonteots, but 
hnOMing, as tie do, iiho "ow is tho Viceroy of India, knowing 
that great and bmve statesman who .. wieHing our desunnm 

Ld'ofTT to imagine that the 

trend of this despatch mil be to suppott the claim we nuke, that 
thu whole system must be swept nwny In order to strengthen 
the hands of the Viceroy and in order to increase the lolume of 
opinion in favour of theabolilion of indentured labour which 
mvelves degradation to our people, i. neeessaor that this 
Congress should accept this resolution and pass it with cothu. 
stasm and acclamation {<tpj>hu*g ) 

3Ir N Thari (Albhabad. U PI t> j 

fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen— It mv 

second the resolution asking for the abol lien "'a 'a 
Ubour which has been moved by ,he Hen ble Mr' Sr'imvlL 
Sastri in such lucid terms In doing so, I shall not detain 

or.h j""'" ““ ''■'“bjootof indentured labour is Le 

of those hardy annuals of tfit, Congreu, which has for a long time 
rngaged jour a.ten.ion All that could hate been said froiiIThu 
Indian point of view has been represented by yonr best ewe t. 
horn the Congress platform L the pubImaTon of th " 

^ Messis McNeil and Ch.manU nho were denld 
Government of India to inquire into thp. 
emigrants in ihe four British Colonies and Guia"a eaT 
remarks at this staee It is .tast t, * ^ ^ ® 

advantages «hich the Indian emif-rant rl ' "T* the 

system fer outnwigh the disadvantages tlZhch'’hf'‘ 
in the Colonies ffwclook atthefats tthieh h ” “"■'J''<=d 
m th s report, „e come to acontrary conelulL Th"'" 
prosecutions instituted aeainst j number of 

various Colonies throw a lurid I aht '1 ®ntured labourers m the 
l-d and on the cendiuonsTf “ ‘A' 'f r'"" '<• 

It IS said that out of the 60,000 lud-nUieeStbou?' '''= 

Colonies la lOlv, C,9O0 were pros^mej 
uvery 100 cool.es U wem larged m,h t s “ "’S’’ 
their contract If you leave out ST “ ‘’taking the terms of 
figures are not available, y„o '“t which 

yuu will find, out of 5,000 cases 
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instituted ajjamst indentured labourers only 1,600 were withdrawn 
or dismissed That gives us the p»rcentage of convictions to 
eases instituted as high as 70 p-r cent That being so one 
would naturally come to the conclusion that the system was to be 
condemned, but these two commissioners have tried to e-^plain the 
high percentage of convictions in the four Colonies on various 
grounds. But it is not so easy to explain away the high rate of 
suicide m the Colonies. As the Hon b(e Mr Srinivasa Sastn 
remarked, the high rate of suicide in the various Colonies is in 
Itself the very strongest argument for the abolition of this system 
As IS well known to you all, a laige number of these indentured 
emigrants are drawn either from the United Provinces or Madras 
ur Behar The rate of suicide per million in the United Pro 
Vinces IS only 03, whil» that m Madras is 45 , If we compare it 
with the rate of suicide in Fiji, It IS as high as 926, that is to 
say, the rate of suicide m Fiji is twenty times as great as that in 
the United Provinces, twenty times as high as that m Madras 

The Hon ble Mr Snnivasa Sastri also referred to the 
argument adwnced m support of this system, that a few 
thousands of pounds were anoualty brought back by the 
returned emigrants The hollowness of this contention is laid 
bare by the fact that out of the two thousand three hundred 
emigrants who returned m 19li, they brought with them 
roughly £ 30,000 or £ 17 per head, which represents the 
saving per head for ten years But what is the price we have 
had to pay— the moral rum of these 9 000 men who annually 
leave the shores of India for service m the Colonies as helots of 
the Empire. But unsatisfactory as the conJ non of the Indian 
labourer m the Colonico is the recommendations made by these 
two commissioners are even worse According to them, the 
remedy for all these evils is to be found in the transfer of greater 
power in the hands of the Protectors and to set a 1 mit to the 
authority of (he manager of indentured labourer, in so far as the 
institution of cases is concerned But who are these Protectors ? 
These Protectors and their assistants are drawn from the very 
class to which the planter belongs, and if these Protectors have 
failed to protect the interests of the Indian cool es in the past is it 
-to be expected that the mere concentration of more power m 
their hands will lead to greater realisation on their part of the r 
responsibilities towards the Indian labourer? Mr Burton a 
Jlissionary tn Fij , remarlvs that these Inspectors and Protectors 
of the Indian labourers are generally ex employees of these states 
which employ Indian labour And what Imd of men are these 
ex employees ? He says that the young and brutal ov^rs-ers 
-on sugar estates take all sorts of liberty with good looking women, 
meaning Indian women, and torture them and their husbands in 
cases of refusal Are these ibe laeo m whose hands we can 
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""nXIU '‘S' ' ’O 'll' imtrnu of ihc Indian 

Ubourcr-i, Therefore, m ,,a, rttnitled liy Mr. Gandhi, tire 
'-’'"■’'d-'l i> mim iHi ended and 
lata,, '"deil immedialel)-. With theac wrdt 1 hue jieat rl-ature in 
scconilin,7 rcsoJniion. (»/»/</!«»<'.) 


Mr V. N 
TIvart 
A\r M k 
Padhyc 


Sir. 31. K Pmllijix, ( Ka^piir, Crntm! Prouncri) •— Mr 
I re, .den.. Ltd,,, and Gentlereen :-Tl,e care a,:,ir,„ indenlnred 
hbour hnabeenpi^.ed tojoi. h, the pretion, enealere 
horn .. at, sneal and ether rn,m.j and i, j, ,,,, ^ . 

moralise n liltle on ihe ulnation. ^ 

In ihe moral world, there U as i^rtat n str, .«,.»« t 
ajinthe phjsiul ,rorU. Satanic '^fwcer Ir, ‘,n 7 

lengthen .her hfe ecaclp bp all there trieherica, hyS-h"a‘! 
Darnenianstellu,. inaectaor h,rd, try ,e „,eh hie Tl e“ 

aitmilating. I ,.!|| unmaib thee SI 

Cnsland in 1S06 „„ .he reot.on 'of Me'^oaX 

of the Reform ndl. Rut »bar,s. i • * °f. """ ‘‘'C PMmj 

swtutory abolition \Vc find ih« iniplle of the 

slaacrj' In IfiOG.a Wilberforce was n abolition of 

against slnery till his death. 1 1,c T *V 

cd their t.aeiies. Ti..» i* • snvc owners had only cliancr- 

.... .-n- ^:i‘;:ren;r ■“ 

.»lnae been .aeeomphshed. hI,. U r Tbe Inn " 
a plunge in the Lnshah Channel to reappear on the Ahiran'^'? 
other colontal coast,. .he shape .ti„dLrered "al!on;Y 

■I'o spoak in the langna-c of i-,„ 
into Indentured labour was only a cliaon. 'T 

The status Ola sUac „a, .mpose^ of I ™"; 
middlemen or sla\e dealers An i I *"' Creedy 

...rough the tircc of ap^^ WorY a'"‘“ 

shadow of the reer„,.i„gTgca,T„d7herc co 

hts hberty pracncal.y for L res, :J“hrir“a‘' »' 

«ouId say that the labourer has „n|j „ t^ni P'.""".- 

post. ton. Ltlc a lawjcr. he „„„lj 
hts own conduct estopped from oomph, 

and its incidental slavery, ** ‘ 'he Indenture 


This reminds me, trentlcmen nf .u» n 
MahUhdsur. You Know how HahiLlfZ''"r 
pursued the monster until ,t t.a,|, °°.ldes5 of Liberty, 

boffalo. AndLo! When the taVof a™ "»'■’«'« or 
severed by the Goddess of Ltb^v "“P... Mimal was 

human form I “P rose the monster in 



Iion°!(Tv. Co„£„..e,, orres Ihc e.riy 

st|«r.tion ol Jodlcl .1 from Ijccirtlvi! lunctlon. In the talere.ts of jListlce 
rfShte prey, thet ,„y .theme et ..peretleh 

SfeSe^' I";,',"’"'' '•'= ™"p '«««lve. mutt p.ete .11 the 

Judielery solely under the eentrolet the hrre.t Court I. every Provint. 

end further till. Cenyres. ei»ph..lte. the necet.Ity for the cre.tlen ol . 

Judiclel Service .eporole from end Indeoeudeutol the Indlen Civil Ser- 
vice, to be vecrulled yortly by competitive ex.mlu.llou .„d pertly from 
the IcsbI profession 

Is it your plensnre, brother deleptes, tlml I should declare 
this resolution earned ? {Cntaofytt, I'et ) 

, The resolution was then declared earned. 
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Rcsolntion XV. 

HIGH COURTS FOR THE PUNJAB AND 
OTHER PROVINCES. 

LilaNn.ml.Cl.amI, (Lahore, Punjab) —Mr. Pres, dent 
ladies and Eentlemen, the nest resolution which I have to propose 
IS as follows •— * 

This Concressre.lllrm.lts rewlotlon th.t It It desir.blo to In 
..sttbo.hl.lCouru.ltb.P„n|.b,Burm. ond the Cenlrol Provinco. 
with th. slotu, ond powers ot ehsrtered Hich C.urts.nd while pcoylo. 
.hoc oocly s.cps moy be tohen by th. Sccccmcy o. Smt. lo, ,„dl. ,or th. 
Intcoductlon ot this ucuent clocm, ceprets thot tho rccomm.ndoU.o, 
thcLoco. Oovccomcntondthoaovorumcntol Indlo 1„ th.t bch.ll 

cepoed to the Punl.b hovo been re|ected by the SeceeUcy of St.te 

This resolution chiefly concerns the Punjab. Burma and 
Ihc Central Provinces 1 shall have lo ask for\„ur moml ^ 
port to this rcsolulroa Solar as the Punjab ,s conce 
demand for a chattered High Court ts a„ old one This det H 
formed the subject of a resolution ra the Ninth S ^ 

Indian National Congress held in 1833 and 

repeated in various seLns of t,.: Ind™ NalnMCo:^”'’”'"''" 

also m the press of the Punjab. This demand for a 

has become a real gnevance m p. u . Court 

remedied up to (he present It took remains un- 

convince those m potver of Ihe necessitv ^ «ntury to 

the Chief Court of the Punjab that’^of 

Punjab Government and the Government of I 

necessity ot this urgent reform auH ' ^ ‘'"“SP'sed the 

prepared and a proposal with the recomm"d''’”"^ “ scheme was 

meat of Indut at last went up of the Govern. 

Court a. any raoment, and some oflps::r;;t'l;;:3fdt 
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this moment, I beg to expresss the gntitudc of the Punjab to 

the Local Government ind to the Got ernment of India for their 

sympathetic and generous attitude on this question I appeal to 
them again on behalf of my Province This reform is of an 
urgent nature and, therefore, some earl) steps may be talcen to 
root c the Secretary of State for India on this question, so that 
the recommendations already sertup might be tahen into recon 
s deration uitl. a aietv to the speed) establishment of a Hi-h 
Court by a Royal Charter simiUr to that of other 1 1 , g|, CouAs 
le India M ith these remarks I mote the resolution^ for your 
acceptance (applaute) ^ 

Ksdur „ “V""'"' (NttSpnr Central Provinces) _ 

\ R ladies .1 "'ccs; — 

P-utlt. sit, on rvhich has been moved a abl bfc 

refers to the Punjab and also to tivo'^othe’: pl„”:s"^=ro1 
them being the Central Provinees in respect of which Twis^ 

:f rs:; srand^tnrr“seer«" 

I’aS - 

^ Jelrverllrote ^e^lta^oTsr 0^/ 

official wno is responsible for the proposal no. being sanct.oLd 

With regard to Burma again, Burma got its Chief Cn, , 
constituted as far back a, ISOO r.freen years late rofcd by a„d 
there is considerable progress achieved by Burma which th ^ 

speaker will speak fur before you and eogeut r^u!! "e“ 

the ereauuu of a High Court for Burma "J:;'b:;rber;'uT. 

My task IS confined to plaane befon* » « r . 

regards the situarioum, be Central ProvmeL aTd mak'^’'”“ 
case for the creation of a Hifrhrniirtv .1 «. out a 

Ofhaving a Chief Court 

question of raising the stains of the l.mhe,, r? ^ 

Provinees I may draw your L , , ® Central 

this resolution ,h= High Courts ofT three p"^”" “ 

with a capital letter the Chief Court is soel^w 
not a capital C’ It i<s j a small * c and 

lawyers, but merely „,od to ruimte" the' S 

Province and it says that the highest h ‘he 

to a higher status This was »H should be raised 

■when the fortunes of Berar an»t ^ back as 1905^ 

thrown together The tract over whlb Provinces were 

m.ssioner’s Court exercises ji,r«d.c mn " 

•s m no way inferior 
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either in area or in populatron, Of in wealth or in land revenue or 
in other Government collections to any other Province which 
may be taken hap-hazard, excepting the major Provinces In that 
connection, I would simply draw > our attention to the fact that the 
land revenue and the income of the Provincial Government in 
the Central Provinces including the Berars are greater than that 
of the Province of Behar and Onssa which has got a full fledged 
High Court and which has also got a Lieutenant Governor with 
an Executive Council The Provinces have had a chequered 
history They came under Bnttsb dominion at different times. 
The Northern part of the Central Provinces, called then as the 
Saugor Narbada territory, was under Bntish administration as 
long as the Punjab has been, if not longer There is one more 
afEnity between the Punjab and the Central P^ov^^ces in that the 
admmistrauon which administered the Punjab, then known as 
the North-West Provinces, also administered for a time the 
territory known as the Saugor-Narbada territory, and the officers, 
who were drawn to the Central Provinces commission, were also 
drawn very largely from the Punjab, so that one part has been 
under British administration for a very long time. Although 
Nagpur formally became British lemtory only after the lapse of 
the Nagpur Haj in 1833, yet Nagpur had been for twenty years 
under Bntish admmistrauoQ under the regency, so that with 
all this penod of Bnush admimstralioo, the way has been paved 
for expecting that degree of efficiency m judicial administration 
and having that type of judioat institutions which exuts m the 
older and major Provinces, The Berars is itself known to be 
an advanced tract of country and now that the Judical Commis- 
sioner s Court of Berars has been removed to ihe Central 
Provinces I know the people of Berars are just as anxious as the 
people of the Central Provinces that the highest court administer- 
ing justice over that tract should also have the status of a 
High Court. 

Now, gentlemen, it may be asked— what difference does it 
make whether you have a High Court or not’ This question 
could be argued at very great length, but ih- necessity for 
arguing that has been very iugel) removed by the resolution 
standing on the agenda as No 15 which the President very 
kindly moved from the chair as resolution No 14 ft, therefore, 
assumes the form of an axiom with regard to which, we m the 
Congress, at any rate, have no controversy at all, and so far as 
the Government also are concerned, we may take it that the 
pronouncement in open Council of Sir Harvey Adamson as 
Home Member of the Government of India, who said that an 
expenmeot would be tried in connection with it, afro indicates 
that the Government see that there is considerable force la what 
the Congress has been urging for many years, a reform which has 
been supported by emment judges and emmeni m-n holding posi- 
tions at various times under the Crown in India and elsewhere. 
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Ii"n XV B=''>lemen with regard to tire Central ProvtncM, our 

present Court of the Judieial Commissioners has been expanding 

Sl'ihPC “> only one Judicial 

Pb X oJ,„ Commissioner, who might be a Captain, a Colonel or a Major for 
yio™„ the matter of that, or a cdian or an uneoaenanted civilian also. 

from that position, we have noiv come to the stage when there 
arefourjudgesofthatCourtanda (Ifth has been applied for, 
because the worh IS considered so heavy that the judges cannot 

cope with It. When you reach a stage lihc that, I say there is a 
aery strong ease fo- having a High Court straight on instead of 
any intermediate institution hire that of a Chief Court The 
mam difference that it avould make avould be this. In the Act nf 
IhOl^ed by Parliament, whereby High Courl: w'ere e„ ! 
stituted. provision has been made that one third of the number 
of Judges sha 1 consist of barristers or members of the faculty of 
Scotland or Ireland, one-third shall consist of Indan lal^erf 
and the remaining number shall be recruited from the JuXal 
bmnehofthe Indmu Civil Service That is what we SnT 
Bombay Alfahatad. and other places. We 

sevenjudges.one-third of which consists or lew.. ^ * 

consist theoretically of the Civil SeiAiiM. A 

exactly one.third,ue can „„T; bavIT inteT' 

thit one third, and the fraction .« » i. u representing 

Civil Service The 

submit mtho Celtr:i Zvi"^ tieTa'ie': “"■> ' 

would adequately supply for the r,*ifo "r 

judicial funeiions thT^l^^' /“'i!’ 

experiment has been tried and I may say without fcar^of^*’ 
diction, either from Government officials or others that'irr' 
proved eminently successful All that I ask is that eon d 
the progress that the Central Provinces have mnd ' 
the fact that the Province has bZ mven , Z ': 
only last year, considering also the fact that the V 
Previnee is in the making, considering the fact thauh 
the Province are going up., hat the pfavinceisdcvri 
way by a net work of railwavs and every 

that the people have showZovrZTm'r,::'' 

advancement as they have had bur Conf^ Puluical 

vkioh noIessthantJsodcZtXZ “ « 

such keen desire for pohtioa, aTvlZm rerZ?"'*!, 
proper place m the political m. w f ^ ''’"'“'S their 

should have a Con,, „f g.,, sfatus. " sub'''’' 
strong case and that Govera„e„; „„in. “ u very 


argument may beTj;""’"’™ '”'Bh. to gmnt than oZ 
ask, will that ,ca„y alter ZZe’""/' b"' ''"“‘'a 

Court be composed of mea who are In t ? Will the 
mde a"’"''®"' ="1 abir,oZ 

indepeadeatly and to the satwfauL " J"s„ee not only 

ut to the fullest sa„sftc„c„„fZ^ " »f4c.r own consciences 
people over whom they are 
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di5pensmgjust.ee’ If the same judges are going to be merely Rrselu- 
retained, what use is it making it a High Court and increasing 
thesalanes? I shall put the reply m one sentence I am uoT tbshCmm 
sure, jf I ha\e not already frespass^d upon 5 our time My reply ^‘^tbe'Paa- 
IS supposing that it involves a little more expenditure, does it p^i^S" 
really follow that if you do not incur this expenditure the money 
thereby sa\-ed will be used for those very purposes which you Bahadur 
consider more suitable for the employment of that money’ Will ' R 
that be made available for education or for the advance of sanita 
uon which you have more at your heart’ It may be spent m 
increasing the allowances to avnhans 

We ought to have a good court for the Central Provinces 
and the proposition put before you is one which ought to commend 
Itself to jQu The proposition was moved as far backasl!105 
in the Provincial Conference held at Nagpur. Then m Jubbulpore 
it vv'as moved a second time and then m Raipur it was done a 
third time and last month in the Conference at Nagpur, this year, 
another time it was passed A resolution was passed in con* 
nection with it in the Council of the Governor General and the 
Government have promised to consider it. The judges are in 
favour of It, we only want your moral support to commend this 
proposition to the accepunce of Government, {apphute). 

Dr P J MChtn, (Rangoon, Burma) —Mr President, br> or p J 
ther delegates, ladies and gentlemen, it seems to me that I Mebu. 
would not be setting a bad example at this fate hour if I merely 
supported this resolution without making any speech The 
resolution has been ably proposed and seconded and I may say 
that the conditions that prevail m the Punjab and in the Centra! 

Provinces are the conditions that prevail rn Burma also. The 
reasons why a chartered High Court should be established m 
Burma are the reasons why it should be established m the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces They have been ably put 
before you by the previous speakers. The judges of the Chief 
Court of Lower Burma should be quite independent of the Local 
Government and of the Government of India. As it is they owe 
a great deal to these Governments in the form of favoursand 
titles. Dunng the last twelve years — the Chief Court has been 
established for the last fifteen years— two of the judges of that 
Court were appointed Lieutenant-Governors of the Province 
There have been several memorials sent with regard to the 
establishment of a High Court in that Province but so far 
nothing has been done. I beg to support ihw resoluuon that has 
been put before you 

The Pre«>nlciit “—Is it ) our pleasure, brother delegates, that 
I should declare this resolution earned’ 

The resolution was th'i d*clared earned. 



Mr K. H 
VakH 
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Rosolntion XVJ 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

ment. 

This Congress accords iis most fnt-<<ui .. 

™ovp.„t .„d „n, ... 

c„n.« .nd .„.,.,„d .row,. .„„d 

products over Impor.-d cou.m„d,„„ .. . 

I feel mjsclf li.gMy honoured in hai.uw . „ , 

to mote Ihis resoluhon I recognise that rilled upon 

experience and unquestionable abilities and , 
snnte one of thetn had taben up'trrl orb.rts'r’’^' 
resolution is almost ideniicil u.ih ,u^ 
passed at the past sessior oj L 00.^ ffd T" 
has therefore been fnllj discussed and Wrongly urgeV"ll“ 

your valuable tint- in merely reoeatlng tvhn, has Ml 
in previous j ears This year our leaders h, ° 
advisable to give i fresh impetus to tb. Ihougbt it 

resolution oni more s ZTo'^t ^.' 0 :":^. '’™"= 
to see. The titanic struggle now uomT " 
taught us many laluable l-sfons-lessMs which'L' " 
juncture 111 afford to neglect Dr Anand Tr, " " 

remarks that 'the best m^eant endearours ofoutsT''’"""’* 

httle whtle a httle germ of love for muT fnd 'm" f 

eveDthmg Andagam tf the reawakl „gt m ef "T 

■t wtllbe the frnt of Indies recognition oA “"’““'a". 
This Swadeshi Movement has tno aspects, 
encouragement of the alreadi ex,!l,„„ a *= 

further demauds from the people even at ■' 

establishment of industries nhwh would meet ihe"'V"‘'’“ 

of our country I, h,. ^ art elL 

fore go countries Germany till nnw'^nmded Lta 
markets and crushed our Industrie, bv a raptured our 

J C Base, our eelebra::d “n 7 eit I„dTa '"^ "’«■> 

and grave warning, pointedly remarked that Vr ’ 

-as replaced by the JapaLse .n.n 7 ,„„ a 
concerned we got Eing Lock for Kmv Sto k t 

oonneetton that I should appeal ,0 n * " “ 'h's 

and eye opening speetal ■'«'> ‘hat stimng 

Japanese invasion of India Gen, lem^ 
offeetively this foreign mmsion of^ur a 
■nodern system of Industrialism ts ‘ founded 

ajatem, order that tt might prove » 

sat prove a success, requires to be 
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backed up by your earnest, strenuous and patriotic efforts. Resolu- 
Gentlemen, I am conscious of the fact that many of the notion® 
of mdustnahsm and industnal ideals might clash with the philo- TbsS^t 
sopbical ideals of the Indian mind and heart but we are 
living in a cruel world that marks the plan of human life and 
human progress by force No one waits toask you your opinion. vVvu ^ 
Your country is overrun by exploiters of other lands If you 
have scruples about or a distaste for modem industrialism, they 
are only too pleased to see you hold back and stand aloof We 
have got to march in the wake of the times and remember that 
with material prosperity, we shall have better opportunities of 
cultivating the artistic and philosophic life of the nation 


In a country like ours, sacrifice in such national causes is not 
only demanded from the people but also from the Government 
I was very much interested m listening to two of the highly 
pkced officials of first class Indian States, who remarked last 
evening that in everything that pertains to the advancement of 
our industries careful fostering and ungrudging help bj the State 
was a nne qin non There was a time gentlemen, when these 
Indian States had to go to the Supreme Government for ideas 
But strange to say that the times have now changed to an 
amazing degree The Supreme Government may well emulate 
the policy of these States We expect our Government lo support 
this national movement in an unhesitating spirit, though it 
would not be out of place to remark that the Government has 
given some encouragement to this movement. We are 
thankful to the Government for their resolution of 1909 but «e 
hope, as was pointed out at the Industrial Conference, that the 
Government will put this resolution more and more into 
actual practice. 

Before I conclude, I must also draw your attention to the fact 
that the cause of the Swadeshi Movement will fa» greatly enhanced 
by the publication of Government Indents sent out to England 
We do not know what things the Government wants and the 
Government does not know m its turn what things are made m 
the country You all know Lord Carmichaels handker 
chief incident Out of the total valueofthe indents, amounting to 
some nine crores of Rupe-s, India can well supply h*r own wants 
If the suppl> will not be made immedatelv, it is bound 
to be mnde in the near future when we know that for 
many articles we have a borne demand. But, gentlemen, 
tlierc 19 unfortunately a tendency that runs counter to all 
expectations It was only the other day the Hon Mr Clarke 
openlysaid, in one of the sittings of the Itnpenal I.egislative Coun. 
al, that so long as England supplied the wants of India we 
Indians had no need to worry over the future of our Industrial 
development Gentlemen, that is a mdanchoty declaration of 
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Resolu- 
tion XVf 

The Sira 
deshi ^^0Te 
laent 

Mr k H 
Vakil 


Mr 

Sachindra 

Prasad 

Basu 


sentrnients prevailing m the highest official quarters. If now jou 
have to noth out your sals ation, you must eten at some caenfice 
Unhesilatingl), strenuously and ungrudgingly support this national 
movement. We have all the elements of success and in the worris 
of Romesh Chunder Dutt “ no country on earth Labouring under 
the disadvantages from which we suHer. could have shown 
more adaptability to modem methods, more sLiIl more patient 
indMrjq mom marLed success ’ and 1 now finally appeal to you 
nil, brother delegates, not to sit wtth folded hands waning for that 

following the Swadeshi moaement in a patriotic spirit as is required 
by the resolution which I have the honour to move before 

menlery“i^l'’r?nlT;.s'?r;:.'^'"^'^ 

npp^ to the dignity and self.rcs,i:t oSp^rdrisf 
resoluuon on the Swadeshi moaemenL Gentlemen ifln t ^ 
^alyse the wording of , he resoluuon carefullj, you'wiknd'S 
the ramem of the resolution took particular cieL see ihar thl 

would not be any avord that would save,,, nrt that there 

GenUemen, hem is a resoluZ rlT, 7 

for any pohueal power or pnvileg^ ,‘° °°'fbment 

not ask for any special conZZ r”'T, T'"'"’" 

other hand, it appeals to the peoole of led °° 

aod labour for the success of the Swid h to work 

which ,00 and I behem m eZZn “> 

India so largely depends. BmlZ deZ 1““"' “''f ■>" 

glibly for political powers and pnvit? ‘ 

enfranchisement and equal nghK withm the P 'i't'Wnd 

dream ofa free and fedlled S u„t",htZsTfZe'B 71 

Crown , but all this talk and dream will end in mem It e 

cannot work out the economic and Ind . 1 7 

eoimtiy (eppjmr,) Broiher delegates 

urges you to work and eonunoe to work at a Z 

mg the bondage of economic slavery of M„,k T 

this or that nation but to all t^ Itdia not only to 

gentlemen, jou know as well a^ everv Z' f 

mdnstnesofa country can never that the 

receive plenty ofStatZhelp and Sta^md" "“''ss they 

build a tariff against all imported cum nd ''“vemraent 

unfairly with our infant indusPies and ‘7 so 

Vou all know that very well But I a Z "“fswaes. 

Gov eraraent measure or to dwell „oo„Th “"S' 

for the reselutiuuXE »f 000000*^ 

any discussion of that natoZ -rr . “'"'"2 

essentiaDy a resoluuon of self help aid aelr '°" "''“"j'nnd 

far as our industrial aspimiio.^,^ <1^1?”""' 

Well, gentlemen I wilt „k» . n 
■novement has done m I„dii 1 71 m 

*w«uld not delauiyouforalung 
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time, but I would give you just one instance only Before this Resoiu 
movement came into existence in this country, as the previous 
speaker just non referred and gave the credit to Bengal — we take Tbe Swa 
the credit in all humility— before the jear 1906, our dhoties used 
to come from Manchester our boots and shoes from Dawsons 
and Monteitbs , our shirts and socks from Whiteaway sacWodra 
&. Laidlaw — they hive a branch here also {laughUi ) , all PrLad 
our wearing apparel used to be, the under wear also included, 
purely English After the Swadeshi movement, what a great 
and mart ellous change has come upon the country, the dhoties 
now come from the Mills of Bombay {opplause') , of course by this 
change of channel you have been enriched , but you are our own 
countrymen, — bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh [applausi) The 
money that we used to spend — it was a cons derable amount because 
Bengal IS a dhotie wearing country — all the money, that used to go 
to the pockets of people other than Indians, now flows into the 
pockets of Petits and Sassoons of Bombay, and from there it Alters 
down into the huts and hovels of the teeming millions of India 
{applmxsi) This is what the Swadeshi movement has done here 

Sir, we are non on the eve of a great birth, on the threshold 
of a new era You know the saying that even the darkest cloud 
IS not Without Its silver lining In that light even this great and 
devastating war, this horrible war which you and I deprecate so 
much, this war has presented to us many opportumtes, has 
opened immense possibilities of industrial activity m India Take 
time by the forelock, for, they say there is a lime and tide in 
human affairs which if lost sight of and neglected, will not come 
again in the generations that are to come Well, gentlemen, this 
is the time, this IS the opportunity, you can make or mar the 
future of your country on this momentous occasion Japan has 
already stolen a march upon us, while we have been sleeping 
There has been talk enough a good deal of talk, good and honest 
talk no doubt,— ‘and perhaps not unnecessary talk , hut stiff that 
talk should be supplemented by solid, silent and substantial 
work which will bring great blessings to this country {applause) 

The time is come It is upon you, upon every one of us The 
dawn IS already there, and if you do not \vake up, and open your 
eyes, God will say ‘ all this cry for self government, all this cry 
for equal rights and pnvilcges — this cry for franchisement, these 
are mere political shibboleths ’ If you do not open your eyes 
now, then you will And, the rest of the world will say, that the 
dawn came upon India, but that the Indians chose to sleep mto 
a slumber from which— God forbid— -perhaps there wiJJ be no 
more waking {applause). 

Mr B Pittablii Sitaramayya.(Masulipattam Madras) — 

Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, it is now ten years since siuram* 
the vow of' Swadeshi * was Arsc administered to the people of this yy 
country on the sacred banks of the Ganges m Benares m the year 



Mr B 

Pattabhl 

SItaram 

*yy«. 


OS 

™ •'’« now ond for over wah a 

foelm;; of real dciol.on and solomn.ly Hut can hardly bo inspired 

eSan™ ° r no 

o»c X "’■= “entry to and outside 

this gathering and enjoins upon them a rule of conduct for their 
daily and hourly observance So much emphasis has been laid 
by the speakers on this and on pretious occasions upon the 
industrial aspect of the Swadeshi Mo, emeot that I uoulj Z o„c 
moment like to diver, jour minds from us material, sue to us 
mental aspect, from its commercial to us cultural aspect In rf 
so, I hate to point out that the resolution, in askL us to 
support to this mo, ement, recalls to our minds that ,ve are of 
oureountrj and our country ,s „f„s, that „e are 01001^ 
and that our eulture and civilization are of us a„d d r' 
resolution lajs special emphasis upon the industrial ^ 

quesuon, H Is not merely heeause the arts of r^ 

languishing, or that thoLfts hate weT nigh p Lred""''^ T 
the country is heing impoverished, hut becausf the «std°'’ 
of a country sand today and for ever as the ^ 

eulture and eivilitation tvhieh can be preserved"rd ’ * 

only m that measure in which thev'^ r.r “ c ^ '^''^''““1’ 

and the patronage of US people ^ ^ 

ours is a country of ancient culturL and tta 
dutj of preserving Hus culture and addine ,h 
,0 the stream of the international cultu^-e ^of 
ate the features that gite an, culture its H "’*'at 

individualit, a The arts and crafts, I may sa, 0'"''”'“ 
most place, the philosophj. the view „r Vife •h’’’' 
tendencies which are developing the 1’ . " =‘"‘' 

them and the.r character-thefe constitute tC d' 
of each culture And if „o have to und loalures 

aright we have not only conhnn our atte'our^ Movement 
regeneration of our land but also to d tndustrral 

moment from it and look at the hreer ,s ““solves for a 

Stvadesh, Movement It, thewdom call the 

a wider field embracing the spheres of r/. “'"'i '"“"'Pacses 
pamtmg, ofarts and crafts „f tL„.nla„„ ’ and of 

oftastesand "mp-rament, of hfeand hah 1 "“ '’“uae-building, 

tous,,vhen p„.c„„ere,e,;..a.h,s ■’S^w .h.^,; 

of Sr. Krishna b) which heenehaated rte” “ '''' 

feet iheveeoa of Sarasirau, aad ‘^,.,0 ‘’'s 

the harmonium which dulls our seus.b.fo “ favour of 

which lads. he elemeals of musr aid I r SI«mophon= 

forget the lessons of ancient Moghul T w ^ ®‘'all 

-- -,veaha„doa.he-r;--:t„S: 
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Kn XVI Hatti ( United Provinces ), 

supported the resolution in Hindi. 


then 


The Svra- 

must adjourn ihc Congress and take 
the other Resolutions tomorrow. As tomorrow is the last dav I 

ask Ihnt nd> chnutrt m«sa>» .L._ .. . 1- . . 

Damodar* 
das Rattl. 


uiecnertsesoiutions tomorrow. As tomorrow is the last dav I 
ask that lie should meet earlier than undid today, namely, a. 
• a •Itttn k a good deal of business to bn 

got through and I must ask you to come .at 11 o'clock. The 
Subjects Committee will meet half an hour after now. 

The Fresident:— Drother deJetrates T r . 

r^olutiou n„ the Swadnsbl mnvnm^r'to' tbt"^; .n." rut 

pleasurn of all ofynu to carry this resolution? ( ertVr oyt. t.) 
The resolution was then declared carried. 

The Congress then rose for the day. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGEESS 

Wedntsday, the S9th Beeeniber^ 191S. 

The Congress as'embled at 11 A. m There was a 
larger number of visitors present than on the previous two days. 
Among the visitors was Mr. Justice MacLeod, who ^vas cheered 
b> the assembly Later m the day, the Kaja of ftlahamudabad 
attended the Congress, who was also cheered when he came 
The proceedings commenced with the ** Bande Mataram song 
sung by Parsi, Hindu and Mahomedan ladies, the whole assembly 
standing up whilst it was being sung 

The President —Brother Delegates,— Before the business 
of the day is commenced, 1 ask your leave to make an appeal to 
jou all The business fcefore us today is important, and there 
IS a large number of resolutions to be got through I would 
venture to ask those who have already been selected as speakers 
to adhere as closely as they can to the time limit hxed, and I 
ask the assistance of every deflate to further the work we have 
in hand by the sacrifice, the necessary sacrifice, of their desire to 
speak at length on any one of these resolutions We shall have 
all that we can do, if we get the selected speakers to keep to 
time in order to get through our resolutions Tne task will be 
impossible if new speakers desire to be heard on any of them 
and however much it may be of a disappointment to them, I can 
assure them that it is a greater disappointment to me that I 
canaot hear from every delegate here his ntws on every one of 
the subjects I appeal to all, except those already selected, and 
I hope 1 do not appeal m vam, not to embarrass the chair by 
any applications to address the Congress. 

I now call upon Mr. Horniman to move the resolution 
standing in his name. 

Resolution XVII. Resolu* 

the press act. tionXVII 

The Press 

Mr B G noriiiniaii. (Bombay) .—Mr President, brother Act 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen,— I feel that I appear rather in the 
way of an interloper standing in front of what perhaps you regard Horniman 
as a much mote attractive discussion to come, and I shall try not 
to exceed the limit of time allowed to me {kear,h^ar) But 
I ask you to listen to me patiently because I stand here to plead 
the cause of the profession to which I belong {hear, hear) lam 

here to ask that we should be allowed lo CTercise our calling freely, 
without fear, and without favour, and I ask you to listen to ms, not 
only on that account, but also because we are the possessors of a 
great public right, which, if not allowed to be exercised by us 
freely and fully, involves a very grave hardship not only upon us 
butupoattiepe<ip'=of‘'"S““""y“*^' 
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”o“xvil scnlltmen, I do not supposo that there is a 

single one of 5 on m this great asscmhly who would attempt 
™ Tress defend the Act against which this rcsolntion protests, and I 

Mr D a ‘''■O'" >>”5 platform, the Press 

nemlmnn >>3S alrcad) bccn exposed as a grave encroachment upon 
the LTierties of the people of this country, and it ma> therefore 
be regarded as superfluous that I should say anything more. 
But, at the same time, it is essential that we should enter 

our protest today, and also essential that we should justify it by 

argument, because the stranghog of the Press by this Act is 
growing worse and worse every day The gross power that has 
been put into the liands of the Executive under this Act is being 
made day by day more monstrous use of and I am inclined to be- 
hete that unless we conunue to protest, unless we do something to 
mahe an impression upon the Government, we shall sooner or later 
have no freedom of the Press left at all. And that would be a 
very bad thing for me as it would be a very bad thing for you 


I will put the case against this Act as bnefly as I ca„. 
There are three reasons why we ash that this Press Act should" 
not merely be amended but should be repealed and struch off the 
oiatute Book 


The first IS, that it is a measure of most extraordmanlv 
drastic provismns-unpemlleled, I believe, almost m any 01X0^ 
country of the world today.-wbich was passed to de^with a 
speeml state of affairs , and where you have the case of emeigency 
legislation hhethat, it is scandalous ihat it should be allo^m 
remain onthe Statute Book for a moment more after that special 
state ofaSairs has ceased to exist Well now has that s^el 
smteofafl-airsceased io exists Sir, 1 challenge any memS^f 
the Government, I challenge any represenutive of the official class 
m this country ,0 come forward and make out such a m r 
the existence of that Aa today as they were ablemmT " 
SIX or seven years ago (omiiraM). wLll t nut 

Bin was placed upon the Statute Book thcre"^' ' 
of affairs existing in Bengal , do no. v^shTo 
stood Ido no. subscribe, and I never did subs 
contention that there was such a state of aSair 
enactment of such a measure as this But 
somewhat grave state of affairs and the “'“'"'j' “as a 

to make out some I wdl not say substantial 
of this chameter That state of affairs was ’'^“'auon 

won t say what 1, was die result of. bm .. ^dt I 

proceeding for perhaps SIX or seven years fotG Sowing and 

of Bengal, and It was Bengal fta, , he 

for the passing of this Act. Now I . , oluofly existed 

sentatives of Bengal who are here '’■'■•‘o repre- 

^ ceased to exist 
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years I will even go further and will lell you, that the Resoiu- 

state of affairs, with which this Act was enacted to deal, had as 
a matter of absolute fact, very largely ceased to exist at the time 
It vi’as passed. And that is a very important point, 

Atr B a 
Horniman 

Then, secondly, the Act must be repealed, because, as I have 
Slid just now, It inflicts very grave hardships and disabilities on 
the whole journalistic profession and the printing trade of the 
country. Ladies and gentlemen and, especially gentlemen, I 
ask you on our behalf to look at this question putting aside for a 
moment the question of our public rights 1 ask you to look at this 
question on our behalf from the business point of view And 1 ask 
any businessman here what it would be to him, if it meant, as iC 
means to us, that every moment of the day, day after day, week 
after week, month after month, in exercising his natural right to 
follow his calling, he had hanging over him a sword of Damocles, 
not in the shape of a law that would take him to the courts but 
in the shape of a law that leaves himat the caprice, at the mercy, of 
the mere opinion of executive officers not only that, not for 
any error that he may commit,— perhaps errors that do not 
fall under the ordinary criminal laiv,— not for any error that 
he may commit after he has committed it, but that he 
should pay for his crime if crime it be, hefors he has com- 
muted it (applami}) These are the conditions under which we 
have to work, and I ask you as businessmen to think what that 
means to us in the exercise of our profession , whether it is 
possible for us, journalists m this country and members of the 
printing trade, to follow our calling with any sense either of 
self respect or of being able to succeed when we have to work 
-under conditions of this cliaractcr I could say a great deal 
more on this particular subject I could cite instances of poor 
stn^ghnff printers having been dealt with tn the most arbitrary 
and harsh way, — of men with their little capital invested in a small 
business, who have had it destroyed because they had innocently 
executed pnnting work of a character which without any deci- 
sion of anj judicial court, has been declared by the mere opinion 
of a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate to be of an 
improper character What would it mean to a man who was 
selling a pound of tea, if, having already deposited a security, 
perhaps larger than the sum with which he opened his shop, with 
the authorities, he had a policeman standing by his side, to sea 
if there was the least error in weight, for which he might not be 
personally responsible, but which might lead not to his being taken, 
as I have said, to a court of law to be tried and to answer for 
himself, but to have that sum of money, representing more than 
his capital, taken away from him by the arbitrary fiat of a 
Magistrate without any public enquiry ? (appiattse) That is the 
business aspect of this Act from our point of view , and I put it 



Rcsalu* as strongly as possible m the ftw words thnt I ha\e had to limit 
tion xvu to^ because I feel, as 1 am sure that evcrj journalist here 

The I’ws and every journalist m India feels today, that «c can claim 
^ that mir fellon citizens in the other professions -ind businesses in 

Me U Q xhQ country should give their cordial and whole hearted support 
Herniman ,q ggj tjjcse restrictions removed 

Then, thirdly, hdics and gentlemen, the Act deprives the 
people of this country of the right to free and unfettered expres 
Sion of tbeic views on public questions I do not think 
that It IS necessary for me to enlarge on this aspect of the 
question because — I was going to say the iniquity of it 
but 1 vvill say- the hardship of it must be present to 
ever> man who has any concern for the freedom of his 
country, and for his individual rights as a subject of the Crown 
It must be present to hia mind as much as it is to mine. And 
m this respect, I think that on previous occasions here as much 
has been said on this particular aspect of the Act as i( is neces* 
sar> to say 

My lime is nearly exhausted but I want to go on to another 
point and that IS this l,adies and gentlemen, m the indictment 
which we have to make against the Government under this Act, 
•~and in that indictment, Sir, 1 regret to say that you are 
paihccjw m that indictment —and m this respect 

1 think we can give the Government a loophole through which 
they can assist us >— we arc able to say that this Act is not what 
the) intended it to be, and it is not carrying out the work which 
they undertook, and not carrying it out in the way m which they 
undertook that it should be carried out at the time it was 
passed You must all remember the case of the “ Comrade 
which came before a Full Bench of the Calcutta High Court In 
that case, if you remember Sir Lawrence Jenkins ^ear and 
appfaitfe), the then Chief Ju«tice of the High Court, in a judg- 
ment, which I am sure must have caused him as much pain as 
It has caused us was forced to say that under the provisions of 
the Act — no matter what might have been the intentions of 
the legislature —It was impossible for him, it was impos- 
sible for the Court even to consider whether the words 
that had been published came under the description given m 
the Act of words that slould not be published Well as 
to that we had a very clear promise not only from the Govern 
ment but what makes it more interesting and more important to 
us, from the then Law Member of the Government who is here 
with us to-day, as our Pres dent and who speaking on behalf of 
Government gave what can only be regarded as a definite 
assurance as an actual promise, that what actually happened two 
three or four years afterwards in the High Court of Calcutto 
could not possibly happen under the provisions of the Bill and 
that It was not the desire of the Government that it should. 
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happen I am going to quote his words He said “ It is of no Resolu- 
use to attempt to convince us that it is a very drastic measure 
because we feel sure that it is not Ladies and gentlemen, I The Press 
do not wish to say anything that might be embarrassing to our 

President, and I am not goin? to ask him to answer ® ® 

, , *• & Hornimar 

any question that I may put to hira, but I ask him here publicly 

without wishing him to answer it, merely for the sake of get- 
ting down a fact, — I ask whether he could lay his hand on his 
heart to day and say as fervently and as eloquently as he said 
on that occasion, — and he spoke very fervently and very 
eloquently, I ^ras there to hear him and I I now what an 
enormous impression he made upon the Council {applause)-^l ask 
him to say whether he or any one else can honestly say today 
that It is not a very drastic measure, that he is suie it is not a very 
drastic measure Then he went on and he said We have 
put in all kinds of safeguards ’ — Well, ladies and gentlemen, as 
I have just told you, as soon as we got into the High Court the 
safeguards disappeared —{heat, hear) ** When the Local Govern- 
ment he continued “makes an order of forfeiture, the Bill provides 
that It must state or describe the offending articles or words, 
pictures or engravings or whatever it is, upon which it passes its 
order —No making of an order which is vague, which is indefinite, 
no order without allowing the man to know what he is being 
punished for, but a definite order stating the very words of the 
article, describing it as the one which the man is being 
punished for ' Ladies and gentlemen, there has not been one 
“ Comrade case or two or three cases, but there have been 
dozens of cases since this, in which the executive authority, taking 
advantage of the judgment of the High Court, have deliberately 
belied the undertaking that was given on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India by the then Law Member of the Council {cnes of 
shame') I ask the Government of Lord Hardinge whether 
It does not rest upon them as a solemn obligation to remove 
from the Statute Book this Act which is not the thing they 
promised {applause), 

I will not say anything more as to the merits of this Act, 
because I think that solemn obligation, that solemn promise 
which the Government gave, must be earned at an early date. 

But I may say a few words more in regard to the character of 
the Act in order to show that it is not an Act which ought to be 
allowed to remain on the Statute Book of the British Government 
in this country The Act, I bebeve ivas very largely drafted by 
the late Sir Herbert Risley And ladies and gentlem-n, it is 
rather amusing. It IS rather ironical but at the same time it is 
^e^y distressing and deplorable, to know where he went m order 
to oet the mam provisions of this Bill Ladies and gentlemen, 

Sir Herbert Risley after ransacking after dmnS ^nd delving 
among all the repressive measures of the most reactionary 
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Resolu- counlnes in Europe, found the chief proMsions of this Bill 

Hon XMl m -jfj enactment ^ihichhad been pas'ied in Austria, (enw lif 

IbePreM "sham^’ ) by German statesmen m order to muzzle the 

A” varied races uhich those German statesmen m Vienna had 

Me u CL to conuoL We ask that this Austnan—I rsas gotn;j to 

Homlman Hunnish-— excrescence on the Statute Book of 

British India— shall be rcmorcd, and the hbert),— the full 

liberty, of the Press m thi« country restored Until that is 

done It IS not only m> rights, it is not onl> our rights,— speak- 
inw as I do on behalf of the journalists of India— but it is )our 
n'>hls, that ore being impenllcd, that are being da> af er da) 
controlled and muzzled b> tilt executive officers It is 
a very precious and \cr) vital right that is thus tampered 
with It was Milton who vrroie 300 years ago “Give me the 
liberty to know the Truth and to argue freely according to 
conscience above all other liberties ' That liberty, no matter 
what form of Government we have here,— if the form of Govern- 
ment ts less free tlian it is in England, then it is all the more 
important, — no matter what form of Government we possess, 
that liberty IS ns essential to our exsiencets free subjects of 
Hvs Majesty the King-Emperor as it is m any other part of 
the Empire ( loud apptatk6)» 

Ladies and gentlemen, the resolution ts as folloivs — 

This Consress reiterates its protest aselnst the contlnuetien of the 
lodian Press Act on the Statute DooV ami urces that the same be 
repealeil 


Mr I B 
Seo 


Mr X.B Sen (Calcutta, Bengal) —Mr President and 
fnends — 1 second the resolution moved by Mr Horniman for 
the repeal of the Press Act I am not an editor 1 am his 
vicucn the ttiati tn the street I have therefore, a right to say 
something on this question I protest against the Act, because 
the Act has set up a false standard of judgment in the m nd of 
the editor Instead of judging whether the publication of an idea 
or news cr eNhovtalion is for lU“ good of the man in the street 
the editor is encouraged by the Act to apply a Wrong test to the 
question The onl) test, which the editor is encouraged by the 
Act to apply, IS whether it is good for Ins Bank balance, whether 
It involves the risk of his being called upon to furnish security 
Of of forfeiture of the -ccurily already furnished cr of confisca 
tion of his Press. That, I «ay is unfair to me, the man in the- 
sweet I protest against the Act. because the Act has diseourag 
ed the editor frem occasionally e.xercis,i.g his mind from 

occasionally trjmglo think for himself on h.sovvn responsibihtv 

My fnends, you are perhaps aware that the editor or his assistant 
IS only at rare intervals a ihinkmg ammal (ZatwAier) H.s usual 
weapon is not bis mind Usually his weapons are a pair of 
sensors and gum- I protest against this Act, because 
this Act sm Cato make his mind rusty and his pair of scissor 
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worn out with too much use I urge the repeal of the Act, 
because, friends, it has laid down a very clumsy method for the 
regulation of the editonal mind, a method of terror, not of 
persuasion It is a method essentially the same as that of the 
anarchists. ® 


The other day not even a month ago, Sic John Simon the 
Home Secretary, charged the NorthchiFe Press m England with 
“ persistent recklessness and foUy — I am using his words — with 
“plajing the enemies’ game in this critical war, with becoming 
“a source of public danger But, ladies and gentlemen Sir 
John Simon did not ndvocate this remed) for the evil in England 
No, It was too bad for a free country A remedy which fosters 
subserMence and hypocrisy would be worse than the evil and 
therefore could not be thought of there But I shall be told 
that India is not England I shall be told that this is not the 
opportune moment to ask for the repeal of the Press Act that 
the present are abnormal times Well 1 could answer that 
objection from my point of view But I prefer just now to meet 
that objection from the old bureaucrats obtuse 'angleofsisioo 
And I say, Mr Bureaucrat, have )Ou not got your press 
censors now ? Hav nt you got your telegraph censors ^ Your 
military and naval censors^ Your censors at Simla and Delhi ^ 
Your censors at each provincial capital ? Js not (his enough for 
these abnormal times ^ When this Act was passed, a high but 
irresponsible ofHcial speaking of the abnormal times in Bengal, 
remarked in the course of a cooversation that tb> entire Bengalee 
population could be divided into two exhaustive classes,— the 
first, of the Bengalees that an m jail and the other, of the 
Uoigalees ttiai oujht to be in jail (cnes of shame and loici 
laughter) Very well, Mr Bureaucrat I accept jour classificauon 
for the sake of irgument, Butha^eyou not wah the help of 
your Defence of India Act converted the whole of Bengal mlo a 
vast jail? Have jou not with the help of your Defence of India 
Act comerted the whole of the Punjab into a vast jail? Did 
you find anj difficulty m interning that manly journalist 
Mahomed Ah of the ‘ Comrade ^ (ones of •• shame”) Are 
we not jour prisoners-at will’ Do H us have an occasional 
puff of fresh air blown by the editors in our jaiL Do not further 
pollute our atmoshpere bj an Act immi-al to the growth of 
healthy manliness and self respect Do let us grow as freely a^, 
the surrounding atmosphere will allow us to I appeal to you 
friends to protest against the Act because it has created an 
atmosphere harmful to the growth of a manly self respecting 
nauon I appeal to you, friends, to protest against the Act 
because it is a discredit to a Government wh ch says that it can 
Lve in this atmosphere and this atmosphere alone [Applause ) 


3 Ir K.> Vijaljer (Madras) —Mr President, brother de 
legates, ladies and gentlemen, Mr Homiman has just now told 
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lion XVII yj"’“H''eono this piece of legislation to Sir Herbert Rislev 
T be ftra that distmgoislied civilian who was more fitted to shine 

Xe, ns a snrant in inthropology was forced to undertake the task of n 

Mr K N “"'■‘''"S ''B's'Mor. He did not stick to his last , he ventured 
Alv,„er bejcndhis depths, he could not swim there. Gentlemen, pro- 
bab y If he had been allowed to hate Ins own way, he would have 
stuck to his last, but the Government did not do so. and the 
result IS this hideous piece of legislation This is one of those 
■ nstanecs. which are numerous in this countrj, where a snuare 

aT;dr:eTLl;rd^tte.^rr-T^■'^r"™"- 

then tinned to thLoJfieia..ador.to;„rt.°“—^^^^ 

ft!' in •"■''n "lueh had to clothe 

this baby turned to its sartorial ovpert I dare say our Prefdlm 
did, as much as he could to clothe this hilf *^““=01 
Gentlemen, I am not a thought-reader , I do not’"potra"s'i 
theosophist, nor do I enjoy the confidence of our President 

But 1 venture to assert before jouihat I do nnf tu t t. ° 
Satyendra PrasannaSmha IS proud of his work on tCt 

(Zotaf fmiyiter i, ,k. 

Gentlemen, jou have already been told that t t 
13 superfluous You all kno«rtlvh» a that this legislation 
Maeaulys’smenel .he Inli i m^terpieee of codification, 
umended m 1808, and he rmlr ° 

Procedure Code are mort Xr,’ ”7'"°"' 

sedition in the country Even ifthse^ down all the 

times more sedilion than It was rep'o„e°d“",7hI’vt Tveir'’'"^ 

m thfs country .s rtLiZlTslmZiijuXet'' 
tration of justice, gentlemen. ,s good for us h, 

Government are concerned it is nnt j ^ ‘ 

have substituted executive control f 

as they themselves are eoucerned and st'X' 

has rightly remarked m that Cimous ludj , , J="hms 

to by the mover of this resolution that .u^Th , ''“'"‘■“J 

on the wisdom “nwisdom of eveeuiive action h!d T P™on„ee 
from the courts of justice o„s country ^ "'*'''><1 

Then again, gentlemen von all k. 

was undertaken at a time of panic 

the Government of India bebUed it of he'”"’ b 

official fossils on whom the Government rX ““‘'’"“P »r those 
people themselves.-they.oMrhTGXrl"’""'’^" "P"" -ha 
countT, was honey combed with sediuoa v'" , 

thatthel,ed,recthasbeeagiventotha,as,ey°“ a 

all know gentlemen, that we wUe Portion by this war Yq,, 


, . , rna, „e, who 

spokesmen of the people, spoke the tru7iL7r“d I" 
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tion XVII 


India was lo>al to the core and not these highly paid official 
fossils stained by the Eastern sun Now at any rate, I have 
faith that the Englishman, to nbom the Jiberiy of the Press is the 
%ery breath of his nostrils wiU wake up and blot out this stam 
from the Statute BooL The Enghsman is a stolid individual , Aiya^e^ 
he IS an unimaginative person and worst of al], he is also a 
credulous person I can neUbeheve that the German Kaiser 
really believed m Indian disloyalty because he thought that it 
would further his nefarious ends. But I cannot bring myself to 
believe that the English Government would have such a perverse 
opinion of us, and as 1 have already told you, I am glad that this 
war which has been disastrous in its consequences to all pans 
of the Empire has yet its silver lining in that it has opened the 
eyes of the world to Indian loyalty (Applams) 

You all know, gentlemen, that when Mr Gokhale s Bill for 
free and compulsory elementary education m this country was 
sought to be introduced, the Government gave its blessing to it, 
and said ** we are quite m favour of it, but unfortunately we have 
no funds You cannot believe that, because if any agency is 
potent to enlighten the land, it is the Press, and yet not only 
have the Government refused to pass the Education Act, not 
only have they withheld the boon of free education from the 
Indian people, but they have also prevented any spreading of 
enlightenment in the land by this repressive legislation. I un« 
hesitatingly affirm that, like us con/tert the Vernacular Press Act 
of IS78, this Act also must be consigned to the limbo of oblivion 
I hope and trust that that mil be doae ere Jong. With these 
words, gentlemen, I beg to support this resolution 

The President —Is it your pleasure that I should declare 
this resolution passed ^ (cnrs yes, yes ) 

I declare this resolution passed 

The President • — I find the Hon ble Mr Surendranath 
Banerjea is not here to move the resolution on Self Government 
I, therefore, ask the Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah to move 
the resoluuon on Fiscal Freedom. 
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FISCAL FREEDOM 


Fiscal 

Freedom 

The Hon 
Sir 

Ibrahim 

Rahim 

tuiia 


Tho Hon’blo Sir Ibrahim Ilalilmtalla, (Bombai) _ 
Mr President, brother delejates Indies and gcntlemeii,— The 
resolution, which I haie the honour to place before jou, reads 
as lollous — ' 

That this Congress Is of opm on that In the best Interests of th. 

neople of Inillii It Is nceossorj <liM complete fiscitl (recJom In soeclsl 
relerencotp import erporrnnd eeelsedn,, ess". ntun.. n, „nceSl 

the Goiemment of India 

Brother delegates, it appears to me that the most important _ 
the most urgent-work that iie haae got to do is to Jk to the 
economic deielopment of the people of India We hare a forr^ 
of government under present conditions under nhieh nnr fisS 
pohej IS determined six thousand miles away The need for 
eennomic development is so urgent and so insistent that ,t a„ 
to me that the „me has amied when strenuous efforts shon^rbe 
made to advance the cause of ifu. snouid be 

Uirongbthedei.lopme„.aS;::^Z”„lr« 
.bat!hTr".utm?rwo‘r",„T"nl: ^“h T”" 

transfer the powers now vested in Parliament l^ iT^ r^''* ““ 
of India And I will tell you why I sj!d on J ’ 
ask > on to give ) our unanimous adherence to the now to 

form In the whole world, all .he e7> ,s^ La , 0 ^ 

fiscal polio by ™-s of protect, on and pro.ec,i': ra„lrSLgE:'c; 

■stheonlj connto m the world of any consequence wh.eh 

on the principles of free Imde It is not mi ^ 

yon with the reasons which may indnence iL „ 
in England to follow their own Bscal poliey^o, 
a question of forcing down the comLe "> 

Empire to a fiscal polic, wbmh “7n° h "f •‘■e British 
parts, the question becomes of scrmus 

gentlemen, you arc aware that the Self™ '' La'i'Cs and 
Great Britain have been granted or, , Colonies of 

Of .heir Bsm, policy Inf^mle "f " t T/r 

on which die Brinsh free-trade pnhcy ^v . 'L' 

we are ridking, and we propose to talk, about •''"d when 

genual condition of self guvemmemis the f'Lf '"T"' 

of regulating oor own Bseal al6m= I, , 'hepower 

I am sanding up before jo„ ,„g- freedom that 

resolution Ladies and gentlemen ,h ““P' 'he 

^sonwhy while England eonc.;di 7o“^P“'" 

I^nunions the power of managing” 1 
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Ladies and gentlemen, the question we have got to 
consider is this the country is clamouring for economic 
advancement , the scheme for compulsory primary education 
in this country was largely wrecked on the ground of want of 
funds We want money for our educational propaganda and 
for our sanitation. The manner of administration at present is 
such that A\e have a Government by departments and each 
department pursues Its measures in the best interests — as they 
appear to it, — of India The result of all these measures has 
been the rise m the cost of living. Our requirements are 
multiplying, and it appears to us that we ought to receive full 
fiscal freedom before we can regulate oiv economic position m 
the future The reason, Mr. President, — I will conclude in a 
couple of minutes,— the reason why 1 ask that this power should 
be transferred to the Government of India is the recognition of 
the freedom of this country to regulate its own fiscal affairs 
I do so, because I am convinced that under the existing 
conditions when the manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
are so prominently represented m the House of Commons, it is 
hopeless to expect that full freedom m regard to our industrial 
development will be conceded, unless we take out of the hands 
of those interested people Aear) the power to regulate for 
us what we shall do in regard to our industrial development. 
And f wiU give yon in concfuston one (ypfcaf instance of what 
transpired m the House of Commons only two years ago, just 
before the war At that time when the British Budget was 
under di«cussion— I will not read it, I mil give it to you m my 
own words*— in the House of Commons one of the Labour 
members moved that the lax on imports of tea from India be 
reduced The reason he advanced was not — he repudiated the 
idea, — to give preferential treatment to India as against China 
the other country from which tea was imported, but he said 
that Indian tea was largely used by the middle classes and the 
lower classes and, ns a relief to their breakfast table, he advocated 
a reduction of the import doty on Indian tea, retaining the 
duty on Chinese lea Well, ladies and gentlemen, Mr Llojd 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, got up to rep1> to 
this amendment, and, in doing so, he said I appreciate the 
argument that the H on bla mover of the amendment has advanced, 
that he does not put it on the ground of preferential 
treatment to India, but I ask whether he can possibly 
conceive that ic vrouW be coasfrued at any ochsr itsy 
except as preferential treatment to India, and under these 
conditions what will China say about it® He went on to say 
t( Before I deal with the latter aspect of the question, I should 
like to know what my Lancashire friends sitting here have got to 
say on the subject,*’— because China was one of the largest 
consumers Lancashire goods Ladies and gentlemen, our 
fiscal relations with Crgland are to be determined not by the 
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Uon'ltvill “f England, not by the interests of India, but by the 

n- , ■" and "W. 

Freedom. far ) If the House of Commons proposes to follow aline of 
poLcj indicated by the reply of Mr. Llojd Georse on this 
The Hon question, ,t is hopeless to expect India to ad.-ance in its mdus- 
Ibrahira ^ groiith and deielopment unless it secures full and comolete 
Ka^^m- autonom> m all fiscal matters, {he-ir, hear aj:j>laust) It is 
for that reason, kdies and gentlemen, that I am appealing to >xu 
from this Congress platform to accept the resoluuon which I am 
plaang before jou and to demand persistently, insistently, m 
season and out of season {applause) this freedom, a freedom 
wth which IS intertwined our economic and industrial growth and 
development. {Applause). 


Prolessor 
V O kale 


Professor V G Kalo, (Poooa) -Mr. Presidem. Udirs sod 
grntlemoii, JOU art probably aoure of a timous statnuect inad- 
byoooofourdistmguishedcountrymro that iho economic domil 
naaoo ofonecountiyoier another is more insidious and detn 
meutal than politioil dominauon. We are loday demanding 
selS-govemment in political maiie^, but scIf.goyemm=n. m 

economic and Escal matters IS still more imoortaat Th. — 

why we shoidd have fiscal mdepeodea" 
uaoecessaty fo- me to take up much of your tim. , j . ‘ ‘ 

that aspect cfdie quesuoa. Howeter. I have ,o sonad altTof 
warruaglo one impermat matter. It is m eoaaection wtTwht 
meaB^ Impenat pr^ereaee. At Uie end of die war, the q"i. 
non of fiaaecial readjo.tmeot will come beforo us, and w- shS^ 
be caUed upon to take a share m the fimuicial and fiscal at,a„„ 
meats that will be made oa that oaasinn We have b-cn tfid 
nom jane to time that ladia u. a part of die BoUsb Emnim 
and she is, therefore, bound in dutv to share m l j ^ 

thatEmpirt. WebavebeeoaskinVtVe Gov^co. °o 

nghts and puvtlcges, and we have eipres.ed our 11 “ 

shaittourhiirdeas.but .t the same om "-dlingness to 

that unless complete fiscal md-peadeae'e 
we shall not be prepared to . .u . accorded to us, 

thrown upon our shoulders TalaL Id "-ffl he 

raolutioo moved some tune hack if dtl ImIfLf t* 

Council, Sir Roper Ulhbndge. for mstanee I^'^tive 

that India liad fallen tnio line with fiscal r P™noanced 

Uhd had been demanding a Xet 

that had been proposed by the Tariff R ^ngement 
Great Entato Now, this is a m I Prague m 

'»>-r As I have said we am statement to 

fices far the Empwe hut tady aaen- 

privileges of the Empm ate also arm, at. “udiuoa that the 

drawback in the fiscal policy of th- C greatest 

that policy has been 

«« us. lathe latemsts »ote of° u’leaSlre'.'T ^ 
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India The history ofthe finance ofthia country IS a melancholy pesolu 

story of selfishness on the part of the Bnijsb merchants, and *><>nXViii, 

until that selfishness IS boldly exposed and we tell the Imperial pscal 

authorities that until the interests of Indian commerce and 

industries are properly taken into account, we shall have nothing Professor 

to do with any 'cheme of Imperial preference. ' O kale 

The policy with regard to our finance has a ver> important 
bearing upon the industrial prosperity of the country One 
of the evening dailies of this cit\, I might call it the evening 
star of Bombay, two days back reflected a flood of light upon 
the attitude that is taken up sometimes by Anglo Indian and 
Tory publicists with regard to the economic interests of the 
people of this country That paper said that it had no faith in 
the industrial possibilities of India, and that India ought to 
concentrate all its energies only on agricultural pursuits I 
certainly attach very great importance to the progress of agricul 
ture in India , but at the same time our economic progress is 
bound up wih the progress of our industries also and if the 
industnes of India are to make any progress they must have 
protection given to them A policy of protection includes the 
power to levy import or export duties that ne f^el necessary 
for the promotion of our industnes It is not Lancashire that is 
to determine what taxes are to be levied upon our exports and 
imports, It IS the Indian people who have to determine »ha( 
that policy should be {Applau $) 

There is one more remark that I have to make and it is 
this In this resolution ive chint power Cor the Government of 
India But I must say that this power m th“ Government of 
India Will he entirely useless unless the people of this country 
have a very considerable voice m the Counals of that Govern- 
ment {applause) know ho« legislation is carried on in the 
Vicere'’al L^islative Council The peoples voice is not cHeci- 
ivelj heard and unless the people svo ce is effectively heard m the 
CounciU of Governm-nt, it is useless to endow the Government 
with an> power such as is claimed here m this resolution There 
fore fiscal autonomy and political autonomy ought to go band in 
hand , and as 1 said in the beginning the economic dominauon 
of one country over another is more delnmental and more 
insidious than even the political domination of that country It 
IS unnecessary for m“ to say aR)thing more to commend this 
resolution to your acceptance and, therefo e, with thes“ few 
words I will ask > ou to pass this resolution (Applause) 

Mr A P Patro (Madras) —Mr Presid^-nt, ladies and P- 

genllem-n, I have great pleasure in supporung this resoluuon 
proposed by the Hon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtutla. IVe know 

that the position of India as a dependency has resulted in econo- 
mic bondage and altogether in industnal slavery Our financial 
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policj, cur fiscal policj, is dictated under the existing constitution 
by the Parliament and the India Office You Inon hoir elections 
in England are governed, how Governments are made, how 
Cabinets are formed. It is the voice of the manulkcturer, it is 
the vote of the industrial kings that makes the Governments. 
Therefore it cannot be evpected under the existing constitution 
that anything like fiscal freedom can be granted to us. It is the 
interest of the British manulacturer that forms the bane of Indian 
industries But vve have a voice here and there giving us 
encouragement that this greater freedom may be given to the 
Government of India. A few years back. Sir V'alentine Chirol 
wmingonthc “Unrestm India- said » If England IS to govern 
India according to Indian id-as, he cannot see any jusuficalioa 
why fiscal freedom is not grantedto India,' for there is a greater 
demand for this freedom than for political aulonom) Again as 
vve saw m the discussions in the Viceroy's Legislative Conned when 
the Hon He Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla expounded the policy on 
Rajah Kushalpal Singhs resolutinn, the Government had no 
nnswer to give but to submit themselves to what they would be 
dictated to by the India Office ReeentI, , when the Member for 
Commercyisited Bombaj, the Ind an Chamber of Commerce 
emphatically placed before him that in order that the present 

might be developed, fiscal freedom was necessary and the 

Govemmen. of Indm should have power to regulate the Lffis 
and to impose duties and they would have tu determine 
sources from which revenue would have to be raised These 

powers are necessary for the Govemmen. of India, before 

attempt IS made to develop oaseea, mdustnes this eountni u 
IS one thing fo, the Government of India to say that they Ly i- 
pathise with ns but „ ,s “ 

and develnp.henew.ndusw.es Indian cap.ul is shy to etr^ 

manufacture of articles rniported from enemy countries TOa 
will be the condition of these mdusuies after the v!^r "s cYer S 

wd.rcbreS-r&,’i:^eTurfe-“^^^ 

Government of India to be able to protect the stmLi . 
tnes As pointed out by Professor Kale theoeoole 
beard in die Government oflnd.. 

now come into existence may be protected “V 

■The question of protection in India is not a u. 

■ecallour milways aod canals are built by T 

Foreign companies and capital are ^ capitaL 

certain amount of interest for mvesunv^ ” 1 ""' ® 

Therefore the Government of India hafe nS 1" 
a certain principle of protection What ^ tp 

- that greater P=«er must be givL 2"?”"” 

.0 regulaie their ewn afimrs, and nnless th:. 1 ^;:™ ^ 
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as the fiscal policy is determined by the Parliament and the Resotu 
India Office, it is im possible to get out of the economic bondage, 
and there can be no certain development of industries in this Fscai 
country. 


Protection wholesale is not what I propose. There should Patro 
be careful survey of the condition of industries, particular 
industries in paticular areas, the causes, if any, for the depressed 
state of the industry and whether there is lack of enterprise or 
capita] It is a condition precedent to know hoiv best the 
particular industry can be aided by inducing indigenous capital 
for Its development or render it State aid Those manufactures 
that can be economically developed and those industries that 
can he fostered efficiently should be protected by a system 
of regulated and scientific tariffs It is, therefore, necessary 
to possess the power to regulate tank's and duties as a 
means of protecting struggling Indian industries and aiding 
indigenous manufacture as a guarantee for investment of 
indigenous capital Therefore 1 have great pleasure m sup- 
porting the resolution 

Tho President —Is it your pleasure that 1 should declare 
this resolution passed ? ( ertes ij/* yes ' ) 

The resolution was declared carried 


Resolution XIX Resolu. 

tion XIX 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

SelfCoTem 

The President —The next resolution is the resolution on 
Self-Government, {ajyplattse ) Before calling upon Mr Surendra- 
nach Baoerjea to move >t, at bis request and lo spare his e/es, 

I -will read the text of the resolution The moment I have done 
It, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea will address you This is the 
resolution — 

That this opinion that the time has arrived torn* 

troduce farher and substantial measures of reform towards the attain- 
cnent of Self Oovernment as defined In Article I* of Us Constitution 
namely, reforming and liberalising the system of Government m this 


The Objects of 
of » BjstBm of gOT« 
Bntiih Emp r« and a ] 

means by bringing ab 
promoting nat OnaJ i 
Intell«tonl,mor»' •« 


19 Indian ITai oml Ooagrassare tlwnt ta nmeat by the people of Ind a 
iieiaDt eim Sr to that by ibo ffeirgorem ag Uemliers of tho 

irL c pat on by tbemia the Tighti and rospeneib bt ea uf tbo Cmp ro 

those Uembers Tbsce Objects ara to be achiered by coast tut oaal 
at a atoady reform cf the omat ng nyitem of adm nistnit on and by 
ity footer ng pcblaspni and deralopmg and organ s ng tho 
tonuo and ladaotnal r eoo p g e oa of the ^untrr 
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** -neJfccthe control over It, 

amongst other«, by 

SelfCorcm* 

Independence, 

EJtpanslon and reform of the Legislative Councils so as 
to itiaLe them truly and adeijuatcly representative ofall 
sections of the people and to elvethem an effective control 
over the acts of the Executive Oovernment . 

The re-constructlon of the various existing Cxcecullve 
Councils and the establishment of similar Executive 
Councils in Provinces vvhere they do not exist. 

The reform or the abolition of the Council of the Secretory 
of State for India, 

Csubllshm.nt ol l-b£lsl,llvb Council. I„ Pr„, (ntt, 
they do not sow exist , 

(/) Thoro^Jiu.lm.„t„|,nu rcl.tlon. b«.co„ n. s„„„^ 
ol Sule lor iDdla and Ihe aovtrnrotnl of ladta . and 
is) A liberal measure ul Local Sell.Oavercmeal 

Tballbi. Caere.. .ulh.ri«. the Ml.ladi. C.utre.. Commute, 
to Irame a .cb.me ol reform and a proeramm. ol coullbuou. *o,li 
.dacaU,..udpropaeand,.t hav.nc retard to Ibe prIu.lpTr. embodied' 

In this Resolution and lurtbee anUiorl... the Mid Committ.a to eonler 
uith the Committee tbet ma, be appointed by the All Indu, A,os|.„ 
Leajpie for the same purpose and to take such further measures 
as may be necessary, the said Committee to submit its report on 
before the 1st o( September I9i6 to the Oenernl Secretaries who shall 
circulate It to the different Provincial Congress Committees ns earfj- as 


(i) 

(c) 

W 

w 


The 

Hon Mr 
Surendra 
natb 


The Hoa’ble Mr, Sorendranath Baneriea. . 

^ng^) nrhn, on rising, ntemved an ot auoi. front the 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates kd 

gentlemen,—! am confronted with an ininal dilEcnltu 

this resolution A speetie is conjured up to friuhten'” 
this resolution We are .old by „„ L.»_a„d 

multitudinousas the stars of hea.eo (fatia/ifrrl— n„d n “ 

blends that to move a resolution of this kind ^ candid 

the present and to formulate proposals of ref ° 

tnnharrass the Government If I could be 

sonnduessofthisview,I,formyparl,wouldha 

m this resolution, furthermore, I would 

For. Brother Delegates, ouratutude.— the 011^0 “ drop u. 

community— throughout the ensis of this "*““*“* 

Has been one of 
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■fervent devotion to the Throne {fipplausa) and of active co Resolu- 
operation with the Government Agitation is far from our 

minds We may deliberate, discuss even formulate propo»ak SeifGovem 
of reform, but we are resolved —we the men of the Congress are 
resohed — to embark upon no agitation, no controversy, and not The 
to let loose the forces of public opinion so as to bring pressure 
to bear upon the Government nath 

Banerjra 

Brother delegates, this war cannot last for ever Peace 
must come God grant that it may soon come We have to 
prepare ourselves for peace, for the situation in whicn we will 
find ourselves upon the conclusion of peace I can think of no 
more patriotic task than that We have to play the part of 
men, and let us equip ourselves for that exalted function 
Brother delegates, the idea of re-adjustirent is in the air, 
not only here in India but all the world over The heart 
of the Empire is s“t upon it it is ‘he problem of problems 
upon which humanity is engaged What is this war for? Why 
are these numerous suffVnogs endured ? Because, it is a war 
of re adjustment a war that will set right the claims of minor 
nationalities, uphold and vindicate the sanctity of treaties pro. 
clamations— ours is one charters and similar 'scraps 

of paper {lattghter) They are talking about what will happen 
after the war tn Canada in Australia, they are talking about ic 
-from the floor of the House of Commons and m the gathenngs 
of public men and ministers of the State May we not also talk 
about u a little from our standpoint ’ Are ive to be charged 
with embarrassing the Government when we follow the examples 
of illustrious public men, men weighted with a sense of respon- 
sibilitj at least as onerous as that felt by our critics and our 
candid friends ’ 

Brother delegates, the resolution says that the tim* is come 
when a definite advance must be made for the attainment of our 
goal, which IS Self Government {applause) But, brother 
dele'^tes there are those who tell us that »ve are unfit for self 
crovernment {cT%ei, of shame ) that the goal is distant very 
distant, so distant as to be illusory {laujkter) and not even 
with the tiny eye of hop“ can we obtain a glimpse of the 
promised land A high authority speaking from his place in 
Parliament said that, so far as his imagination could pierce, 
he could not conceive of a time when India would be fit 
for Parliamentary institutions The same authority is the 
author of the reform scheme (Laajkter) But brother 
delegates, I am no prophet, and do not desire to be one {laughter), 
though my ancestors Avere m their own humble sphere But I 
will say this that it will be one of the bitterest ironies of fate 
that will hand down Lord Morley to remote generations as the 
Simon De Montfort of the future Parliament of India {ap- 
clause) We are not fit for self-government » Let us examine 
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ti'n°xTx proposition, (laughter) Brother delegates, self govem.- 

SettGorer, Zv T Mature, the dtspensatton ofD.v.ne 

mem Providence, (hear, hear) , every commun.ly must be the master 
of.ts own destiny That ,s a part of the diune law. a part of 
Hon Atr “"'"“tnMn order of the universe written m eveX hne 

Surondra. of Universal history, written la characters of life bv the 
Sr, on '"-rutahle hand of Dtv.ne Providence. If there toCa 

a'r'r''- “ 'rforitionaland transient, 

and like the needle of a compass always pointing northwards 
ours denects steadily towards the goal, which is Self-Government.’ 

Brother delegates. Self Government being the normal con- 
dition of things it IS incumbent upon those who say that we are 
not fit for self government, that ,t is a distant L. u i 
dHtant that it fades away into the mist of the unse^ future Jl 
say It IS mcombent upon them to prove their ease The burto of 
proof IS upon them and not upon me, (laughter) But in a Ilf 
runs spirit, imitating the chivalry of this Congress I wl 
tot eir rescue .will take upon myself thcTui; o "p "; 

I will descend from the vantage ground I oecnpy, and figh "v 
adversary 11 , the open (oyyrfmise) aviih h.s own msttumeotfn J 
upon terms of perfect equality Let us survey the past e^mlf 

slrri' P'oJ'onnce our vlr, 

Brother delegates, m the morning of the world d 

had been built, before Nineveh fnd Babylon 'hi cm ""a 
mtothe histone arena, our ancestors had founded bfee 
village organisations (apglame) which represent the 
beginnings of self-government So welf orfamsed so 
tenacious of life and vitality they were that thev ’ • j 
•he crash of Empires, the IhvLions orthro„t cZ:: 
of djnasues, and they lived wnhin living memoTi (Lr W) 
Coming down to more recent times, what do we find a mu 

ever we have been >r.ed. Sir, we have not bellZf 

_ We have been tried m the matter of local self pqvp 
eoadnions admitted by Lord Morley to be adverse al"'' “"f'' 
expenment has proved successful W- h.J V ^ 
higher regions ofself gnvernment under the Refol” f f 
1909 and again we have been snoeessful AuilL ”, 

Here is this vSst, this stupendous gathering of r ' ^ 

from all parts of India Is there anvLr ^‘'“'"““vn men 

can present an equal of a gathering hire this f, a' 

that self government is government hv a 

we discuss heref How dZ^ «,beZr“ 

consul, f How do we comproZet w d 

sense of moderation, of self restraint, regarf f »dh a 

authority, which IS proof positive of ® ™ “nnsniMed 

(/fear, Aear and applause) But tbar ®P^city for deliberation. 

■ng ground of self government ,s the" 

men. and Mr Gladstone is mv aii,h ', ; ""°" Severn, 


e — v. I ••ullou or sell p-overn- 
3n.ya„.h„r„yf„., This fs wZ 
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lie says * Liberty alone fits a peopk for free institutions If 
you do not give us liberty, if you do not give us free institutions 
hov\ can you say we are unqual Red or unfit for free institutions ? Self-Gorern 
Then again in another place he says ' Free institutions alone 
qualify a people for Self Government If you deny a people The 
free institutions, you take away from them the most useful Surendra 
academies and seminaries and institutions for training in self 
go\emment Let me look abroad Take the case of Japan 
Japan was given full Parliamentary institutions immediately after 
Japan had emeiged from the times of medieval barbarism and 
at the present moment, after a training of fifty years, all Europe, 
openly proclaims that Japan is qualified for the highest forms of 
self government. Again, take the instance of the island of 
Pbillippmes Only the other day, it became a province of 
America America has given her, wth the gracious generosity 
ofa great republic, free institutions, and those institutions are 
working admirabl) Therefore let not our calumniators start the 
objection that we are disqualified for self government. We say 
)OU are out of court , because you have not given us free institu 
tions and it cannot be said that we are qualified or disqualified 
unless we are given these institutions 


Brother delegates, the resolution lays down the principles 
upon which the scheme of reform is to proceed First and 
foremost is Provincial autonomy In that resolution to which 
my Hon ble &iend Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla spoke just now, 
there was a reference to this particular matter In the fore 
front >ou have placed the question of Provincial autonomy 
What 18 Provinaal autonomy’ It is the government of the 
province, not by the bureaucracv of the province but by the 
chosen representatives of the people , it is the government of the 
province by the people of the province for the benefit of the 
people ofthat province That is what I understand Provincial 
autonomj to mean The basis of Provinaal autonomy is financial 
independence Brother delegates, the revenues of the province 
belong to the province Many, many years ago Sir James 
Westknd, speaking from his place in the Imperial Legislative 
Counal, said that the revenues of Ind a belonged to the Govern- 
ment of India {laughter) 1 wholly dissent from that view 
The revenues of India belong to us to you and to me. {applause) 
The revenues of India belong to the people of India {applause), 
held in trust by the Government of India for our benefit And 
1 am sure that a trustee is at liberty to delegate that trust 


toasubordinateauthonty Therefore we, who,lhope shaltsoon 
become a severe gn people (nppfoiBe )— we who represent the 
people the majesty, the dignity, the authority the throbbing 
aspirations of the people we appeal to the Government to deJepte 
Its powers over the revenues of a province and entrust those 

revenues to th- Gov'emment of that province That is the firet 

part of the programme that we suggest Then, you will ask 


ISO 


“11 provmMi K^tnuB, nhat will ihc Government of 

SCrOeveo. r ““ ‘"P'"-' 

A “'“sraplis,— and opium there was, but it 

The “"d It K a good thing too these 

Sou He 'h' Government of India and the retenues of the 

S""™- neruTTr conlnbutions from the 

Banerjea Governments 

Ladies and gentlemen we stand upon veo- firm ground m 
asking for Provineudautonom,. because i, ,s contained in ihe 
great Despa.eh of the 2ath August 1911 An attempt has been 
made to attenuate the message contained in that documen, 

Confronted with a hostile House, Loid Crenc as So™. r 

State, deelared- I thini he was a hit afraid of Lo“d CureaT d 
Co (fanjiterj-confronted by a hostile House Lord Crf 
declared that this Despatch contained nothing more tlf„ Z 

delepoon of power from supenorto subordinate authooty That 

IS not borne out by the contents and ahat is more, the assuml 

tion was promptly refuted by his lieutenant who ^""P- 
atmosphere Ola Liberal Club-I am speakini of Mr'V’’'* 

-^.d that this Despatch represented a newilr,„m '^"luT' 
pohey and opened up a new vision to the people^f l„7 ' t T 
It IS a new vision , truly, it is the beacon ifgbt which "vdT'm 
m the grand match which is to lead us to tL urn " a “ 

take our stand upon this Despatch, we resolute^ adtee mtt a'nd 
we ash the Government in season and out of season to redeemu 

Gentlemen, there are other surreestion® 

lution Mr President, you have rernTd^re oTthriff' SL"' 

Of Goon, Go on ) I cannot be unfair to other s * 
there are other points |„ the msolution and ont to o^"^’ 
two of them I shall refer (criCTo/ “no “r 

I shall be here the whole night m that .j.,™”-'- “'‘o ’) 

refers to the capansion and the reconstitution of 0 .?°, 
lative Council, Well, gentlemen. I am a m 

LegisUt, VC Councils, and II„„„ sumelhing aW 1h‘"° 

In my own province, it was declared u„h a lloumh ^ 

that we had a non official majority a very „ . * ^ ‘"owpets 
•a noa official majority , but “Ptivatmg ph„cc, 

official majority This non official majority".' 
thing from a popular majority We have ^ ^ different 

the Goverumeut, we occasionally base to be 

not always-but I do not remember that we have , 

to defeat the Gmernraent except on one occa able 

the myth of a non official majonty must be dil^Ta 

have a living, absolute uuquahfiedmajor.ty oftL 'Ve must 
oI the people (apptams) m the Legislative Co ''PriscntaUvcs 
powers of the Legislative Councilfmust he "" 

tesolot.o„s_I am one uf the greatest ' 

Pcatest sinners in ,hat respect- 
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and these resolutions are sometimes graciously accepted, and Resolu- 
more alien ungraciously rejected (iaiujAcer) When they are 
accepted, what does it matter ? A resolution, after all, is a S IfKSavero 
pious hope and aspiration the Government are under no 
statutory obligation ro give effect to tt though I must say as a The 
matter of great credit to the Government of Lord Carmichael 
{aj>plause) so far as he is at least personally concerned as the head nafh" 
of the Government, — he is full of liberal instincts — resolutions 
accepted by that Government would not always be a pious hope 
But, gentlemen, m a matter of this kind we cannot allow 
ourselves to be aependent upon individual discretion, which 
would often lead to individual caprice. We say, and I hope 
the All fndia Congress Committee will say that every resolution 
accepted by a majority m the Legislative Council shall be binding 
on the Government and be guen effect to 


One or two other points I have been encouraged by the 
attention which you are giving me but it involves a reciprocal 
duty on your part, namely, that you will do your best to 
bring this controversy about self government to a tnumphant 
issue (applause ) Brother delegates we have got Executive 
Councils My friend was a member of that Council Hewitt 
not let us into the secrets of that prison house But I tbmk if 
the depths of Ins heart were sounded it might be possible that 
we may be able to extricate a restdum of subconsciousness 
which would tell us that at limes be felt isolated that he would 
have felt b'lter, happier, more comfortable if he was associated 
with an Indian colleague And as a matter of fact I need not 
leave this thing to your imagination Sir Syetl Ah Imam in 
that admirable address which he gave ~my friend knows it, h“ 
nods ass“nl— m that admirable address %vhich he gave in repty 
to the dinner that was held in his honour, said tint at times a 
cloud of depression hung over his mind, that at tim'S he felt 
discouraged and was only encouraged and supported by the 
active sympathy of His Excellency the Viceroy (applause) 
Therefore, I say, we the Congress should come to the rescue of 
our Indian representatives in the Executive Councils, and demand 
that there shall be a subsuntial increase in the number of such 
representatives m the Executive Councils, and, what is more, 
they shall be the elect of the people (applau'e) A Raja ora 
Maharaja, a Naivab Bahadur will not do (lauphter) We want 
popular representatives who if under the statute are not 
answerable to us would, under a moral obligation, be responsible 
to us. Therefore, my suggestion would be at least one half of 
the members of the Executive Council must be Indians and they 
must all be elected 

Gentlemen, my last point is that to which reference was made 
by my friend Sir Ibrahim KahimtuUa Fiscal domination is 
even more disastrous than political domination That was uttered 
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lirJSV 07 P'=<forn. by a fnond ofmiac. TOI, ao sa>, ,„ „„e par. 
S«rG«,.„ S«reta 7 roS?''Td^'"T“‘ ba.arcn .ha 

Thr fed ’ ^ ’uMnonry, „e Imo asked for l>rov,n«l 

H™ Mr P'"'!'"". >b» mdependcnre of th= revenues of the province 
n.",';'"'™ iL'ia^^kn^r , a '''' '"‘‘'P™'’'"'” “f 'h- Government of 
Office on the Governmen. of India should be .uthdrnL and ti e 

resolution The resolution saj s further that n C ^ 

appointed to confer wnh the Moslem League ailhTh''^*^”''''' 
of the Moslem League, (upp,u,„e, and’ t^dmlt a ^T^'^'r 

reform I have noticed tw.h satislacon the chTc m „ , ,h h 

greeted that statem-nt The Moslem Lem,,. ^ ' 

■n thts Citj I rejo.ee that they ”e 00,^0 a' M 
(opp/nitre) Our fraternal Ereetings go ou^ tofhe Mosle'' 

(ojlpfffKse) We sympathise nith them m la o'" League 
( ejpfatise ) and may the Divine Dispenser of all bw"”'"’ 
o\ er their deliberahons (075E»/a«j<f ) That is whst '"Sspreside 
ts aha. I feel, and I am sure rha. „ .ha. tl Z r"’" 
{.appbute) about the Moslem Lengue We are a Pools 

shoulder .0 shoulder, practically upon ,he ° Tr*"* 

(ogp/euM) for the advaneemen. of the common Interests'’ of T 
same Mother, (.applamc) the mother of Hindus, of Mohl 
of Parsis, of Sikhs And this disconsolate mother '’"’"'‘‘"o 
at our feet and it IS our most sacred doty to wme off , 

touphft her, to elevate her, bong her back 1 a" 

position And can yon do so alone’ I ^ 

Musalma„s,Pars.s, Sikhs must sUnd upon tW^ 
before this great accomplishment is achieved To o"'''"” 
delegates, m this matter the goal of ra. r- ^'other 

Moslem League is the same They m!f"“ir“"'* 

TOthm the Empire. We want s.n„ '""guvemment 

Empire I am L= a sehej rotr’'""™' 

put forward by the League and the C. “'"bmed demand 
voice of Uniied I"d,a, and suppj^!!, “ f ’’""''"I <b» 

IS bound to be irresistible Brethren I tenacitj, 

Hindus and Mahomedans, under the same I “ '"g=ther. 

meat Let ,t float alof. and let us e '. 7 ™”' 

I'sue (opp/at,j«) P It to a triumphant 

Brother delegates there is un. I 
m this resolution which I desire ■ '"u referred to 

President, I won’t take more than 'c to Mr. 

“w flve minutes The 
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Subjects Committee have authonsed the All India Congress Resolu- 
t . % tion MX 

Committee to prepare a programme of continuous nork of an 

educative and propagandist cnaracter for the spread of our ScIWovtu 
ideals of self government As an old Congressman, this appeals 
to me most ponerfulJ} Self Government has been our watch- The 
•word from the very beginning of the institution of the Congress. Suren^dra 
In 1S90, we sent a deputation and ne got as the result of that nath 
deputation, the first instalment of Council reform by tbe Parlia- 
mentary Statute of 1S92 Then, Mr Gokhale, of honoured 
memory, (flppZaiise) used to \i*it England every now and then 
as our delegate and helped materiallj in the elaboration of the 
reform scheme In 1914, just before the outbreak of the war, my 
friends the Hon ble Mr Bhupendranath Basu, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Samarth, Mr Jmnah and one or two others went as 
a deputation to England in connection with the reform of the 
India Council Well, brother delegates, the psychological 
moment has now arrived Let us make a supreme effort which 
will culminate m the crowning triumph that mil give to us and 
to our country the inestimable boon of self government 

One ^^ord more and I have done Mr Asquith observed in 
the passage which j ou, Sir, were pleased to read tlie other day— 
he said in the course of a great speech that the Empire rests oot 
upon the predominance of artificial and superficial rights of men 
Upon colour, but upon the loyal affection of free communi- 
ties built upon the basis of equal rights Well, we ivant to be 
free communities, we want to enjoy equal nghtswiih the rest of 

the Empire The angle of vision m England has changed But 
has it changed here’ T think the answer must be in the 
negative {lauyhter) The Press Act with its seienly has caused 
great uneasiness , the rigours of the Arms Act have not been 
relaxed we are barred out of the comrmssioned ranks of the 
Army , we are not permitted to be enlisted as volunteers In 
Lngland, ihe cry is for more men and more men for tbe front 
Why do not they appeal to us’ Our manhood and our youth 
are anxious to draw the sword m the defence of the 
Empire (applatise) But the call never comes to us A little more 
trust in the people is needed {Bear, Rear) , and if that trust was 
forthcoming, it would be reciprocated with enthusiastic gratitud-*. 

Let our rulers read the open page of Indian history and note the 
lesson it teacnes A stranger, the son of an adventurer, Akbar, 

has enthroned himself in the hearts offaispeopl* What was the 

fascination that enabled him to do that’ He loved and 
trusted the p-ople, and they loved and trusted him m an 
abounding measure Centuncs have passed since he has 
Ixen Uidm his quiet grave , his pnncely dynasty has disipp-ared , 
the Moghul Empire has crumbl-d into dust , but the name of 
A1 bar evcited the profoundest veneratiOR amongst Hindus and 
nlhomedans alike. That is the ouutand.ng lesson that u 
Ins taught. 
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c«UGo cm- 
ment 

The 

Hon Mr 
Surendra 
noth 
Danerjea 


Brother delegates, we want self government — And why? 
Because we want to be a nauon. We want self-government for 
the highest ends of national and moral regeneration, for uplifting 
our people. Our sense ot civic responsibility cannot develop to 
Its fullest height so long as the brand of political inferionty is 
marked on our brow. We must be free men before we can be 
good, responsible and well-meaning citizens And therefore, this 
campaign is a moral as well as a political campaign , and we have 
on our side the sympathies of civilised countries and the good 
Wishes ol the irue-thinking in all parts of the world, the majestic 
forces of time, and above all the blessing of Almighty Providence 
Thus equipped we are irresistible, inaincible Armed with that 
faith, we have starred this campaign ant! God willing in the 
fulness of time we shall have established in this great and 
ancient land the inestimable blessings of Self-Government under 
the British Kgis. {Lcmdandtano-conUmidapjilauH) 


Mrs 

Besant 


Dlra Atmlo Besant, Madras andfU.P ) who, on rising to second 
the resolution, was received with an enthusiastic ovation, said — 


Mr President and fellow delegates -—The resolution which I 
have the honour to second before you today is perhaps the most 
momentous that has ever been laid before the National Congress 
during the thirty years of Us splendid existence For, not only 
does It proclaim the steps to be taken towards the attainment of 
self government, but also it lays down principles of reform, 
which, if tl'cy are embodied m the Committees report, will make 
self government a reality not in the distant visla of time but 
wuhin the hfeUene of the present generation for, I 

find the bold demand IS made that we should have an expansion 
and reform of the Legislative Councils so as to make them truly and 
adequately representative of all sections of the people, and 
most Vital of all to give them an effective control over the acts of 
the executive Government Now, if adequate representation 
IS given if effective control over the executive IS granted, then it 
will be difficult to say that you have not got self government m 
Jndia, It IS the largest step the Congress has ever taken, and tt 
will make the Congress memorable in the grateful memory of the 
India of the future Not only so, bu there is the Mtal proviso that 

the All India Congress Committee IS to frame not only a scheme 

of reform but a programme of continuous work (Agar, ^ear), 
educative and propagandist (Aear, Aenr) , net agitation you 
must understand, but education and propaganda I am not 
clevtr enougli to distinguish between that and popular agita- 
tion but] beg yon to ding to tbetiordsof the resolution which 
are doubtless statesmanlike and desirable 


rro o'” t"'* n'‘l' I"”' P“‘ y”" 'f"™ 

^asons for Which this granting of aelf government ts necessary. 
Ones the practical reason of the need for legislation on certaft. 
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vital points , the second, the economic condition of the country, Resolu- 
^he most pressing reason of all , and thirdly, and very briefly, the ****" 
historical justification for the granting of self government to beJi-Gorem- 
India 

Now, as regards the first, the need for legislation There are Mrs 
certain things that press upon the nation which would be rapidly 
altered tfwebad a majority, an effective majority, in the Legislative 
Councils, and if, as I hope, they be wholly elected. What we re- 
quire has beenlaid down for us on very useful lines in the resolu- 
tion. It was said, and I behevetrulysaid,thacitwas impossible for 
England to tram India On her literature and, m the admiration for 
her hoary institutions, to teach her that taxation without representa- 
aion was robbery and to expect her to remain taxed and unrepre- 
sented and without any effective control over the budgets which 
are passed year after year Sometimes people say that an 
inscrutable Providence has brought Great Britain to this land. 

1 see nothing inscrutable m it Great Britain when England 
came here, was the only free country, sir, m Europe and 
Providence chose her to come that she might bring India into 
touch with Western liberty and esp'cially Western institutions 
[applanst ) The designs of Providence only become inscrutable 
when you have un British rule in India instead of the British 
rule that she ought to follow Then you may well have a 
conundrum that you will for ever find it impossible to solve 

There is another reason,— .a very practical one— why we 
should believe that, if we ha\e realty representative institutions, 
we shall be able to carry the measures we desire This 
Cont^ress has been asking for 30 years for the separation of 
executive and judicial functions and has not gained it But in 
Indian States that separation is already made Baroda has 
done it, Gwalior has done it, some of the smaller States already 
possess It And when you have self government you will not 
ask for It for thirty years, but you will make it in your first year 
(appttiuse ) You have asked for pancbayals W"!!, Gwalior, 

Baroda Dewas and Patiala and other States have already 
established those village Councils successfully and yet m 
British India it is impossible to get them thoroughly on foot. 

You will sweep away that Arms Act, of which our President so 
pointedly complained , you will get ndofthe Press Act, which 
we have already protested against, you will get rid of the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act , you will get nd of the power to intern 
without trial and to imprison without justification 
you will get nd of that shameful revival of the old Bourbon 
barbarism, the old Regulation (Regulation 3 of J8IS) which 
exists only m India today among all civilised nauons of the 
world. Those are some of the reasons why we demand legislative 
assemblies with a majority at least of the representatives of the 
people 
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«rn°Sax ®"' econonic reason Take first, the mcidence of 

Sell^Wn,. >>5 Gotemment that m Intha 
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IS that you demand self got emment fo I a """"'riand „|,, 

remember the resufa Kou e"" resal e -i - 1 on 

gre-ses have spoken of the horrible J Previous Con- 

-y the Congress is a middlels' aTd'"'' ■'"= The^ 

II Ihe Confess "ere the Pari ament of 7 a" "rgmusation 

people would long ago have h^n a ^ndia, the poverty of th^ 

T< ^ra7:f ■""" ’t 

set forth m the ptcsious r concurring m the i.,... 

-"•-r.-.he„'fm;7:sy‘^X;:^4-.3^.iu.,,o„s\r.L' 

fa are clraggmg put a 
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miserable existence on the verge of stanation, and that m every RcsoJu 
decade several millions actuallj pensh bv starvation I find Sir 
William Hunter saj mg that more than 40 millions of the people SeltGorem. 
are alvva>s on the verge of starvauon I find Sir Charles Elliot 
saying that half the population never know what it is to have a full ^rs 
meal And the^e, sir, are not ‘impatient idealists They are 
histonans {applause) and practical politicians You have to con- 
sider that poverty , you have to realise what it means , you have 
to knon the agony of hunger, and then think, as Sir Charles 
Elliot declared, of 100 millions of the agricultural population 
who never have a lull meal Some amount of impatience 
js justifiable when the people are suffering to that hornble 
extent For this I tell you that my fear for India is not 
the passionate enthusiasm of mi<gutded youths, but the spectre of 
hunger, the frightful spectre of coming bankruptcy, which means 
the most awful of revolutions, the revolution of starving people 
whom none can check or rein m, when once they despair of help 
( opplmtse ) 

The third reason is historical. Fiv-e thousand years ago, 
this country was traoing with ancient Babylon, and 3,000 years 
before the Christ down to 1613 after Chnsr, there is no break in 
the commercial and in the industrial prosperity of India. 5 000 
years of self-government behind you “But there were wars, 
there were revolts. Read history before y ou speak too glibly 
about the disturbances m medieval and m ancient Ind a , for if 
there were wars here there were wars there Akbar was reigning 
when Queen Elizabeth vms on the throne, and Queen Elizabeth 
gave the first charter to trade with India In the reign of James I 
the first trading company was aDowed to establish itself in Surat 
along the Western coast Since that time, in England, one King 
was beheaded, a second king was driven out of the country, and 
tiro ervJ wars on behalf of the exiled Stuarts have takeu place 
1 do not know whether Indian wars were so very much more 
mischievous than the wars that prevailed over the whole of 
Europe during those hisioncal times (appiame) 

For, after all, is it not true that village organisation went on 
through them all ’ Is it not true that villages were left untouched, 
save when the Huns swept down with fire and sword’ Is it 
noton record that while ih- soldiers were fighting, ploughmen 
were ploughing the land within sight of the battling army’ 

I put this to y ou as a particular proposition that the test of the 
goodness of a Government is the wealth and prospenly of the 
people. While India governed herself, so long her people were 
so well fed that every country in Europe fought forth- nghtto 
have a charter to trade with this country That was the result 
of self government in this country Whatever faults might have 
defaced system, today our President has told us, that 

India IS the most poverty-stricken country in the world I put 
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Resolu’ the two things before you as the answer to the statement that 
tlon XIX government I submit that 5,00a years of 

Self-Go ein* success are greater than the theories of a few Englishmen who 
consider that Indians are notdieir equals (op^Iaus#) SVeate 
Mrs told in the words ofMr Edwin BevaU that India is a poor cripple 
Besant vMth limbs broken tissues lacerated tied up m splints and band- 
ages by the benevolent English physicians and she must not 
move lest the wounds should not heal India is no sick man 
She is a giant who was asleep and who is now awalce. (applauss) 

Are >ou fit for self government ? Are you not sure’ 
Mr Gokhale said— and he knew his people well, — be said that you 
are compelled to live in an atmosphere of inferiority that made 
the tallest of jou bow your heads and that the greatest moral 
wrong done to Ind^a vms that she had changed tn chatattet 
under the present method of Government These men who are 
here, representatives of India from every part of the land these 
men are not the children of savages emerging from barbarism 
needing to b“ trained m the elements of self government by a 
Western nation They are the children of heroes, the children 
of%varriors worthy to govern their own land — (a/yj/auje) save 
for one reason and that is that the very noblest amongst you 
seems to think himself inferior to the Englishmen around you 
Oh, if only you would trust > ourselves, if only you would believe 
in your own power (hear, Aear), m your own strength and in 
your own knowledge (applattss) If Sir Satyendra can tell us 
that he stood face to face with the Viceroy, has been an equal 
man m the Viceroy s Council, can we say that an Indian is not 
worthy to rule in hisown land? Are we to think that he is the one 
swallow that does not make a summer? Are we not to believe, 
as I believe Sir, that there are hundreds like you (applause) 
who would show your own ab lily if they had a chance to do so ? 

And so 1 urge that this resolution be thoroughly carried out 
and that full representation be given m the Legislative Councils 
as a means of self-government, to India And I pray of you by 
the memory of your past, by the possibility of the greatness of 
} our present, and by the splendid future that lies b“fore you if 
as bu Pheroitthah Mehta once said on this platform, you are 
not emasculated as a nation, stand up on j our feet like men 
For England understands when people meet her face to face 
(app/ause) England IS a country of free men and she does not 
understand people being contented to be under the rule of foreign 
dommauon Show England by your courage that you are 
grateful,— as I know you are— foe what she has done, but be 
most grateful that she has taught you the value of free msutu- 
uons and has shown you by the example of her history how 
freedom is to be won, and how a naUon becomes self^ovemme. 
(Lcntd and co?iitnued applause) ** 
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The Hon’blo Sip Ibrahim Rahimtnlla (Bombay) — Resolu- 
tion XJX 

Brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen,— May I, m 
starting to support the resolution, make a personal grievance SI?"” 
and a personal complaint against your President for having 
invited me to address this assembly after two of the greatest Hon Sir 
orators in India ( applause ) have dealt exhaustively and m ill its 
bearings with the most important resolution that has now been luiJa'"' 
placed before 5 ou If the President has been cruel to me, I 

appeal to you for a little personal indulgence in listening to me 
with a little patience to enible me to put before you the reasons 
why I desire tbit you should all uninimously accept the reso- 
lution which IS now before you 

Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, it was two short years 
ago that, in speaking of the political itmosphere rn India on a 
Similar occasion, 1 compared the relations of the British Govern- 
ment With the people of India to those of a guardian ind hts 
ivards 1 feel, and I believe every one of you will agree with 
me when I say, that it is wfh fosienng care that the people 
of India are, m the words of Mrs Oesant, being gradually 
trained to appreciate the advantages, va(u> and benefits of 
free institutions It is owing to that connection that the 
guardian wishes the wards in their minority to come forward 
gradually and reach that goal of Self-Government which 
is laid down under our Constitution Ladies and gentlemen, 
there is nothing more easy than to tell you that we have reached 
already the stage when we shall get self government at once No 
one would be more pleased or more grateful no one will be more 
proud to realise that my countrymen have already reached a 
stage when they are capable of governing themselves without 
any outside help whatsoever {heat, hear) If that is so then 
ts (TOSlNng Jiffsher to he swd Tie srseJat.'sa wbwh je 
placed before you carries out in spirit the declared creed of the 
Congress The Congress lays down that we shall achieve selk 
government under the «gis of the British Crown, and the 
measures that are necessary to reach that stage are enumerated, 
some of them at least, m the resolution that is placed before you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is one thing more I will say 
and that has reference to what 1 said before I said India was 
the heritage of two minor sons, known as Hindu and Mussalman 
(applause) I appeal that the best the most patriotic man- 
ner m which you can ever reach that goal, which is dear to 
the hearts of every one of us, is through the sincere and genuine 
co-operation (applaiue) of the two minor brothers, so that they 
mieht hand in hand, go and appeal to their guardian for larger and 
larger,* greater and greater poliucal privileges, which I call the 
allowances for their maintenance Ladies and gentlemen, you 

all aware— I Have stated once before— the cost of living is 
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embarrassment would be really caused to Government For you R«o!u 
•will recognise that sooner or later the war will be over, and when 
the war IS over, there is bound to be a readjustment of the SefGo\eni 
relations among the various component parts of the Empire, and 
It will then be too late for India to take steps to know her mind, Oewan 
to formulate her own demand and to tell the Government what 
with one united voice she is demanding for herself If there is Oovinda 
to be embanassment it is not by taking steps such as are indicated ^lyar'" 
in this resolution. 

There is another argument that is also advanced , and that 
is that if you insist upon a resolution such as this, you are trj mg 
to make a ba^in t\ ith the Government and that far from show 
mg spontaneous lojahy to the Government you are taking 
advantage of their difScuktes tit order to make a pcoSt oac of 
them That argument I repel with all the force I am capable of 
Who can say when the war had begun, when every one of us was 
anxious Within the limitations under which we were placed to do 
what we could for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
Empire, when from every Jip rose the hope and prayer that 
success should attend the British arms and every thing that success 
to the British arras meant— which of us can honestly and 
conscientiously «ay that, when that prayer went forth we thought 
of the ultimate benefit that we, as members of the Emp re, could 
expect to realise by the cessation or close of the war ’ How can 
It be said that when Province after Province has hastened to do 
•what It could for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
Empire ue ever thought of what it would be possible for us to get 
after the close of the war? It « perfectly reasonable that the 
Government recognise that we who are members of this Empire, 
must have some Icgit male and reasonable programme that w e can 
place before th« m so that the j might be m a position to realise what 
it is at the back of India and what tt is that goes to make up the 
lo) ally of the people what it is that goes to make up the con» 

«ciousness with which the people ha\e been content to have the 
British Government as one under which they think it their 
privilege to live, >'hy this British Government above all is 
preferred They are made to recognise that u »s because Britain 
on the whole stands for freedom, for justice, for equality of 
treatment among Its various subjects It is because we recog 
nise that Britain is that that we are willing and have alwajs been 
willing to live under the Bnlisbaigts I ihmk we should prove 
false to ourselves and even more feke to the Government under 
which we live unless we plainly speak out our mind and let them 
know what it is want , and for that purpose this resolution is 
very important 

As has been already pointed out, there are to be two com 
mttees whose co-operation ts to be secured We feel that, if 
behind the recommendation that might be made, the Government 
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understand that there ts the united voice of the people, and that 
all sections of the people are agreed that particular demands are 
necessary-we feel that the Government will be then in a posi- 
tion to recognise that there is the living voice of the people 
asserting uselfso that they might be in a position to do justL 
that voice It was on that account considered necessary that 
every effort should he made so as to be able to understand what 
the demands are that are to be formulated by the people I have 
great pleasure m supporting the resolution {Applause), 

from'S u3”“es/"jho"t' 

resolution, was received with an ‘1 

Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, till one moment ago 
It was not my proud privilege to be able to say.fello® 
delegates, bei^use it is only at this very moment I W 
been—as a preliminary step, as a possible sten fn ««if 

that might come within a few years and abonr whicfs™ you 

asked to represent their dirls Lib 

your enthusiasm makes me behave Is fh^re^dT'"' 'f'”? 

people of this country desire of the 

Of .hCiriiL'Xve^zzTr" r 

many speakers before me, whose knowledge of'The tubl'' Z 
better than mine, and whose services ,n the cause for =» 
that self government are infinitely greater than “““'"‘"e 

you hatdly need a word from me eiThar L em L "" ‘‘'• 

the speeches that they have made and the idZsTh'^b”™ 
formulated But since it is the desire of ° 
present that some woman from amidst you T"'’’' 

Bharat Mother, should raise her t of this 

sisters, .0 second and suppZ Z'’ r °"l 
government, I venture-ihouL .t , f“'>>“>">n on self, 

to venture-to stand before La aa^ , P^sumption so 
support as well as to speak in tb« ° Individual 

of my sisters of India, not only 
man, Parsiand other sisters, for the "b“' 1“' 

which IS the desire and the dLL o^Lr b e‘>'''nimenr 

vast assemblage ' represen “ZaZ„'''L„.'’Z“ This 

tion of Indm to which we look fonL^uo, 
Iseew.ththeeyethat.sgivooK,;^'*””'" ‘'“'ant f„t„„ 
dream w.U. a palp„a„„|^„„ tZv '’b"“ *'^1", and 

ecstasy of desu-e that praZ tha, w b dmt 

moment of our lives that the dream m '‘"'■k =v=ry 

jourdream? Whati,,tmb. T ^ '■ealised Wh=r 
What are the responsibilities Lt L^'^b "solution? 
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the privileges that you demand today but of the responsibilities 
that they entail upon you What are those responsibilities, what 
IS the high burden that will go with that honour that you have 
demanded, with the right that you insist as your destiny, that 
destiny of the children of India ? 

Friends, believe me, as one of the speakers before me has 
said, this IS the psychological moment of our nations history. 
For the first time, after centuries upon centuries of political 
antagonism of bitterness that comes from division between 
creed and creed between race and race after centuries of feuds 
and bloodshed, this is the psychological moment when the 
Hindu and the Mussalman are met together jn this cosmopolitan 
city to co-operate together, to weld together into a nationality 
with unity of feeling and purpose, of endeavour and achievement, 
without which there can be ao India of to-moiTow, 


That 13 really the final burden, the final responsibility 
of this resolution that has been so brilliantly proposed and 
seconded What is the purpose of the self-government that you 
demand? Is it that you wish to keep the privileges for this 
community or another, for this majority or another, excluding 
a minority of whatever caste or creed ? No You are demanding 
self government that you may find m it your national regenera. 
lion, your national deliverance so that you may be free not only 
from the despotism of political domination, but from that infinitely 
subtler and more dreadful and damning domination of your own 
prejudices and of )Our own self seeking community or race 
Having got arrested through the evolution of time and spirit, and 
seeking to obtain the right savounng of self government, I ask 
you not to pause and say ‘We have found the ultimate 
goal, because it seems to me that we are likely to be left 
in the cold unless we are in by ftie open door ol the great 
Federation of India and establish that national feeling of Unity 
that knows no difference of caste or creed If the communities 
may 1 eep their own individual entities, it is only for the enriching 
of the federated national hfe And so working together, feeling 
together, co-operating togetner, suooramattng all merely sectarian 
and racial interests to the larger hope md the higher vision of 

United India you will be able to say with one voice as children 
of one Mother — 


iXen ! O Mother Ihjr cb Urea naplore thee I 
W c Vaecl in thy presence to scr« anJ adore thee I 
The is aUnsh sni the dreim of the inonow 
Why suU dost thou sleep in thy boadia* of sorrow » 
O wiVen. and sever the wees thu ernhial »a 

hallow our bind for the tnoaiiJa that ca.1 us 
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Are we not tires, O JJe^oved, to inh"nt 

Tfce porpese and |rjde and the poser o'^ thj- soiri ’ 

\ecr shall Trefa-Iiii-e fiststLe thee or fa, e~ 

n-bo - hoars ar- tii> hraae a-d rty shj- d and alti- 

Lo ' we would LhriU i*-e k^h ssas w Ji tby «or> 

And ettheeazam n th»fo-e&oat of^y 


Mother the fiowere of our w reb p hare c-owned the- • 
Mo*he- ih- flame o'^ our ho^- sfiiU so"ound i‘'ee • 

Mo J-er the sward of o jt lo re shall defend thee » 

Mo die* lV S012 M out & & <han at -nd ihee * 

Oa death d-ro^ot an 1 str-ngth «han arad the- » 
Hearten, O Qceen and O Codd^ we fcsfl ,hee • 


The 

Hon Rao 
Bahadur 
R N Mu 
dholkar 


(Lct/d AppJausc ) 

TOeHon'ble HaoBahadcr R. N Mndholbar fAmraot. 
Berar) -Mr brotherand r.sterdele^atrs.-llt „ rathaj 

ha^dous far a man who is onij. a nailer of fact man to conin and 

address jnn on a snbject which has been d-all with hts most 
charactcnsttc eloquence bjonrETcatestontter and tn regard “n 

whtehyouhadjnstnowa most enthmUing speech most 

enthrall.ngspeal.r,„th.s country, a lady whose aehfevemono 

and whose powers of speech ought to make hr,,.,/! 
boastful of hts supenonty, hang down his hetr, u“"' 
Gentlemen, the only reason for my accentinir the shame. 

President at this time is that there are one ot two””'^''™ 
should heemphastsedand which we'e”;: mbt Tm^d^^t 
IS not a new departure that we make today No d h ’ r’ 
resolution is the most important and the most 

resolnuons brought before the Coogres, mlr 

that It IS not a new thing which we =« asking to*y I'™'™’’''- 
are doing by this resolution is to cany on the work fn h t 

Congress was called into eaistcnrind Jo pT fo™ 
ciicumstances of the times the pnncioles wh*^ h [ 'he 

pnncples of this Congress eyer since its foundauon Tho'“ 
d-rtrsof om esislence is the establishment of selfj 
within the Empire for India. As Bribsh subjects. 
been saymg.wc want to have the rights of 

mtirenship That has been the detmtnd fmm 18« 

1885 but from Inngbelnre that. Itm this thinl ’ T ? 
formulating and which wc are stating at some ^ 

.n order to meet die demands of 

It IS said that b) puttintr forward th».em ^ 

"hen the fortunes of the Empire are still h^ >his time, 

might be embarrassiorr the Gore ... balance 

bwn very efTectiacIy dealt «.th by the HorM 

Banerjea but there is one fact whid. f J ® Surendranaih 
tbsi IS, that in doing so we are only fan I”" “"TOniber 
■he highest olhrcr i„ the h„d ‘.u ™'" 11 'h' '“d gnen by 
' ^be representative of His 
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Majesty the King Emperor In the speech %vhich he gave at Resoiu 
Simla, His Excellency the Viceroy referred to the desires and 
aspirations of India and to the need of meeting those aspirations SelfGovern 
In these circumstances, when the Viceroy pointed out to the 
hlembers of the Civil Service the great importance of their The 
sympathising \Yith the aspirations of the people there is certainly 
nothing embarrassing on the part of the people assembled here r n Mu 
putting forward a statement of the demands which have to be dholkar 
made at the present time That is the thing which our critics 
have to remember, namely, that we are carrying out only our 
previous work and we are not embarrassing the Government. 

Gentlemen, again in regard to Provincial autonomy and 
financial independence, we ire taking our stand upon the Des- 
patch of the 25th August 1911 written by a very great statesman 
jn which the Government of India contemplate an India consisting 
of provinces autonomous in their character How are you 
embarrassing the Government when you say that you want 
Provincial autonomy in these provinces? When the question of 
fiscal reform and fiscal mdependence was discussed in the Vicere- 
gal Council, how can you again say that you are embarrassing 
the Government by ashing for Provincial autonomy ? For 
provincial autonomy and fiscal independence ought to go hand 
in hand 

Then the expansion and reform of the Legislative Councils 
has been put in a form very similar to this from the beginning 
But now an occasion has arisen when we have to place it before 
tbe world and the Empire m t clear light We quite see that 
after the war the reconstruction of the polity on which the 
Government of the Empire is to be earned on will have to be 
undertal en In these circumstances, shall we be doing our duty, 
shall we, through a false sense of modesty, observe silence, shall 
we be guilty of treason to our country and of failure of duty to- 
wards our children, if, on this occasion, when the matter has to be 
dealt with when ive know that the matter ought to be dealt with, 
we maintain silence and do not formulate our demands in a clear 
and proper manner? The best course is to authorise the All- 
India Congress Committee to frame a scheme, and to ask the 
All-India Congress Committee and the Moslem Committee to 
meet and deliberate togeC her and prepare a scheme acceptable to 
the whole country 

With these words I commend this proposition to jour 
ac eptance {Apj 

The HonTilo Pandit IHndan Slohan Malaviya,(Allahabad), jlie Hon 
who, on rising was received with enthusiastic cheenng, said — 

Mr President ladies and gentlemen— Mohan 

The President — Brother delegites, Pand t Madan Mohan 
his unfortunately, lost his voice I would ask jou therefore, to 
keep absolutely silent if you want to bear Pandit Madan Mohan 
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The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya —Mr Pre- 
sidenti ladies and gentlemen, I should not have taken upon myself 
to speak to this resolution, because unfortunately I have lost my 
voice, but, pressure from Inends and also, I must acknowledge, 
the sense of the importance of the occasion and of the resolution 
have led me to undertake the attempt to say a few words in 
support of the resolution. I will not enter into a discussion of 
the particular necessity of taking up such a question at this 
hour, but I wish to say a few words to you about it There are 
some amongst us— I wiU not speak of those who do not belong 
to us — there are some amongst us who think that the time is not 
opportune for pressing this question of self-got ernment 
0 /*^ shame') They are also as honest and as earnest as the 
gentlemen who call shame upon them. What we have now to 
decide is whether that is a tight Mew or a wrong view. 
Personally, after havmg serted the country in roy own bumble 
way for the last thirty years, after havmg worked in the 
Provmcial Councils for nearly ten years, after hating served m 
the Impcnal Couoal for nearly sue years, I hate come to the 
conviction that there is no hope of political advancement, for 
better socul surroundings among the peop!*, for the necessary 
progress of education among the people, and for other necessary 
measures of reform being carried out adequately and completely 
unless you get a real measure of self government (qppfaiMs) 

It IS a sad conclusion to which 1 have amved , I think not on 
the face of the earth will you find another parallel to the case of 
India under British rule. India is not formed of a pnmitive 
people who are just emerging into civilualion Five thousand 
years of cnilization stand behind us , until yesterday our people 
used to rule over this vast continent The Empire of Asofca 
was more extensive than the British Empire of today (qp 
plause) During the last one thousand years, India has suffered 
warvy ^weigu invasions 
India IS not the only country which has had the misfortune to* 
suffer like that No other country is exempt from such periodical 
visitations of evils, but what is our fate today ’ Even at this da 
one third of India is ruled by Indians, the Rulers of Indian States 
are nothing else but Indians, and their Dewans are Indians. 
They rule over sixty to seventy millions of people Well gentle 
men when a people with those uadiuons, with that history with 
that training, takes op the quesuon of self government, u is 
sight for the Gods to weep over To ask for the boon of sel^ 
goverament— why should vt be necessary ? Circumstances have 
made it so But then happily in the midst of sorrow there 
reason for comfort We have been placed under the rule of** 
nation which boasts of »is love of freedom, whidi is sheddi 
blood of Its people which has sacnficed the flower of " 

ho^, m order to uphold the cause of liberty and truth and 
andciviUtation Having been placed under such a people we 
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have received education, that nationalising education which has Resoiu. 

made it possible for us to talk to each other in the way in which 

■we are talking We are deeply, very deeply grateful to the Setf-Govem 

British nation for this boon of education But with that boon, 

with the knowledge that we have imbibed, has come the consci- The Hon 

ousness of a feeling of degradation in finding that m our own I*®""*'* 

Madan 

land, with our own ancient traditions, surrounded by almost oceans Mohan 
of intelligence and good sense, we are held to be incompetent to 
govern ourselves ( crids 0 / “sAanid ) This is really a matter 
of shame ( lamhter ) It does not lie in the mouth of anybody 
to tell Indians that they are not fit for Self Government 

I come definitely to two points We are asking in this 
resolution for onlj certain steps which lead us to the goal of 
self-government, for, remember.self-government unqualified would 
mean that we should have full control of the Army and Navy, 
that we should have full control of the foreign relations. We do 
not ask for that Therefore, all that we are asking for is only the 
next step forward which is, that in matters domestic, m matters 
that do not affect foreign, policy, or the Army and Navy except so 
far as sanctioning expenditu e is concerned, the people of India 
should no longer continue to plead by resolutions which are 
almost always defeated, by petitions which are almost always 
disregarded and by other ways which do not lead to any successful 
issue We now wanh^oot that the British Government should 
leave this country and hand over to us the charge of the whole 
country,— we ask that ive should beassociated, hberal/y associat- 
ed, in governing our own affairs We ask that as Australians 
and South African Europeans and others, who may choose to 
appear for the Indian Civil Service Examination, are admitted 
into the Government of Indn so also at least the sons of 
India should be admitted into chat Government Now, gentlemen, 
the great point about it is that we ask that the existing system 
should 6e refomred, 

a little shifting of power, so that it will no longer be in the power 
of the executive to say “no, ” by a dead official majority to say 
“ no ’ to every reasonable request which is urged by the Members 
of the Supreme Council or the Provincial Councils, that it should 
be the duty of the executive to carry out the wishes of the people, 
as expressed by their representatives in the Councils, that ic 
should not be left to the executive to determine how much money 
to spend on sanitation, education,and the promotion of indigenous 
industries and of those other reforms which we have been praying 
for for the last thirty years Self-government do*s not mean the 

satisfaction of a mere political sentiment though even that is of 
eat value Self-government means an opportunity given to do 
what the Government of the day have not only themselves failed 
to do but have failed to do on repeated invitation We want that 
we should be gi' en an opportunity to cany out those reforms upon 
which the heart of the country is set, upon which tbs people of 
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the coentT, ere eeited. I hope end trost that ever)- Indieo who 
has any sense of self-respect and who recognises his duty to the 
motherland will stand boldly forward to advocate the cause of 
self-goiernment will stand fonvard to carry on all the aoitaUon 

I have 

talked to many earnest fnends, and I am sure that the resoluuon 
does not espress a mere pious wish, but that friends are prepared 
to go to nngland in an) number, to agitate the question there 
and are prepared to work from ) cars end to jc-tr's end until 
hey hate achieted this goal I hope thnt ever) thoughtful 
ndian.everj- brother and sister, will put in his or her sW of 
work m this great cause, and I hate no doubt that within a few 
jears this hope of ours mil be realised 

- is important to hear 

mmind That is one of the requests I hate to make to you. 
The Shastras sa). the Vedas say. a man becomes what he desires 
to become. I pmy you. therefore, brother and sisters, to 
earnesti) and carefully desire lo be free men and free women 

( Odiptoo. ) Cease to think that you are serls, .bar , o„ a„ 2Z 
cease to think that jou have not cot the eanarlft.' ’ 

joumelves , cease to think that the dilTerences which may^eL'sT 
which do etist amongst us, constitute an obstacle whicl/cannnr 
he otercome. Believe that you ate aaoood " f 
bora in an) dime or land (oppfauae). B-^ese tha^t dl’'^ , 
need is the opporauni.) given to y'u fo s,:oV’‘:ba1 m 
achieve, and, God willinc, success «lll rnm. 

5 ou think. '““".Ueome to you earlier than 

The President— -Is n y„„r pleasure that I should declare 
this resolution passed ’ ( Cn« ) 

The resolution was then declared earned amidsr aeelamatioa. 
RESOLUTION XX 

land settlement. 

The non'ble 3Ir K Ch.damtiaruiitlia Mn.Im 
ras)— Mr. President, fdlow delegates, ladles and ' 

come at a very mconienienl time before you and > 

indulgence for a moment, it is because the s„k " * etaie your 
, nor because I am going talk Ter m etd' 

non IS with regard to the land seKleraent of this'”"' '''° 

areawarethataierylargeareaofUnseoumn 

and certain areas m other provinces - „„a,’ '*“P‘'ng Bengal 
uient called the lyotwan settlement whie'h ” d*" «tlle- 

ol the Goiemment demand once m ""“"a a tension 

years, which. I am sore yon are aware. alwai?and'"'^ " 

means enhancement. “"5\ceptionallj 
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Gentlemen, let us see what that policy has led to during nil 
these years that the British have been in this country We find 
that smaller holdings are growing in numbers year after year , 
that people have less and less security in their own property , 
that people save less and less , that, as some of the previous 
speakers already observed, poverty and misery are growing more 
and more in the country Let us see what, if anj, is the real 
solution to this important question, what really is the remedy 
for this «tate of affairs This resolution says •— 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that a reasonable and 
definite limit should be put to the demand of the State on land and 
that the permanent settlement should be introduced in all areas 
Ryotwari or Zammdary where that settlement is not in force creating 
fixity of tenure for occupants w hero er possible and that if the Govern* 
ment does not see its way to the introduction of such settlement a 
settlement for a period of not less than do years should be Introduced 

The Congress is further of opinion that effect should be given to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation that the 
genera] principles of land revenue assessment should be embod ed in 
provincial legislation and that such legislation should state specif eally 
the limit of enhancement of assessment if any 

Gentlemen, we want that we of the land should have what 
ever result we have of the improvements that we make on our 
lands. As it is, we find that over a large portion of the lyotwan 
area, because of these revisions, people hive no incentive to make 
any improvements on the land because they feel that whatever 
good may result from such improvements is not entirelj going to 
be with them The result of that state of things is that the 
poorer of these land holders suffer, suffer terribly, and the middle 
class land holders, of whom unfortunately there is such a ver> 
small class in the ryotwari area, have little or no capital to put 
by. What is the result of this state of things again ’ For ev ery 
public work in this country, capital has to be called for from 
foreign countries and whatever is taken in the shape of the 
additional revenue from this country not only goes to other people 
as officers but also to foreign countries as dividends and interests 
upon the borrowed capital What we desire m the highest and 
best interests of this country is that the ryotwan demand should 
be fixed once for all between the State and the land holder. That 
would keep m the country far more capital That would realij 
benefit the State as well as the people That is really a nght 
that we can claim at the hands of the Government and a thing 
■which we are justly entitled to Gentlemen, I need hardly take 
up more of jour time except to say that 70 percent, of the people 
ofthis countrv depend upon agnculture We have already heard 
the resolution about industries and fiscal ffeedom, aodifnhat 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla lus already drawn your attention to ts 
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really necessary, this limitatton of the State demand and this 
declaration by statute is all the more necessary in the interests of 
a far larger and far more substential population of this country. 
What IS really aimed at IS that a greater portion of the result of 
the people’s labour should be left to them That would not only 
mean benefit to the people, it would mean benefit to the State 
as well If there is larger capital m the country, it would mean 
not only increased comfort to the people but also increased 
strength to the State Gentlemen, I hope you will find no 
difficulty, you will not for one moment demur to accept this 
resolution and carry it unanimously. 


ll-u Bahadur HiraaandKhBmsmE. (Hyderabad, Smd) — 
Gentlemen, the resolution which I have the honour to second is 
of very great importance. It affects the masses as against the 
classes. Gentlemen, the evil of a short term settlement is 
very much typified in the Province of Smd from which I have 
the honour to come Although Smd is part of the Bombay 
Presidency, yet in the matter of land revenue policy, Smd has 
been altogether distinguished from the Presidency proper 
While the Presidency of Bombay has got a settlement for thfru' 

years, Smd has got a settlement only for ten years, that is to 
say, every ten years the settlement ,s revised and revision means 
increase of assessment. This is monstrous because the rate of 
assessment is the heaviest m the whole of India. If y„u 
turn to the Parliamentary Blue Book for the year 1911.10 
enmied the “ Moral and Material Progress of India, you 
will find a statement of the rates of assessment charged 
*e different provintms whtch make up the continent of India 
You will find the lowest tale is about seven or eight annas i„ 
Bengal while the highest ,s three rupees per acre tnl.'d ,e 
admitted that in Smd the sod is very poor, that the water supply 
IS deficient and that there is an absence of manure On th, ^ 

count, noldt-landcan he cultivated m Smd eseep. once mhre'e' 
years If there is any province which deserves a reform ofth 
settlement, u is Smd, as it pays the highest rate of seirl 
and Its soil IS admitted ro be poor Gentlemen 
whether the revision takes place every ten or twenty orTr"’ 
years, the fact remains .ha. every revision means 
of assessment and every increase means so much p, 01111 1 
away out ol the pockets of the poor ryots If ,he il, ‘ 

mhat the evpenseof the poor, a, the capeose of th^ I,,!™", 
the soil, wear condition wdl these people be reduced 1 mk 

people are poverty stricken, they ate in deep debt , n 

duty of Government to put them on a morLat.strl “n ° 

because these people m the hour of need „,1| h 

danger to the State, as they will have noil, ^ source of 

present they hate ubsoluteV nothing at suk^ t 

•hat the State should he cafied upon to out 1 ’ ”°' foper 

dcmandsf i-co.proper.„ray‘Thlt7re:hoX“:r^ 
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once in sixty >ears or better sliU, as they have a permanent settle- Resolu- 
ment m Bengal, that land should be permanently settled in order ***" 
that the people may grow rich ® If they grow rich, it will be for Land 
the good of the State , for the well Iremg of the people is the well- 
being of the Government Therefore, I hope this resolution will Rai Baha- 
be unanimously passed as it has been la the past and I hop“ a 
time will come when the Government will be pleased to listen to Khemsing 
this request 

E'tlSnhebI<'^Ksllml^‘^laJnn, /Kampti C P) —Mr Presi- RaiSaheb 
dent, brother delegates. Ladies and Gentlemen, the shortness of 
time allotted to each speaker l“ads me to hurey on at once to the 
subject committed to mj chaise 

We have it on the unimpeachable authority of one of the 
greatest Englishmen of the nineteenth century that if there is 
found a country possessing a most ferttle soil, natural advantages 
and a thrifty 'tnd industrious population, and if y et the people are 
found to be poor and suffering from want and destitution there is 
some fundamental error in the system of administration prevail 
ing m that country This remarkable observation of John 
Bright exactly applies to our country One of our late Finance 
Ministers, Sir James Westland, declared in what may be styled 
the confessions of a Finance Minister, that th“ margin between 
prosperity and adversity in India was very narrow indeed 

Ladies and Gentlemen, universal poverty being admitted, 
what are the remedies for it? Sir James Caird, one of the 
greatest authorities on Indian questions, observed — I b»lieve it 
possible to obtain such a gradual increase of produ"lioa m India 
as would meet the present rate of populatioo /or a considerable 
time. One bushel of mcreas- gain“d gradually in a period of 
ten years, m addition to a moderate reclamation of cultivable 
land, would meet the demand of the present growth of population 
This is undoubtedly one of the best remedies that can be effected 
But brother delegates the best solution of this problem of problems 
is undoubtedly a moderation of those ruinously large land revenue 
assessments from which the people of the Central Provinces 
and the United Provinc»s th“ people of Bombay and Madras, m 
fact the people of all those parts of the country where the p-rma- 
nent settlement does not obtain are grievously suffering The 
resolution, on this subject, of Lord Canning, the despatch of the 
Secretary of State on that resolution and the resolution of Lord 
Ripon recommending a modified form of permanent settlement 
ha\ e been so often repeated from this platform and are so well 
known to you, brother delegates, that I shall not waste your 
pteaous time bj quoting them again Bot those »is= words of 
far sighted statetnanship (ell flat on the ears of Cmentment. and 
they have remained unheeded ull this day to the misrortune of 
the three hundred and thirty miHions inhabiung this vast Empire. 
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Resoiu Ladies and Gentlemen, the question of questions that 

tJonXX affect the aj^ricultural masses »s thus the question of the land. 
Land re%enue pohc}. The land re\enue problem is a question not onljr 

Settlement of the miCToscopic minont> of the educated classes but it is a 
Rai Saheb question of hfe and death to the masses In fact, it is the broad 
i^kshmi pjoblem of India, 

Nara>an ^ 

The new land revenue policy is destructive to the people 
and suicidal to the Government It ts destructive to the people, 
because, (1) peopleare crashed doun under heavy assessments , 
(2) latnmes have become frequent and constant, (3) people who be- 
longed to the middle classes SOyears ago have now become be^ars 
and those who were then beggars are swept away by lamme, (4) 
famine is no doubt the work ofProvidence, but the lack of staying 
power IS the work of heavy assessment. There ts no earthly 
reason why a single failure of (he crops should cause famine in 
India whereas England can be and can remain to be wealthy and 
prosperous w iihoui producing any crop or grain food These 
things clearly prove that the poverty in India is a settled fact and 
has become a pucca swadesbi m this land Let us therefore try 
to boycott It first and make it an unsettled feet The cause of 
this evil, to my mind, is the change m the land-revenue policy and 
the ideas and opinions of subsequent administrators 

t wiU now confine my remarks to the Central Provinces 
alone Sir Charles Elliot who was the first Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces tecorotnetided to the Supreme 
Government the application of the half assets Shaharanpur 
rule and also of permanent settlement m those districts 
of C, P in which the cultivable area would amount 
to |th of the hlalguranarca , but in 1887, this policy was chan<Ted^ 
The inevitable results of the short term of the settlement are that 
there is no inducement for the people to invest their capital or 
put forth their strength for improvement of their lands. The 
disastrous effects of the heavy assessments are ( 1 ) that the 
tenants are often hopelessly left in arrears of rent and the land- 
lord IS obbged to pay up the land revenue regularly on days 
fised To do so, he has to (!) postpone the marnagea of his 
grown up daughters (2; neglect even the primary education of 
his children, (3) mortgage his estate (4) sell his ornaments, even 
plough cattle, (5) last, but not tbe least, m the list of his miseries 
to go to jail not for his own fault but for the defeult of his 
tenants. We were convinced that the policy of Lord Canning 
was to give the cultivator as much as possible and take from him 
as little as possible. We also learned another lesson and that was 
that the policy of Lord Curzon was to leave the cultivator as little 

as possible and take from biro as much as possible, to talk of his 
•welfere as much as possible and do for him as little as possible. 
I appeal to every student of logic to dcade whether the Govern- 
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iricnt IS right or wrong in denying the permanent settlement as a 
famine preventive meas jre and whether the remedy suggested by 
rent laws is mere quackery or not. 


India being essentially an agricultural country, the quec 
tion, relating to the principles, the methods and the workino- 
results of the land revenue administration, is one of the most 
important questions in the whole ran^ of Indian economics 
Nothing has tended more in the past, and nothing leads more in 
the present, to the depression of agricultural industry in this 
country than the vacillating policy of the Government m fixing 
and revising the assessments and the numerous cesses on land 
and the unsettling and demoralisingaction of the settlement depart 
ment whose motto IS ^ enhanument at onj; ecst^ In the sixties 
we nere promised permanent settlement, hut that promise 
remains unfulfilled to this date The mom I look into the history 
and inequity of this question, lam convinced of the truth of the 
memorable words of illustrious Burke — Invention is exhausted 
reason is fortified, experience has given judgment but obstinacy 
15 not conquered ’ However, the least that Government can do 
under the circumstances is to grant the demands asked for in this 
resolution, Permanent Settlement of land or m the alternative 
CO jears Settlements iMth definite, light, moderate and reasonable 
Slate demand on land that is, once in two generations, m place 
of the short ones such as 18 and 20 years obtaining m the 
Central Provinces 


With these remarks, brother delegates, I beg to support 
the Resolution 

yi^'Presjdfint— Is it your pleasure brother delegates that 
this resolution be passed ? ( cnfs of *yt3 •) 

The resolution was then declared earned 

Ihe President — ^The Congress will adjourn for half an 

hour 

The Congress then adjourned for a short later^ ak 
The Congress resembled at 3-10 F m. 


The President —Ladies and gentlemen, I call upon the 
Hoi. bteRao Bahadur R.N Mudholkarto more die rerolotiou 
on Industrial Development. 
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Resolntion XXI. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Tho Hon. Eoo Bahmlnr It. X. MnaiiolLor, ( Amraoli 
Berar) Mr. Presidcn^ brother and sister delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen, the resolution which I have the honour to move runs 

thus: lam taUngyoor time in reading it because a number of 
• ttomplamts have come to me that the audience do not know what 

the resolutmn which is heing spoken to is. The executive com. 
mittee have not been able, within the short time available to them 
m obtain from the Press a suEBcent number of copies for distril 
button to every member of this unprecedently vast assemblage 
The copras they come from the Press, are being distributrf. 
Meanwhile, I read the resolution. It is as follows i— 

This Congress, wWte „press,„c its .pprec.m.on the 
taken by Oavernment lor the tndnstrl.l devet.pment ol the eonnlry Is 

at opinion that the measures adopted hitherto aro inadeqaata to moot 
th.,.dulr.meatsalth.,.toatl.„aode.press.s It. canvlctl.n ,h„ 
ramovlny tho lodustn.l baeknardne,. ol ladfa „ neeossary. 

(a) that tar sraate, pea. islan ,han at,.,. p,esen, ,h.„|d 

ba mada tar tadn.trta, and t.ebnlm, edocattan by tb. 
establishment Of atechnologieaMaculty at ... 

Indian UniverslHes. by establish.ns Institutes cf 
and ottaehlnc t.ll.n.b.p. ther.io, by ,h. d.v„„pm,„, «, 
exi.tiattechalealm„l,„„o„. .ad tbe op.nint at now 
one. nnd rb. yrodua, .ntroduetion .,eme„,.,, 

teehnleo. ,„.„„e„o„ m priniory ond seeoodnry seboot.T 

(b) that Iiscnloatoooray should be corned to India ,n reed 

to tbe levyloE „I dntles both oo Imports ond o.port. . 

(a) that ,„dus.„a,Ad.l..ry Comm, .tee. shootd bo oppo.med 
(or each province to co-operate wJih »», r. 

.ndnstry ,„ .bo. pe„.,„„:„„. 1..! .unT"""”' 

bo to dlteet Ibo plonoorlni; «! new l„a„sm,„_ '°“ 

(d) tbn. .rtthen, .„d 

Sir, this resoluuon is not one of those whfri, 

sent, meet of a large andrenee, a popular audienr r“‘?“' 
glamour of a poht.cal appeal about « ,, "ot the 

resolut.on »h,ch directs your attention to „ . ““‘"-of-lhct 
of which in n nunner transcends the imnorta'""'*,' "”P'’rtiU'c= 

tions but which does not present an ’■“'>1“- 

Peoplc. (the Hon. .Mr. D. E. Wacha ■ “"•'oary 

rate horse of Mr. Tata). Yes. it fa the ““■'f 

. t IS the economic horse of Mr. Tata 
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as jou call It The subject is one which is present to the minds 
not only of the thinking rich or middle classes but of every 
section of the community because it is a question of bread I do 
not say ‘bread and butter because beyond bread and vegetables 
our people knon nothing VVe have been told here on this 
platform and elsewhere of the growing grinding poverty of India 
Gentlemen, to those who hate r'ad the ancient history of India 
from a distance and who have not seen India it might appear as 
something very curious that the land which ten thousands 
of years ago was famed as the Snama Bhumi as the 
land of gold as the land which jiossessed a soil the fertility of 
which was hardlv equalled and nowhere surpassed, which posses- 
sed a variety of climate capable of furthering the production of 
all kinds of agricultural uealth, which possessed mineral resources 
of a very high degree, the land which attracted Alexander the 
land which attracted Mahomed of Gaani, Mahomed Ghon and 
the Mughals the land which in later times roused the cupidity 
even of \Yestern Europe, the land to which the Portuguese and 
the Dutch and the British and the French came for the purpose 
of taking away wealth from here to their own country — it would 
appear curious to them that that land should notv b'* considered 
as one of the poorest countries m the world Yet, it is a fact 
"What do we find ’ We find that there are two famines in every 
decade, and whenever there is a famine hundreds and thousands 
die hke flies. You find that on the calculauoo given by a 
personage, who was m no way inclined to take any pessimistic 
view, who, on the contrary, would be inclined to take a roseate 
view of the situation, Lord Cunoo —even according to him, the 
average income per head in India is only Rs 30 According to 
Sir David Barbour it was Rs 27 per head annuallj Our own 
calculation is Rs 20 per head 

Why IS this so ? Why has this happened ^ If until the last 
century the people of Western Europe came to India to take 
from here the rich Muslins, and brocades and kmcaps produced 
by the looms of Dacca, Benares, and Ahmedabad, came here 
for taking the various treasures of art which were produced in 
the country what is it that has brought about this change during 

the short period of one hundred years* Gentlemen, this is the 
result of a cunous economic revolution brought about by vanous 
factors The result IS from a manufacturingand eiportiog nation 
we have become an importmgand an agncultural nation Instead 
of sending the products of our lactones and of our looms to 
foreign countries, it is from foreign countnes that we receive the 
very cloths with which we clothe ourselves, that we receive the 
matches with which we are able to light our lamps Nay what do 
do? We take cotton from here seodilto Manchesterand get 
he ccods back , j ou take the seeds from here, send them on to 
Germany Ausina or Belgium or England and get vanous kinds 
of oils, vanishes and paints that you itatit This has bora brought 
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Rcsoiu about amongst other things by the great advance m applied science 
tiotiXM has been made in the West Nowifjou \%ant to restore 

Industrial the old position, if you want that India should become, at any rate 
Dereicp- needs are concerned, a self contained nation, then the 

remedy is this that you ought to introduc* manufactures in this 
The Hon country , our decayed, dj ing, and decaying industries ought to be 
Bahadur restored and revived and this cannot be done unless you apply 
dhrnMir*^' the methods which have enabled the West to make the great 
material advance it has made You have to remember this thing • 
things which were good generations ago, conveyances which were 
excellent in their own way in times gone by, are not useful now 
or are not as good and as efficient as thev used to be Nobody 
would suggest that you ought to have a bullock carnage or a 
horse carnage when you are to travel long distances which can 
be travelled only with the aid of steam or electricity Similarly, 
when there are toese great forces, steam and electricity applied 
to production of wealth on a scale not at all known to former 
generations^ only by utilising those same methods Mill you be 
able to bring about the revival or a restoration that you are 
thinking about. For this purpose, you want technological 
instruction and It ts of the highest kind that you want Fora 
long time-long so fa*- as we living men go, but nothing at all as 
compared with the life of a country— for over thirty years, 
there has been great pressure brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment for the introduction of technical instruction After great 
diCHcuUtes some kind of so-called Industrial Schools were establi- 
shed but the first actual step for the establishment of an institution 
to impart technical instruction on a sound basis was taken not by 
the Government but by the people of Bombay (Hear^kear) It was 
the Victoriajubilee Technical Institute of Bombay where an attempt 
was first made to give instruction of a higher kind in mechanical 
engineering electrical Engineering, and spinning and weaving 
The movement has spread since then, after considerable diffi- 
culties with great sacrifice, after considerable discussion, the 
Government have made a move, and during the last five years, 
large grants have been made by the Government to the various 
technical institutes both in Bombay Madras and Bengal and 
elsewhere But muck has to be done First of all should be 
earned out the long promised establishment ofa good technological 
institute at Cawnpore which will develop the chemical side, 
which will apply itself more speaally to chemical industries That 
promise remains yet to be fulfilled. There are things that are 
given for which we in the first part of this proposition tender our 
acknowledgment to the Government. But that is not 
sufficient It IS only through the top that we can tap 

the springs below if want technological instruc 

tion of the highest type, you must make the Universities 
have technology ns one of the faculties in which instruction 
is given ^\e tan see from the report issued by the 
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American Government that there is hardly any factory which 
IS not conducted practically by graduates who have received tech- 
nological degrees and who work in all the different departments 
It IS that kind of knowledge that is wanted, and it is therefore 
that we propose that we want a technological faculty at the 
principal Indian Universities. 

Secondly, we want research work to be carried on In large 
&ctones in England and in America, they have persons who are 
employed as specialists, who are employed for research work 
Ours IS a poor country and the first thing we should ask Govern- 
ment IS that Government ought to make sufficient and adequate 
provision for research work and institute fellowships and scholar- 
ships for that purpose. 

Then, more technological institutes of the class have to 
be established all through the country As I have said 
already, we have a considerable number, but that is not ade- 
quate for our purpose Then helow that comes this thing • It 
should be as it were ingrained lo our boys, both belonging to 
villages and towns that it is only by work, work done by the 
hand, work done by the eye, that you can prosper, that it is 
industry and art which alone can bring back that decent provision 
in life for which everyone is working Other trades, the lawyer 5 
trade, the Medical trade, and soon, do not add one single ounce 
to the food which is required or one single inch to the cloth that 
IS required to clothe India It is agriculture and manufactures 
that can alone gne wealth which can meet the requirements of 
India. T herefore, make even your village boys and village 
girls, make even your town boys and town girls know the 
dignity of labour and bring them up, every one of them, to some 
industrial profession That is the recommendation nade m the 
last part of this resolution 

Then the next question which formsa part of this resolution, 
has been already dealt with and I will only read it lo you — 

“ That fiscal autonomy should be granted to India in regard to the 
levying of duties both on imports and exports." This matter 
has been very exhaustively dealt with It is included m the 
resolution because the resolution had to be seif.contained I do 
not therefore say anything more except that f agree with every- 
thing that has been said by my fnend Sir Ibrahim KahimtuIIa 

There are so many different counsels given by men with 
very good intentions Start this industry, start that industry, 
and start a third industry. It is first of all impossible for lajmen 
who are really anxious to help in the movement, to know what 
to do Many attempts have been made and there were gnevous 
failures They were due to this fact that though there was 
a genuine desire to help m the establishment of industries. 
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the requisite knowledge and experience were venting What 
IS wanted m an industry is, first of all the raw material, 
the knowledge which is necessary for it, the knowledge of 
applied science, tliat is, and further the capital The capital came 
there, but the men who can give real knowledge and expenence, 
were ivanting, and the industries faded What is the first 
necessity in the case when you know you have foreign competi- 
tion First of all, attempts should be made to see whether the 
industry would pay Some of them may succeed in a laboratory, 
but when you try them on a commercial scale, it is found that 
the industry will never pay economically For this rcasdn, wo 
must have what is called pioneering of industnes. (ImjKzUeni 
ahouUi) Doyou'vant me to stop? I will go away if you like 
Therefore, attempts should be made, experiments should be made 
to find jf It is a successful industry Government should do this. 
Government have the money of the people , and if it is not the 
Government who have to spend money, 1 can see nobody else 
who can do It It is one of the greatest duties of Government to 
make experiments m every Province as to what industries can be 
started with a lair amount of success in that Province In regard 
to this, 1 am gUd to say that the Madras Government did make 
a move. They, first of all, under the suggestion of Mr 
Chatterton had an aluminium factory That factory was proved 
to be a success , that was handed over by Government to a 
private institution Simibrly, they had a tanning factory I saw 
the tanning school where they were doing good work Un 
fortunately, our Secretary of State for India who had very good 
intentions but who was often obsessed by doctrinaire views, 
closed the school on the grounds of 5o.<anecl free trade That is 
one of the misfortunes of India India is not fit for the liberty 
which England enjoys, but India is fit for every kind of nostrum 
pronounced by doctrinaire philosophers That school was 
stopped We must not be undaunted by those stoppages but we 
must insist that in every Province there must be the pioneering 
of industnes by Government 


Another thing we liave to contend against is that there are 
unjust barriers created against our industnes One of the 

most astounding things which make an honest man blush is the 

imposition of excise duties on cotton goods When cotton 
dBt.es .ere re .raposed, there was agitatien .n Lancashire 

and m deference to their wishes the eacase dunes were imposed 
They were taken tom the manu 6 ctorers of cotton m India and 
pnt into the treasury Ultimately, the thing falls upon the 
people The result .5 onr factories which would be able an a 
manner to snpplant outsal. fetones are unable to meet th^ 
competmon . and the deaelopment of the mdustry the county 
forwhich we are all amoons cannot be earned ont. So tS 
bamer should be removed. 
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Another is a barrier which 1 do not know if many of you are Resoiu 
aware of Do jou know — we had occasion to refer to it in the 
Industnal Conference—there are certain articles which can be sent iniusirial 
from a place four hundred miles away, from the Central Provinces 
to Bombay, but the railwaj rates are so arranged that for articles 
which are exported to England or elsewhere to Europe specially, 
the freight for four hundred miles from a town m the interior to Bahadur 
the port IS much less than for a consignment within the province 
Itself over Only hundred miles? Similarly, imported goods have 
to be taken and the tariff on imported goods is less than the 
tariff on a consignment from one place in a province to another 
place. This kind of unjust railway freight IS imposing very great 
obstacles which have to be removed 

Gentlemen, }OU should try to work in all these directions 
Above all you should ivork steadily It is perhaps not the sort of 
work which will yield any great glory to anj one— if by glory we 
mean looming large in the eyes of the people It is only spnde* 
work in the direction I have painted out which will bring back to 
our country anything of its former greatness It )s left to you, 
young men,— I belong to a generation which is passing away,— 
to study this matter more and more deeply and to work strenu. 
ously for the regeneration of Mother India {Applause) 

Tlio Uon’ble Sn XT B V Krisima Kno Babniliir The Hon 
(Madras) —Mr President, brother delegates, ladies and gentle. 
men, the proposer of this Resolution has said that it has no Krtshna 
bearing on pol tics I would like to deal with the political §ahaJur 
aspects of this resolution and point out to you that this resolution 
js as much political as it is material and is neu in importance 
to the resolution on self government The President in his 
address the day before yesterday has clearly menUoned that 
there can be no politicil contentment unless there is material pros- 
perity m the country You remember, gentlemen, that political 
contentment and material prosperity go hand in hand together 
and as such this resolution which deals with the material pros* 
penly of this country by the developm-nt of industries is as 
much political as it is material 

The preamble of this resolution express»s our gratitude to 
Government for all that has been already done toward:, the 
development of industries m this country Something has no 
doubt been done , but th“ steps that have b-en taken by the 
Government are not at all satis&ciorj norareth-y enough to 
grapple w uh the situation and solve th» industrial problem to any 
extent whatsoever Some attempts have no doubt been made 
m Madras , and other Provinces perhaps think, that what has 
been done m Madras is a very grwat deal I tell you. Sir, that 
in Madras this departm“nt of mdustnss was no doubt created 
and a Director of Industries was aUo appointed But the Secre- 
tary of Stale for India found fiult with it , and the whole scheme 
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of the establishment of .hat Department, two mdustr.es 

atere pioneered and financed by the Government and those two 
.ndustr.es could find firm foottngtn the country Those were 
the aluminium and chrome tanntng industries tonhieh reference 

has been made by the Honourable moicr of this resolution. 

The neat thinj; the resolution dealts with, is this It con- 
templates the establishment of IcehnoloEieal and technical 
.nstimtions in this country I may tell you sir ,r hj 
been mentioned by the President, that manuraeture’s must prrade 
d.= establishment of technological and technical instdurons 
There can he no technical '"stitutions or technological colleges’ 

where there are no (actones TJie thintrs K- colleges 

and this IS no subyect which can ho TeSnT^'by' b^r^^r; 
must be demonstration , Ihctories must be established by To 
men. and it must be practically proved to the peopkfhanhe 
mdustrjes. If carried on, ..ill be commercially succ^ssfuV Th 
only the people can be induced to take to iheein ^ " 

not othenvise Vou wd. probably rerelb^'^t 

ago, when the S^vadeshI Movement was m full stv ^ I 

whole country was interested tn imf^r« ’ 

seven.! people started tndostnal concerns but '^st’or them I""’ 

become miserable failures But the ‘ ^ 

the fact of .van. of adv.ee from uVJZT'^ 

that should get such eaperts anLmplov ,hem^ 

factories and demonslrate to the peoDle*^ the! 

started ,n fnd.a and caw..d on' ‘ t ‘ 

only then that people can be attracted, and .veah .r '' ” 

mn be drawn to these enterprises I may her 

Japan has folloived th.s course Tl.at ,s ho7ir 

an industrial country It .3 rherefn ^ become 

model factories should be escbl, shed C'gov'Z"^ 

.rial methods demous.n,.ed and alte, wards n , 

tions founded and establ shed So th,. fi mstitu- 

'hTS 

India should enjoy for the ‘‘“"’"“my which 
successful This subject has bTn mdus.rially 

..veiybySir Ibrahim RahimmUa I'^yl 
mrormation that India nme after nm' Ts L ''"^">-0 

principles of free trade. So loogTm L t?-? "'o 

Commons. Mr Gladstone said rhat Hoo^o of 

government .„.h,s_I mean "o Iree trade 

'vh.ch has not freely admitted that th "““"‘tr 

osseatiai factor m the cons, deration of Z !“‘f .s 

bosl principles of free tmde. Thar ''■’P''«ho„ of even the 

ty o responsible Mims.er ,n .he Hoot o7rommoT“' 
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are bound to go to England and to claim their right to go to Resoiu- 
England and study m English institutions without any unfair 
treatment {applause) Other services also are recruited there, Indan 
exactly m the same way The Indian Medical Service which 
unfortunately has now been closed for some time— closed tor open Un ted 
competition , — the Public Works Department which was also to a 
certain extent closed for open competition and in the recruitment The Hon 
of which there was a certain amount of favouritism also coming 
into play, the Indian Educational Servicealso from which Indians Paranjpye. 
are practically barred and if anybody is taken it requires m him an 
amount of merit which we can hardly say the Englishmen who are 
nominated to that service can claim , various other services and 
particular!) the examinations to which lots of our students go , all 
-these are reasons why our students should continue to go to Eng- 
land 1 think the special privileges allowed to people who have 
qualified for the Bar in England require a large number of our 
Indian students to go to England and qualify for the Bar If 
fealities had been present m India for our getting all these 
qualifications while remaining in India the grievance might not 
have been so very insisiant and pressing As 1 say, we are 
required by the necessities of the case to go to England, and we 
therefore claim our right to go to England and urge on the 
Government and the Secretary of Slate to remove tbs grievances 
from which we are suffering Otherwise to use a homely Marathi 
proverb the mother does not feed us at home, the father will not 
allow us to beg of others outside 


The grievances of which we are complaining are existing 
in almost every place where Indian students go for study In 
the Universities a few yeirs ago there were no differential restric- 
tions, but at present the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bndf^e have placed restrictions on the admission of Indian students 
Each College admits a few students with great difijculty, two 
students every year Formerly in my time, in several colleges. 


there were fifteen or twenty Indian students, and I may say in 
my time most of us were also scholars m these colleges, {ap 
jflattse) The admission to the Universities is hedged round with 
«;o many conditions that it is exceedingly difficult even for the most 
brilliant students to get admission Only a few months ago, a 
proposal was brought forward in the Bombay University Senate 
L the initiative of the Students Departm-nt that even the Gov- 
ernment of India scholars the most bnihant scholars of our 
Univets.ues should apply one ye" ‘’'fore the) cau bo admilMd 
m the Umversit.es of Eoglaad. Is not the most bnihant student 
of our Universities equal to the worst English student to whom 
aLission IS easily open? ) Could not the 

ent f>et at least for the Government of India scholars 
depar m ^ Universities on easy terms ’ Can they not 
‘ uTtTr Umvetsities to select the best student, be., by abih.,^ 
best by 'haraeter, so that this long appreutmeshtp and long penod 
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engage his labourers on decent terms and not on any bard terms Resolu 
on which he can secure these labourers This “fair wages 
clause” can be insisted upon by the Trade Unions simply Indian 
because the Trade Unions and the Labour Party can command 
so many votes in Parliament, and they have been able to put in United 
this clause. We are helpless at present and therefore we cannot 
bring pressure on the Government, except by resolutions of this The Hon 
type, we can only say “ you have this lever, use it properly and p'' 
procure us proper facilities ” Before the war, the tendency was Paranjpye 
being seen among our students to go to Germany German 
manufacturers were exceedingly clever men of business They 
thought that if an Indian v,-as trained in their workshops, the 
orders that Indians would send for machinery and other things 
would go to Germany, Our students also were going to America 
and Japan But for the benefit of the Empire, from the larger 
interest of the Empire, we do not want our students to go to 
these countries, es pecially with a feeling of resentment , and 
consequently, in the wider interests of the Empire, these 
grievances of the students have got to be remedied and remedied 
at a very early date 

I ,im almost tempted to say that if the Government of India 
only chose, they have got several retaliatory measures in their 
power They may say to any educational institution which 
differentiates against Indian students, that henceforward such an 
educational institution mil not be eligible for having its students 
appointed to the Indian Educational or other Services. Such 
retaliatory measures are in the hands of the Government, if only 
they wish it It is the bounden duty of a large gaihenng, 
re^resenuiive of the whole country and a gathering which must 
have the interests of our young students at heart, to take care of 
our proper interests and not let our young men go out with a 
feeling of resen tmenf For what will all this resentment do ’ 

Our young students who go to England are to be the future 
leaders of I ndia There is no good talking of good understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled, between Englishmen and 
Indians, if our yo ung men who are to be our future leaders start 
with resentment against the treatment that they receive m 
England It would be poisoning the roots of the tree of good 
understanding while taking care of the branches and leaves of the 
tree and the tree will never prosper Therefore, we must put our 
foot down and say that all these disabilities of the Indian students 
must be done a\vay with We have got a right to ask the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State to see that these 
grievances are redressed Therefore. I think this Congress 
will pass this resolution with hearty acclamation {Loud applause) 

pr Jlvrflj Mehta (Bombay) -Mr President, brother jy, 
and sister delegates, Udies and gentlemen, I am sure today is a N Mehta 

letter ^y »» the history of the Indian students’ community 
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all over the world, becansc they realise now that the voice of the 
whole Indian community is behind them in anything- that affects 
their welfare The resolution, as it stands, deals first with the 
Indian Students Department and its branches which exist all 
over the United Kingdom Secondly, it refers with disapproval 
to the differential treatment that is meted out to them m 
England And thirdly, it urges the Secretary of State for India 
to use his authority to remedy these grievances which are indeed 
substantial 


I msh to speak particularly on the Indian Students' Depart- 
ment The complaints of Indian students are that the department 
IS unnecessary It is unnecessary because all the information that ,t 
IS able to supply, the students can get themselves from the 
educational institutions concerned As a proof of that, I can show 

you the information that I got myself eight years ago from the 

niversity of London AH the educational institutions m the Unit. 

ed Kingdom are able to pveallthedetailed information that an 

Indian student should need, and much more and much better 
information than any India Office deoartmen, . \ . f 

to give, to suit the needs of that“art:cX r^ 

b.stfoTS:''a%trtTLX“he?rs“'^ 

acuon which he himself or his parents or his guardiauT hTd'’ fi'tel 
hitn for in India Numerous instances havfa Kap.en> j 
student had arranged to go to Oxford or Cambr^^ the ed° “ 
tional adviser in England had tried to dissuade hil from 1 
and in some cases unfortnnately, successfnlly too TLe^'a 
gentleman here on this platform, an Ex Sheriff of 1 

oephew was told that it wonld be too h"e “ 

milhona.r=-to go to Oxford or Cambridge Further t^'i^ V 

IS required now a days by many educaiio^.1 a ®^“dent 

to be armed ^v.th testunomals from ibe depLtmlnr'h 
not required before Not long ago, one of the 
Calcutta University went to the General Medical 
.0 be regtstered as a medical 

department came into existence .c , students’ 

Univers ty seal and the signatn’re ^ts Chi”'' 

cellor was accepted as “ Vice Chan. 

of the department, the credenuals of our Unr 

accepted by the General Mud, cal Co„ ^ are not 

unless they are cnuatersigned bTthe d '"^hfahons 

donbtedly a grave insul. o^ffered tj Z UnwTrres 

Then I should like In read m 
question of admission into colleges H fhe 

■he Principal of the Royil Agneultnrar c'tT "■d"- by 

«ys ■"■■--<>--aremi.yad,„.mdhere"o''nlcoXot' 
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firstly, that Mr T W Arnold considers them suitable and Resolu- 
aecondly, that they come either under his guardianship or under 
other guardianship of which he approves bo that jf a re Indjn 


sponsible Englishman or Indian were to try to send a student to 
the Royal College of Agriculture he will not be a fit person Unied 
Under the regulations of that College to be a proper guardian, 
unless he submits himself to Mr Arnold s approval for the same Dr jivraj 
That is an uncalled for humiliation to which our elders even have ^ Mehta 


now to submit 1 can give you numerous other instan'^es where 
testimonials arid letters of introduction given to students by the 
beads of the Indian Students department have not been 
consistent There is a delegate from the Lnited Provinces at 
this Congress, who was a student at Oxford, where he wanted 
to be admitted aS a non collegiate student He approached 
Jlr Arnold for that purpose, who gave him a note of 
introduction to Dr Pope, the censor of the noncollegate 
institution at Oxford, strongly recommending him for admission 
Suhs«quentl> , it happened that Dr Pope and Mr Arnold met 
and discussed the case of this student Mr Arnold told Dr. 


Pope that he knew nothing about the student, that he bad to 
give him a certificate and that he could not make himself re« 
sponsible for him If such certificates are given to our students 

by the head of the Indian Students Department there is no 
object in keeping that institution going Then it has been 
suggested that the work of the msutolion can be judged by the 
number of vis tors or students who take advantage of it or by 
the amount of its correspondence I will tell you how Indian 
students are coerced to go to that departm*nt First, as 
Principal Parnnjpye has already told you, it ts mids ooligatory 
for students to get notes of introduction from the h^ads of that 
department for admission to the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge Secondly no student can b* admitted at the Bar 
unfess he gets n recommendnion from the fndnn Students 
Depnrtment Thirdly, if ever -x question affecting Indian students 
turns up at the India Office, whether It is a quesuoo concerning 
education or not, it is ref-rrei to that department I can give 
you my own instance When I wanted to come here I had to 
apply for a passport at the Ind a Office, where f was asked to 
apply through this Department I ciaaot understand how the 
Indian Students Department has any thing to do with the issuing 
of passports I had to enter into correspond“nwe w th the 

Under Secretary of State for India before I was allow'd to dis- 
pense with the introduction from th- Indian Students Depart- 
ment for the necessary passport These are the ways in which 
the department ines us b-st to show the necessity for us 
existence and Us work 


Well "IS regards the unfiir treatm-nt accorded to Indian 
students. Principal Paranjpyegave you « few instances 1 can 
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Resolu givejou some more. Very few students are admitted m the- 

tionXXn British hospitals and if they arc admitted there the> are not ^ven 

Indian residential appointments whatever their qualifications or merits. 

At the present moment t e , after the war broke out, out of twelve 
Unit^ teaching hospitals in London, not more than two give residential 

Kingdom appointments to Indians, even though there is a great dearth of 

Dr Jivra} medical men, Simply because they are Indians (Crtes (if ‘’shammy 
N Mehta Another example I can give you of unfair treatment meted 
out to Indians, and that is in connecuon with their non- 
admisston into the Offices’ training corps of the English 
Universities A recognised educational institution in the United 
Kingdom can have what IS known as the Officers’ training corps 
where members of that institution can tram themselves for mill* 
tat> purposes Indian students, simply because they are Indtans- 
or orientals, are debarred from exercising that privilege as 
members of the Universities 

These are, Mr. President, some of the difficulties under which 
Indian students labour m England, and as suggested m this 
resolution, unless the Secreury of State for India makes up his 
cmnd to use his authonty*-'aad authonty he does possess in 
England— to remedy the gnevances of Indian students, I think 
their posmon will get much worse, I can give you two reasons 
why the Secretary of Stote for India should see that thosm 
iQSUtuuons which do not admit Indians should not be allowed to 
send their students as civU officers in this country. First of all. 
It IS a measure of retaliation, and secondly, students or officers 
brought up ID environmeats in England which are prejudicial to 
Indian students there cannot be expected to turn out symjathetic 
officers during their stay lo India. With these words, I beg to 
second the resolution (Applause). 

Jsmnadas Jnmnadoa VL Mehta, (Bombay) —Mr President, 

M Mehta brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen, m supporting ibis reso- 
lution which has been placed before you, I have the gratification 
of congratulating the Indian students on the word of cheer and 
hope which goes to them from this Nauonal assembly as embo- 
died in this resolution. For years and years they have been neglec- 
ted, their grievances have passed unnoticed In the solitude of 
their study, in the company of their fnends, and even m Public 
meetings, they have complained about the indifference in India 
But I am glad to say that the indifference is now passing awav 
Our sagacious Viceroy Lord Hatdmge, once said that the question 
of Indian students m tbe United Kingdom was one oflmpeml 
importance, and so sober and responsible a politician and states- 
man as tbe late Mr Gokbale said that so long as England was 
responsible for the Goveroiaent of India, our joungmen had 
right to go therefor educauon. Still the rights of free 
admission and equal treatment arc denied to them as described by 
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of these !!hnl!eme"^'’’t"rould 0^1 “"’"""S ''>> 00 . .he e.„,ces 
>."hn,n.ons,), n„d by ,eeL„,,„„ »= should pas, ...u. 

“tion ,vas .hen enme., acclamation 


Resolu 
• XXIV 


RosoioOon acxiv 

Hco.oRessco:::;:/"''- 
---»»»..ndccL„d.oh7:;:_^^ 


Resolu 
tion XXV 

Amend 
ments to the 

Constiiution 


BESOLDMon XXV 

amendments to THP c- 

Thn Prenment -vh '^®’''T0T10N 

•hnse amendments was rer^°n "■" stmember thatch 

S:“ssS“ mat L’-' 

d°hb. .ha, ihej, „,, ameudments , 1?”""“' '■^vn 

'-‘■h gcacn.1 accep a ^==1 n, 

PWicularIp 
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View that we shall be able to know, after this constitution as ResoJu- 
proposed to be amended has worked for some time, whether it 
satisfies our reqturements or not. Therefore, I ask you to pass Amend- 
these amendments I ask, first, whether all the Provinces are 
unanimous, because It IS by Provinces that we must decide this, stitution 
whether all the Provinces are una ni mous m accepting the 
proposed amendments May I take it that all the Provinces 
are unanimous^ (cries of “AH, air’) Then the amendments 
are passed. 

The amendments were then declared to be passed. 

The following are the amendments to the Constitution which 
were proposed m Resolutions XXm and XXIV on the agenda 
and have been embodi’ed in Resolution XXV as follows •— 

Add the following at the ead of Article XX — 

‘ (b) Public meetings convened under the auspices of anjr Asso- 
ciation «hich IS of not less than two >eats’ standing on the sist 
December 1915 and « hich has as one of its objects the attainment of 
Self Government b> India on Colonial lines wubin the Drillsb Empire 
b> constitutional means. 

Prov Ued 

(j) That the said ^ssonation by a special resolution accepts 
Article t of the Coitgr^s Constitution and notifies to that 
effect to tbe Provincial congress CouiDiUee of the Pro- 
vince to which It belong* 

(i) That the said \s»9'is(ioa makes the a.ceptaoce of the said 
Article I a condition pre.edenl to new membership 

That the total number of the delegates to be elected by 
such public meeting shall noteacced 15 in number and no 
such AssooaUoa shall be entitled to call more than one 
public meeting for the sold purposes for any one session 
of the Congress. 

But this however will b« subject tothe right oftbeAlMndia 
Congress Committee to disqualify any such political \ssociation or Body 
at anytime 

Explanation _ ^o person electedasa Delegate need be a member 
of any Congress Committee if he is otherwise qualified. • 

Art m (0) Substitute “place" for • town ~ 

Art M Omlttbeword'Lnited-beforetheword “Bengal" and 

make the same alteration in other ArUeles wherever the 

expression “United Bengal •• occurs 
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Rcsolu At the end of Article % I add the fotlov- Ing — 

for this purpose Coorg and the areas administered by the 
Amend nrltish Government In the Nizam a Dominions M>sorc Travancore and 
the Con Cochin shall helone to Madras elitijiar areas In Baroda and Kathiawar 
stUullon Southern Maratha States to Bombay Assam to Bengal Delhi 

Ajmer— Merwara and the areas administered by the British Govern 
ment In Kajputana to the United t'rovlnccs British Baluchistan to the 
Pan(ab areas administered hy the British Dovernment In Central 
India to the Central Provinces 

Art Win (o) Viter »hall Insert the words as far as possible 
wherever the word shall occurs In the first sentence of the Article 

Art XWIIt Omit the word hall before the words the amount 
of the fees 

Art XXIX (<j) Omit the word pfevlousl> In the last but one line 
and add and be presented to the Congress 


The next 
Congress 

The Hon 
Pandit 
Madan 
Mohan 


Resolution XXVI 

THE NEXT CONGRESS 


Tho Hon bio Pandit KnOan Mohan Malaviya — (Albha- 
bad, U P) Mr President ladies and gentlemen, I am glad 
the present session of the Congress has come to an end , and 
It 13 lime that we should make arrangements for the next session 
Malaviya On behalf of the United Provinces I have great pleasure in 
mvnmg the next session to meet next >ear at Lucknow I 
formally propose — 

That the next session of the Indian National Congress be held at 
Lucknow In December 1916 


I wish tny late lamented friend Mr Gangaprasad Varma 
were here to perform this dutj 1 know how dear his wish was 
that the Congress should meet at Lucknow at the earliest date 
He has passed away, but we feel it to be a dutv that we owe 
to him as well as to the country to invite the Congress to hold 
Its ihirt} first session at the beautiful city of Lucknow Gentle- 
men It has been said that the Congri.ss has been losing support 

that the enthusiasm for the Congress has been dwindling This 
present assemblage has given an eloquent answer to that com 
plaint and I hope the Congress at Lucknow nil! fur her give a 
similar answer to that complaint It is gratifying to learn that 
to da) the number of delegates who are attending this Congress 
far exceeds that of any ptev ous Congress In the 

year 1889 the Congress met in this city and the number of 
delegates was U89 Today ‘he number of delegates attending 
this Congress is, I learn two thousand two hundred and 
fifty nne (Ajj)fau e) Well, gemlemen, you cannot expect 
an equal number of delegates to be present at our centre 
but whenever there is a great occasion, our people muster strong 
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andshow their enthusiasm for the Congress, and their faith in the Resolu 
Congress IS ver> well evidenced by this vast gathering before us 
ofnotlessthan ten thousand peopleof allranks dassesand creeds Tbe net 
{Applauds) I hope we shall have the opportunity to congratulate 
oursehesona similarly enthusiasbc gathering at Lucknow, at The Hon 
any rate, I shall do my share on behalf of the United Provinces 
in inviting you and offering you a hearty welcome in anticipation Mohan 
of jour acceptance I hope you will kindly accept our invitation 
to Lucknow 


Pandit Zkbal Narayan Slasaldan (Lucknow, U P)— Mr Pandit 
President and brother delegates, coming as I do from Lucknow, Na*ayan 
I heartily associate mj s“lf wuh the resolution which has been Masaidan 
put before you by our revered leader, the Hon ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and beg you to accept our humble invitation 

The resolution was then earned amid acclamation 


THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE The All 

India 

The President —The next thing is that the names of the Congress 
representatives elected by the different Provinces to the All ni ttee 
India Congress Committee together with those ofthe ei-offino 
members of the said Committee will be announced to you as 
required by Article XV of the Consutution I call upon the 
General Secretary, Mr N Subba Rao, to read the list Mr N 
Subba Rao ( Madrasi then read the list of the members of the All 
India Congress Committee 

(The list IS given m Appendix B ) 

The President — These are the names of the All India 
Congress Committee This Comm ttee as laid down in Article 
XVII clause (a) of the Constitution, shall hold office from today 
till the appointment of a new Committee at the next Congress 
\\ e have convened a meeting of this Committee tomorrow at 
isr o clock in the Subjects Committee «ian<fop This is a very 
important meeting and I hope all the Members will make it a 
point to attend it 


BESOLITTION XXVIl. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Resolu 

tIOR 

XWlI 


H A. Wadya. ( Bombay) -Mr Warha brother w .r 
delemite. lade, and gentlemen, I confess I appear before you „ 

»,ih“a (eelme of diffidence because I am aihud 1 am one of those P es dent. 

discredited articles, the men of yesterday and the only hope that ^ 

e in addressing jou this evening is that the resolution VVadya 
whTchTh^ve the pleasure and the privilege to propose cannot I 
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his acquaintance It was a long acquaintance because we were 
in that car for two and a quarter hours together I was there 
certarnli an uninvited, an undesigned guest But when f went 
with the President for those two and a quarter hours from 
Bonbunder to Malabar Hill what I witnessed m the streets of 
Bombay, in those crowded streets of our busy city, made me 
think of two things , first, it made me wish that those potent 
grave and reverend good seniors, our great masters who li\e on 
Himalayan heights and look down upon us m the plain below 
and find that we are but a ' microscopic minont) , could hive 
come and seen the way in which the President of the Congress 
was recerted in the streets of Bombay, not by hundreds, not by 
thousands, but by tens of thousands {^Ipilaitge) There was 
evidence there of the ‘ microscopic minority which the Congress 
represents The other thought that came upon me, ladies and 
gentlemen, was that fortunate was the man who could evoke from 
persons of every class, from men and women of this busy 
aty in Its crowded streets, such eathusasm, sach hopes, such 
aspirations, such offerings, and what was more, such blessings 
as I heard from different lips from different classesofpeople— 
for the man who was to preside over this Congress (ApplaiM) 
That was indeed Sir Satyendra Sinha s good fortune But, hdies 
andgentlemen there was still greater good fortune for our President 
jn this that all that was hoped of him ihatafternoonbasbeen realised 
during these three days (Loud applause) Whenyou Sr, addressed 
us on Monday as Chairman of the Reception Committee and wel» 
comedthedelegates,youspokeofthegloomandthe darkness un 
der which we had to assemble after what you aptly called the “triple 
tragedy that had visited the Congress cause It is our happy 
fortune today to see that gloom and darkness d spelled , for, who 
can deny, who is there here that %vill not admit that after hearing 
the address of the President, we saw a new I gbt on the horizon, 
we saw a new «ource of strength for the Congress, when 
that strength was waning fast by the death of great leaders 
and we saw a new leader whom we could trust to guide 
firmly and wisely the destinies of the Congress cause and of our 
country, particularly in those troublous aaies which are ahead 
of us, when that new phenomenon, the young men m a hurry — do 
not be offended young gentlemen, by what I say— when that new 

phenomenon, the young men in a huny, is rising and eonfronUns 

us with so much that is of hope as also with so much that gives 
us some cause for fear hope iftheiryoungand honest enthusiasm 
js carried into good channels ly sound advice and firm leading, 
danger if that enthusiasm is allowed to rush into channels which 
can only derastate instead of fructifying our cduse ’ (Applju^s) 
These are matters on which I can congratulate the Congress and 
the country, but there arc some matters on wrhich we can congra- 
tulate our President also. The first thing is the vast attendance 
.of delegates that has come to Bombay ibis year. We were told 


Resolu- 

tion 

XWIl 


Voteo 
Thanlis 
to ihe 
Pres dent 


Mr H A 
Wadya 
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One of the speakers who proposed his election spoke of him in Resoiu 
introducing him to you as a “valuable asset of the country 
Now he becomes not only a valuable asset of the country, not 
only a realised asset of it, but to borrow the language of the law Th'^iCs^ 
which ‘^ir Satyendra has to practise every day, he becomes a «othe 
realised asset of 'he country for distnbution, for distribution m the 
sense that hitherto he who was more for the law and less for the Sir N G 
country becomes now from this moment more for the country and warUr 
less for the law , (applause) a realised asset for the distribution 
of his disinterested services to his countrymen (Applause) 

I have no more to say than this Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha — ifhewill pardon my saying it— deserted the country when 
he resigned his seat m the Viceroys Executive Council 
but I am glad that he has made up /br it today He has 
deserted it to join his countey in a larger, wider and more 
useful sphere, (applatise) to become one of its leaders by the 
force of what you have seen during these three days, by his 
soundness of judgment, by his level headedness, by hts sobriety 
and by his capacity to stand firm, where firmness was necessary 
and his capacity to shed light on some of the most complex 
problems which are arising and will arise in the future for mould 
ing the destinies of the Empire and helping to direct our 
destinies in the right channel for the good of us all (Applatsse ) 

I therefore ask ycu to carry this proposition of vote of thanks 
to our President with acclamation 

The proposition was responded to vnth loud and eonttnucil 
cheers and cries of “ Atp, htp, httrrak 

The President was then presented with a fine bouquet of 
flowers by MissWacha grand daughter of the Hon Mr D E 
Wacha. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONCLUDING ADDRESS 
The President who then rose amidst deafening cheers, 
said —Mr Wacha, ladies and gentlemen, I should indeed be 
conceited, I would almost deserve the reproach of considering 
myelftheon=s»iIlon, ifl thought thatallthis cothusiasm, all 
this good reeling IS evoked by niy personality or by any poor 
services that I have been able to render to the cause From the 
moment I left Calcutta to this momeot I have been overwhelmed 

with kindness, from all and sundry, from my Hindu and Maho 

medan friends, ifiear, hear) and 1 have no equal number amongst 
hoth-from my English and Inian fneads -and I have an almost 

equal number among both From the Ra.hvay Station op to now 

the kindness that I have r«i=ived has been absolutely overw helm- 
even if I bad ihe sonorous eloquence of my friend Mr 
ing an eve iapplauge)ot the silvery tones of my fnend 

pr: rdaa MuhTn MaUi„a . would ho noahle.o express a 
Pandit Maaan „h,ch I feeL I have received un- 

bounded kiSness not merely from the people hut from the Ruling 


The Pren 
dents Con 

Address. 
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The 

<Jent s Cob 

eluding 

Address 


Quefs and m particular one of the principal Ruling Chiefs of this 
Presidency, His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ( applaiisa ) 
in whose palatial house I have had the privilege of living during 
my stay in Bombay, High and low, young and old, man and 
woman, hare vied with each other in showing me kindness Pray 
accept m these poor words my deep sense of gratitude which I 
am unable to express more fully And what shall I say about the 
Reception Committee? And these young gentlemen also whom 
I find before me — the Volunteers and their Captain— they have 
been ready to do every bidding of mine at any personal sacrifice 
and from morning till noon and from noon till night and pa>t 
mid-night and almost till ih' morning, there have been numbers 
of them waiting to carry out any b“hest of mine Fortunate do I 
consider myself m having lived to this day and never shall I 
forget it. ( Applause ) But pray do not imagine that I am wanting 
in that sense of humility which would convince any man that all 
this kindness is not due to any personal qualities, that it is not 
meant to be merely personal but that it is an index of your 
enthusiasm for the cause which is supposed to hate waned 

Gentlemen, you in Bombay founded the Congress 1 he 
Congress held its first sittings here and today ends its thirtieth 
and not the least memorable sitting It has been again held in 
Bonbay Bombay lias set the poUlicat fashion and has beeo the 
leader of political thought m India not only for the last thirty 
years but for all the time that there has been any political thought 
in Bniish India “ Long live Bombay, I sa> ( Applause ) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, having attempted to express my 
gratitude, I must now apologise for my many shortcomings 
( cne$ oftio, Tto) Pardon me, 1 am fully aware of them, m the 
Subjects Committee particularly, where many of you may have 
tftought that I was autocratic and was riding rough shod over 
the feelings and suscepubiliues of some of the delegates ( cnes of 

no^no) But many of you know better than myself who as I 

said, was only a camp follower till the other day till you raised 
me to this position — you know u better than I do that it was in 
your interests — m the interests of the Congress— in the interests 
of India that I bad to do what I did, because \>e could never get 
through our work peacefully and smoothly unless I was firm to 
rule out everything which appeared irrelevant or hurtful or 
noxious to the cause 

I will not attempt to suimnanse the discussion that has taken 
place It is fresh m the minds of you all I shall only express 
the hope that whether there is a declaration of policy such as I 
have in all humility prajed for— whether there is such a declara- 
tion or not we shaU continue loyally but earnestly and with all 
the enthusiasm that we can command to work for Self Govern- 
ment m India lApplaust^ We shall continue to do so until that 
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consummation is reached, be the day long or be the day short The presi 

( ) dent s Con 

Ti 1 eluding 

I here js one Other matter with regard to which I feel very w*ess 
deeply and >et with regard to whicn I could not say all that J 
wanted to say m my address to you I believe in the doctrine 
of self-help as much as probably more than, many of you here 
I ask therefore that, not content with these oratorical feasts for 
three days in the ) ear, we should have a continuous programme 
of work, work not political m the sense of public meetings, but 
work in the sense of trying to uplift the low and the weak, and 
the miserable and the poor — carrying light into our vilbges and 
remedying theevils that there arem our every day lives — ignorance 
poverty and disease Let us fight them in the best iray we can. 

Never mind self government never mind a National Militia, 
never mind even local srff go»erament let us can to the help and 
the rescue of the poor and the weak ( Applanse ) I say 
therefore, that if we are really serious, if we are really earnest 
in deserving what has been uppermost in our minds at 
any rate during these three days— the glorious day when 
the people shall govern themselves— and by the people, I do 
not mean Civil Servants composed entirely of Indians but I 
mean the people who live m villages and till the soil— if ever that 
day 19 to come, let us be able to say that we took our proper 
share in bringing about that devoutly-prayed for consummation. 

It 13 the people whom we want to be capable of self government, 
not merely Indians like ourselves, but the people m the villages 
who toil with the sweat of their brow It is these people whom 
we want to take pirt in the Government of the country It may 
be that some of you who are younger than myself and some of 
you though older may be younger in feeling, are sanguine enough 
to think that this work is easy and that it does not take long 
I wish I could also think so But I am afnid it does take long 
Do not you make the mistake that it is an easy task to accom- 
plish Vou have got to work and work day and night, patiently, 
persistently and strenuously, if you desire to achieve the object 
which you profess— Government of tlie people for the people and 
by the people (Applaim) Ladies and gentlemen, I feel I cannot 
say more I thank you (Zoal and loiy coatuiued applanos ) 

The President —The Congress is dissolved 
Three cheers for the President were then called for by Sir 
Narayan Chandawirkar and heartily responded to 

Three cheers for the King Emperor were then given most 
enthusiastically 

The Congress was 


then dissolved 
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APPENDIX A 

Members of the Subjects Committee 

OP THE 

80th Indian Kationai Congress, 1915, Bombay 


President — Sir Satyeodra Frasanna Sinha, Kt 


UADRAS 


Ex-Offieio —1 The Hon Nawab Syed Mahomed Sahib Bahadur 
2 Mr N Subba Rao Pantulu Garu 3 Dewan Bahadur M Audinarayaniah 
Garu 4 Mr K Ebambara Aiyar 5 Dewan Bahadur L A Govmdaraghava 
Aiyar 6 Mr K R Guruswami Aiyar 7 Mr V V Joggiah Pantulu Garu 
8. The Hon Mr A S Krishna Rao 9 Mr T V Muthu Krishna Aiyar 
10 Mr G A Naiesan Aiyar II The Hon Rao Bahadur M Ramchandra 
Rao Pantulu Garu 12 Mr C P Ramaswarai Aiyar 13 The Hon 
Mr V S Srinivasa Sastnar 14 The Hon. Rao Bahadur B N Sarma Garu 
15 Mr S Srmuasa Aiyangar 


Elected by Delegatee —1 Mrs Annie Besant 2 Mr M D Devadon 
3 Mr A Rangaswami Aiyangar 4 The Hon Mr K Rama Aiyangar 
Avarga! 5 The Hon Mr K Chidambaranatha Mudahar 6 The Hon 
Mr. K R V Krishna Rao 7. The Hon Mr C V Narasimharaju 
s Mr L. A Subramania Aijar 9 Rao Bahadur S V Narasimha Rao 
Pantulu 10 Mr C Euraiswam. Aiyangar 13 Mr E P-ttabhi Sitaramiah 
12 Dr M Knsbnaswami Aiyar 13 Mr A P Patro 14 Mr K 
Venkalaredd. Naidu 15 Mr T M Narasimharharyar 
UNITED BENGAL. 


a OfiM -1 Th- Hon Mr Surrndra Nath Baaerjaa 2 Mr 

BhapendraNathBasu 3. Ra. Batkanthanath S™ Bahadur ^ Tha Hun Dr 
NdratanSukar 5 Mr A Raaul 6 Mr Hcntatha Chanda Ma ,r, 7 Mr 

R Mr C C Ghosb 9 Mr Krishna Kumar Mitra 

Prtthwta Chanda Ray S Mr C ^ ^ 

.0 Mr „ Mr K.hur. Mohan Chaudhar, In 

Mr Jogendra Chandra Chakravarti , ,,, t. nr n i ir nr t i 

. r-i. .4., M.ira 16 Mr Surendra Nath Mull ck 17. Mr Laht 

Mr Provash Chandra Mitra 

Mohan Das 18 Mr batjananda Boso. 

-1 ^ ^ 2 Mr R C. Bonnorjea 

LhanDir A™,ya Charau Dut. B Mr Sattsh Chandra Cha.te,. 
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D Mr Sachindra Prasad Bose 10 Mr Jitendrahl Banerjee ll. Mr Heme- 
^ranath Sen 12 Mr I B Sen IS Mr Gopi Krishna Kundu 14. Mr 
Mathura Nath Mitra 35 Mr Paresh Chandra Dey 16 Mr DevendraNalb 
Bagchi 17 Mr AI hil Chandra Dutt 18 Mr Dinanath Sen 19. 
Mr Upendra Nath Basu 2Q Mr Pratoathanath Bose 

BOQIBAV. 

Ex-Officio —1 The Hon. Mr D E Wacha. 2 Sir N G Chandavar 
Jtar 3 Sir Bbalchandra Krishna 4 The Hon Mr G K. Parekh o The 
Hon Mr C H Setalvad 6 The Hon Mr Harchandrai Vishindas 7 The 
Hon Mr N M Samanh 8 The Hon Mr G M Bhurgri 9 Mr Daji 
Jlfaaji Khare 10 Mr Abbas S Tyebjt 11 Mr N V Gokhale 12 Mr. 
Mathuradas Ramchand 13 Mr Thakoiram Kapilram 14 Mr H A 
■Wadya. 15 Mr M A Jinnah. 

Six Secretaries of the Congress —1 Mr, Amiruddin Tyebji 2 Mr. 
Narottam Moraqv Gokuldas 3 Mr JehangirB Petit 4 Mr U K Tnvedi. 
5 Mr Kazi Kabiruddin 6 Mr D G Dalvi 

EUeledbg Delegates —(la the visual ahotied number 10 extra, under 
the Constitution, for the Province m which the Congress is held) 1 The 
Hon Mr V J Patel 2 Mr Jivanlal V Desai 3 Mr Gopaldas V Desau 
4 Mr DaUukhbbatShah 5 Mr Kapiliam A Vakil 6 Sir Ibtahtcn Rahim 
lulla 7 Mr D N Bahadurjt 8 Mr Bbulabhav } Desai 9 Mr M R 
Jayakar 10 Mr B j Horaiman 11 The Hon Mr R P Paranjpye 12 
-Mr H N Apte 13 Rao BahadurG K Chjtale 34 Mr R P Karandikar. 
15 The Hon Mr Upasani 16 Mr Chagla 17 Mr Murlidhar. 18 Mr 
Jethmal Parastam 19 Rai Bahadur Hitanand Khems ng 20 Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta 21 The Hon Mr Rodda 2’ Mr Kargudrt 23 Mr P G 
Halkatti S4 Mr S 5 Sellur 25 Mr M B Marathe 

UNITED PROVINCE^. 

Ea^Ojfcio — 1 The Hon Pandit Kladan Mohan Malaviya 2 The 
Hon Pandit Motilal Nehru 3 The Hon Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru. 4 
Pacidt Gokaran Nath Misra 5 Mr A P Sen G Pandit I N Masaldan 
7 Mr C Y Chinumani 8 Rai Krisbnaji 9 Mr Hirday Nath Kunzru 

EUctei by Delegates —1, Mirza SamiuUa Baig 2 Pandit Govind 
Saliai Sharma, 3 Mr A K. Bose 4 Raj Sahib Chandrika Piasad. 
S Mr Manni Lai 6 Pandit Knshaa Kanta Malaviya. 7 Mr Raraehandra. 
S Rat Saheb S P SanyaL 9 Mr N P Nigam 10 Mr Gaunshankar 
Prasad 11 Mr H K Misra 12 Mr B Sanjiva Rao 13 Mr M, N. 
Chak. 14 Mr Hanknshna Dhaon la Mr B Kalka Prasad 
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BEHAR 

Ex Oficio — 1 Mr Mazhar ul Haque. 3 The Hon Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath 3 Khan Bahadur Sarftaz Hussein Khan 4 Dr S Mahmood 
5 Mr S Sinha 6 Mr Bhubaneshwar Prasad 


Elected 1‘y Delegates — -1 Mr Hamandan Lall Nandkeolyar 2 Molvt 
Sayad Noorul Hasan 3, Mr Arikshan S nha 4 Mr Nandkumar Lall 
5 Mr S A Raja. 6 Mr Ramanugrah Narain S nha 7 Mr Basanti 
Charan Smha 

PANJAB 


Ex Offeto —1 Mr Harkishen Lai 2 Mr Duni Chand 3 Mr Nanak 
Chand 1 Mr Dhanpat Fat. 5 Mr Dharm Chand 6 Mr Todar Mall 
7 Mr Fakir Chand 

Elected bg Delegates —I Mehta Bahadur Chand. 2 Mr Ghulara 
Muhayudd n 3 Mr Shive Narain of Amntsar 4 Jlr Sham Das 
3 Mr Moti Ram C Mr Gurudas Nanda 7 Dr Pinra Mall 8 Mr 
Shive Narain of Ferozepur 9 Mr Shive Ram 10 Mr Ram Lai 11 Mr 
Burkat Ram 12 Dr Paras Ram 13 Mr Jagan Nath 
CENTRA!* PROVINCES 

Ex OfciQ —1 Rao Bahadur V R Pandit 2 Dr S N Gout 3 
Mr M K Padhye 4 The Hon Rao Bahadur N K Kelkar 5 Mr N 
A Dravid 

EUctedhjViUj^M -1 2 RaiSihtbD Lasm. 

Nanivan i Mr Slu-I^r ShaU. 4 Mr Sakhatara Duba 5 

Mr UnreshDult Parhak 6 Mr M K Wa?!e I Mr Vaakat Bam 
BERAR 


Ex Officio —1 Tl e Hon Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar 2 The 

Hon Mr M V Jorh. 3 Rao Bahadur R G Mundla 4 Mr R V 

Mahajam 5 Mr Ganash Nagaah 

. r, t 1 Mr N M Bedarkar 2 Mr S B Tambe. 

Fleeted b / Delegates — i 

A Mr L R Abhyankar 5 Mr R A Deshpande 
3 Mr R R Jayavant 4 Mr J 

borma 


_1 Dr F J Mabla 

nominated bv the president 

, Dau-an Bahadur C Karunakara Menon 2 
Constitution —1 _ n, t 

Natesan 3 
J,lr \V A Chambers 


K 


Gandhi 4 Sr Dinshaw M Petit 


\XV of the 
Mr F G 
Bart and 
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APPENDIX B 

THE ALL IND!A CONORCSS COMMITTGE. 

(To bold oUtct from 30lh December t9tS ilU the appointment of a 
new Committee at the next Ctngrtss to be beld oe tBCfcrow la 
December 1916.) 


• PreaideBt (£* O01lix) 

The HoH'fiU* Sir SATYENDRA FRASAIWA SINHA, Kt 

Presid«ot, SOth lodon Naboml Congress. 

Geoernl Secretaries {_Ex0^iae) 

The Hok’bi.e KAWAB SYED MAHOMMED SAHIB BAHADUR, 
g K. SUBBA RAU PANTALU CARU, Esc, b a, b l. 

GenenI Seoetanes of the Congress. 

A CORrPLETE LIST 

OF 

MEMBERS OF THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Prom all the dltlereat Proviaces, {tvUh their postal address). 

■DNITED BENGAL. 

ex-onicto^ 

1. The Hon'ble Mr. Surendranaih Banerjea, 

Editor, ** The Bengalee,” 

126, Bowbatar Street, 

CALCUTTA, 

S. Dr. Sir Rash B ehari Ghosh, Kt., c. s i , cle , ii.A , o. t. 

33, Judges’ Court Road, 

Alipur, 

CALCUTTA. 

3. Bhupendta Nath Basu, Esq , m. b. l. 

Id, Boloram Ghoshe’s Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

4. The Hon’ble Sir Satyendra Prasanna Smha, Kt. 

17, Elysium Ron, 

CALCUTTA, 

ELECTED, 

1 Rai Baikuntha Nacb Sen Bahadur, b. l. 

BERHAMPORE (Bengal) 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. Ambika Charan Mazumdar, m.a. b l. 

FARIDPUR (Bengal) 
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S. The Hon’ble Dr. Nilratan Sjrcar, ii a,, m d 

61, Hamson Road, 

CALCUTTA 

*1. Principal Heramba Chandra Maura, m k 

PfinapaJ, Cuy CoDeg'e, 

65, Hamson Koad, 

CALCUTTA. 


S • The Hon’ble Mr. A Rasul, m a,, b c u, ( Oxon ) 
Bamster-at>La\s, 

1/4, Royd Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


6. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Esq , b a. 

Editor, “Sanjibani," 

e, College Square, 
CALCUTTA. 


7. Pnlhwis Chandra Ray, Esq 

Editor, ** Indian World,” 

S9, Creek Row, 

CALCUTTA 

8. J. Chaudhan’, Esq, B.A (Oxon), ma (Cal) 

Barrister-at-Law, 

3, Hastings Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


9. Basanta Coomar Bose, Esq , m-a , b l. 

Vakil, High Court, 

Kansanpara Road, 

Bhowanipur, 

CALCUTTA. 


10. The Hon'ble Mr. Provash Chandra Mitta, n a , a L. 

Vakil, High Court, 

•W/i, EJgin Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


11. SurendmNathMoIlick,Esq.MA,Bt. 

2, Chandra Nath Chatterji’s Street. 

Bhowanipur, 

CALCUTTA. 
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12. Dr. Priraatha Nath Banojea, o.sc. (Load-), m. a. (Cal.). 

2G7, Upper Circular Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


13. Lalit Mohan Das, Esq., M.A. 

83/1, Harrison Road, 

CALCUTTA. 


14. Sarat Chandra Guha, Esq., uji.. c.t_ 

Pleader, BARISAL, (Bengal). 

15. Krishna Das Roy, Esq. 

Zemindar, 

17, Harachandra MuHick’s Lane, 

Halkhola, CALCUTTA. 

16. The Hon'ble Mr. Ramarn Mohan Das, 

Karimgange, SYLHET (Assam.) 


17. Narendra Kumar Bose, Esq,, M.A., n.u 

Vakil, High Court, 

CALCUTTA. 


18. Prot Satish Chandra Chatteiji, m.a. 

75, Bechoo Chatterjl's Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

19. The Hon'ble Mr. KUhori Mohan Chaudhari, ma.,e.l. 

GHORAMARA, Rajsbahi. ( Bengal.) 


20. Satyananda Bose, Esq., m. a., b. l. 

78, Dhurrumtola Street, 


Total, United Bengal, 
24 


! 


CALCUTTA. 


BOMBAY. 

ex.or//cfo. 

1. Dt, Dadabhai Naoroji, u.. o. 

VERSOVA, 

vid Aodheri, ( B. B. & C. I. Ry.) 

(Bombay Presidenej- ). 

2. The Hon’ble hir. D. E. W^ha. 

Jij-i Houses Ravebo street, Fon, 

Bombay (i). 
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Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, Kt., b.a., ll. b. 

Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, 

BOMBAY (6). 

ELECTED. 

1, Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt., l.m., f. c. p. s. 

Girgaon, 
BOMBAY (4). 

2. The Hon'ble Mr. G. K. Parekh, b.a-. lub. 

New Queen's Road, 

BOMBAY (4). 

S. The Hon’hle Mr. C. H. Setalvad, b. a., lu b. 

Nepean Sea Road. 

BOMBAY (6). 

4 The Hon’ble Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, B. a., ll. b. 

KARACHI (Sind). 

s. The Hon’ble Me. G. M. Bhurgti. 

Barri5ter«at«Law, 

HYDERABAD (Sind). 

6 The Hon'ble Mr. Daji Abaji Kbare. n. a., in. a. 

* Bellasis Road, Byculla, 

BOMBAY (8). 


7. The Hon'ble Mr. M. A. Jinnab. 

Bairister-at-Law, 

Mount Pleasant Road, 

BOMBAY (6). 


8. Hormusjj A. Wadya, Esq. 

Barrister-aNLaw, 

18, Marine Lines, 

BOMBAY (1). 


.MV. Gohhale, Esq , n- »■. “• '■ 

^ ' Girgaon, 


BOMBAY (4). 


10 N.M.San>artb,Esq.,B.a.,ti.B. 

Gi^aon, 


BOMBAY (4). 
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11. Abbas S. Tyebji, Esq. 

Barrister-at*Latr, 

' Camp, BARODA. 

12. Mathuradas Ramchand Javahn, Esq., b. a , ix. b, 

HYDERABAD, (Smd). 

13. Thakorram Kapjiram, Esq , b. a , lu d. 

Sangdiawad, SURAT, 

14. Hari Narayan Apte, Esq. 

'* Anand4shrama **, Budhtvar Peth, 

POONA CITY. 

15. Govind Appaji PatU, Esq., b- a., ll. b. 

dteeased). 

Total, Bombay, 1 AHMEDABAD. 

IS. J 

MADRAS. 

Ex^OtHeto 

1. The Hoti'ble Nawab Syed Mahomed Sahib Bahadur. 

•* Humayun Manail ”, Royapettah, 

madras.. 

2. N. Subba Rau Pantalu Garu, Esq., b. a, b. l. 

rajahmundry. 

Elected, 

1. Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar, b. a., b. l . 

• Grove”, Mylapore, 

madras. 

2. Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakaran Menon, b.a 

Editor, **Tfae Indian Patriot,” 

madras. 

3. The Hon’blo Mr. V. S. Snni™. Sastn. o. a , i.. t. 

President, Serrants of India Soaety, 

J7, Sydoji Lane, Tripheane. 

madras. 

4. The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma. B. a. b. u 

High Court Vakil, 
Mylapore, 

madras. 
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5. The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao, b a , b. 

High Court Vakil, 

ELLORE. 

6. The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K« Ramanuja Chariar, b a. 

KUMBAKONAM,- 

7. The Hon’ble Mr. A. S Knshna Rao, b. a , b l. 

High Court Vakil, 
NELLORE. 

8. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasmha Aiyar, b, a., b. l . 

High Court Vakil, 

SALEM. 

9. Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Adyar, MADRAS, S. 

10. G. A,Natesan Esq,B.A 

Editor, “ Indian Review,” 

CO, Thumbu Chetti Street, 

MADRAS. 

11. C. P. Raraaswarai Aiyar, Esq , b a . b u 

High Court Vakil, 

The Grove, Teynampet, 

MADRAS. 

12. Th, Hon'bl, Mr. S Srimvaa I)et,gar, B A , B L 

High Court Vakil, 

Mylapore, 

MADRAS 

13. T V. Muthukrishna. Aiyar, Esq , B A , B. t. 

High Court Vakil, 

Vepery, 

MADRAS 

14. A P* Esq , B. A , B. u 

High Court Vakil, 

BERHAMFORE (Madras Presidency) 

15 DBwaa Eatal"- Autoaray-”"" 

MADRAS. 


Total, Madras, 
17. 
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UNITED PEOVINCES 
of Agra, & Oadh. 

‘ Ex‘Otnclo. 

1. The HoN’BtE Pandh Madan Moban Malavij-a, d. k , ti- b. 

ALLAHABAD. 

2 Pandit Bishan Narayan Daf. 

B3rrister.a(»Law, 

LUCKNOW, (and Almorx) 

Eltcttd. 

1. The Hon'ble Pandit Motibl Nehru. 

Ad%'Ocatc, 

"Anand Bhavan," 
ALLAHABAD. 

■2. The Hon'ble Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru, m. a,, lu d. 

19, Albert Road, 
ALLAHABAD. 

S« The Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chlntaman, 

Editor, “The Leader,” 

164 A, South Road, 
ALLAHABAD. 

-4. The Hon’ble Pandit Jaj'at Nara'm, u. a. 

Golaganj, 

LUCKNOW. 

9. The Hon’ble Pandit Cohsran Nath Misra, m. a., t.t , p 
7, Neill's Road, 

LUCKNOW. 

6. The Hon’ble Mirra Samiulla Beg, b.a., ll, b. 

LUCKNOW. 

7. Munshi Iswar Saran, s. a. 

Vakil, High Court, 

6, Elgin Road, 

ALLAHABAD. 

S. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru, B. A , B.s°. * 

Servants of India Society, 

Bank Road, 
ALLAHABAD. 
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9 A P. Sen, Esq 

Barnster>at-Law, 

2 , Banks Road, 

LUCKNOW, 
and 58, Harrison Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

10. Pandit Ikba! Narayan Masaldan. 

Barrister at-Lavr, 

Golaganj, 

LUCKNOW. 


11. Nan'ab Sadiq Alt Khan. 

Barrister-at-Law, 


Golaganj, 

LUCKNOW. 


12. Vtkramaijit Singh, Esq., b a , ix. B 

117, Cm! Lines, 
CAWNPORE. 


18. Rai Knshnaji 

Phatak Raogildas, 

BENARES CITY. 


14 . Thakur Mahadeo Singh, b, a 

FYZABAD. 


15. Freo Nath Banerjt, Esq. 

Eedmonstone Road, 

ALLAHABAD 


Total, United Provinces, 
17. 


BEHAB & ORISSA. 

ELECTED 


1 . 


The Hon’ble Mr. 


M. S Das, c. I. E. 

CUTTACK, (Onssa ) 


2. Mazhar.ul Haque, Esq 

Barnster-at-Law, 

bankipore. 


3 


Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
MUZ^FFERPUR. 


C A., LI. r. 

(Behar) 
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4. BItja KIshore Prashad, Esq^ M. a., n.L. 

LAHARIA SARAI. (Darbhanga), 

5. Nand Kishort Lall. a. a., c. l. 

GAYA. (Bchar). 

6. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan, 

Exhibition Road, 

BANKIPORE. 

7. Bhubaneshwar Prasad, Esq. (Sinea 

8. S. Sinha, Esq. 

Barrlstcf-at^Law, 

BANKirORE. 

d Parmeshwar Lall, Esq., m. a. 

D artislef.«t-Law, 

P. O* Mhhapur, 
BANKIPORE. 

10. Mohamnud Yunus, Esq , 

Barrister'at.l.atv, 

BANKIPORE. 

11. Dr. S. Mahmood, Ph. D., 

Barrister.at>Law, 

BANKIPORE. 

12 Srikrishna Prasad, Esq., p.L. 

MONGHYR. 

13. Rajendra Prasad, Esq., n, a., n. l. (Sinet resi^ntd). 

14. Behari I-al Bhattacharya, Esq. 

Muiadpur, 

BANKIPORE. 

15. Chandraband Sahay, Esq. 

Barri5ter>aNLaw, 

BANKIPORE. 

(For Nos. 7 and 13 in this list, the foltowing have been elected) 
7. Syed Hasan Imam, Esq. 

Barrister^iNLaw, 

BANKIPORE. 
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13 Sir Syed All Imam e c s i 

Barrister-at Lan 

BANKIPORE. 

Total, Behar and Onssa, 

15. 


PANJAB 

ELECTED 

1. Harkishen Lai, Esq 

Barrister>at-La«r, 

LAHORE 

S Nanak Chand, Esq 

Barrister at-Law 

LAHORE 


S Duni Chand, Esq 

Bamster-at Law 

LAHORE 


4 Dharm Chand Esq , b a., u-b 

Pleader, Chief Court, 

LAHORE 


a. Gopal Aiyangar, Esq 

Editor, “The Tribune ’ 

LAHORE 


6 Dhanpat Rai, Esq , b,a 

Pleader, Chief Court 

LAHORE 


Dharroa Das Sun, Esq 

Pleader, Chief Court. 

LAHORE 


Pandit Ram Bhnj Dmta Chandhati. Etq . " * . t 
Pleader, Chief Court, 

LAHORE. 


9 Sangam Lai Pbadir, Esq 

Pleader. Chief Court, 

LAHORE. 

10 Sheikh Umar Baksh Esq 

Pleader, Chief Court, 

LAHORE. 
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11. Faqir ChancJ, Esq. 

Pleader, 

HOSHIARPUR. (Panjab) 

22. Todar Mall Bhandari, Esq 

Barristcr^t-Law, 

AMRITSAR. (Panjab). 

13. Bhanu Ram, Esq 

Pleader, 

I EROZPORE CITY. (Panjab). 


Total, Panjab, 
13. 


CENTRAL PROVINOE3. 

Elected 

1 TheHon’bIeS.rGangadharranM ch,tnav,s. >. c . n. 

NAGPUR ( C. P.). 

2 Sir B. K. BOSE, Ki 

NAGPUR. (C p.) 

2 Rao BaUdur V. R Pa„a,, „ , ^ 

Barrister at-Law, 

Nagpur (c. p ) 

* ® " *. !> c r.iLD 

Bairister.at Law, NAGPUR ( C P.). 

5 Ral Sahrb C H Thaclrr 

Barrister at Law, 

RAIPUR (C P.; 

6 Rai Saheb D Laam, Narajan. p. n. a a 

&C,&c 

KAMPTEE.fC P I 

7 Natesh A Dravid Esq, m a ’ 

Servant, of Ind, a 

Total, Cenlral Provinces, NAGPUR ( c p ) 


BEBAE 

EX OFFICIO 

1 The Hon ble Rao Bahador R N Mudholkar, 
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5. 


Ejected, 

The Hon'ble Mr. M. V. JoshI, b. a., ll. b. 

AMRAOTI, ( Berar ). 
R. V, Mahajani, Esq., b. a», ll. b. 

AKOLA. f Berar ). 
Rao Bahadur R. G. Muodie, b. a., lub. 

YEOTMAL. (Berar.) 

Rao Saheb Ganesb Nagesh. 

ELUCHPUR. (Berar.) 

G. N. Kane, Esq. 

AMRAOTI. (Berar.) 

Total, Berar, 

6 . 

BIJBMA. 

Elected. 


1. Dr. P. J. Mehta, si. d. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

RANGOON. (Bwrsja.) 


S. J. C. Ray, Esg. 

Barnster'dt'Law, 

RANGOON (Burma.) 

Total, Burma, "j 

2 . J 


Total Number of Members of the All>lndia 
Congress Committee. 


N*nie of Prorince. 

£z<Ado * 

Dected* 

Total 

1. United Bengal ( including 

Assam). 

2. Bombay 

3. Madras 

4 . United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh. 

5. Behar and Orissa 

6. Panjab 

7. Central Provinces 

8. Berar 

9. Burma 

4 

3 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

Nil. 

20 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

7 

5 

24 

18 

17 

17 

15 

1 

7 

C 

S 

T.t.l of all the 9 Province 

IS 

107 

119 


• Vuie Artide XIII of the Coast-tasoa. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


OfBco Bearers 

30th Indian National Congress, 1916, Bomhay. 


executive comsiittee 

Cioimon, JtKtflim Oimmuut -The Hon’I.le Mr. D E Wacha. 

Joint Ilonoran Stmlanti of He Jleteot,o^ r 
jre. -1. Mr. Hom. 0 ,, A Media « ^TZ -uT I '^"• 

B A., I.L.B 3 The Hon’ble Mr G K Parelh n A 1 ' n " 

Abaj,Khare,BA,LLB. 5. Mr Am.™dd.„ Tylba ’o Th H h^M 
M. Samanh, B A . LL B. 7 Mr Narouam '^ ’r- N. 

Bomaej, 9.Mr.Jehaeg,rB Pel W T' ® f'- 

XI. Mr Naraiao V.ahL Gohri. B A. hLB T T^'^^’"’--"- 
Tnved,,BA,LLB IS Mr Kax, Kabiruddm U Mr Dm, r n 
M A , LUB IS Mr Gepat Kr.ahna Deidhar M A. 

t)«>r d/rmJm5/tte£rrr,«.reO,OT,„r, , _ _ 

Mr A™r„dd,„ Tiebi, S Mr Bhoe.fa, v,^„a„, Deepctad 
B Tjabj, 5. Mr raraibhoy f 

!• Mr Haj, UsefSobaa, 8 Mr Haasra P t G^'-dlal B P„„^ 
das D. Dharamsey. 10 Mr K.kabha, p"”‘ a »• Mr Jamaa- 

Kaaa,)alal K Dave 12 The Hoa’bTe 

13 Eao Saheb Manaji Rajooj. IJ at, Bamaldas, Cl C. 

LL E. 15 Mr Motdal Vallabbji 16 Mr Zo Pradhan, B.A , 

BA LLB 17. Mr Naraaj,Har.bha,,. 18 Sirr'^^ 

B A 10 S.r Vasaaj. Tr.U„i. M„h,. K, 20 Mr Ve, iZZ 
21 Mr Va«antrao S Ra%ut 22 Mr V P v ^appoo. 

Bahadur G S Rao, MA., LLB * -3 Denan 

SITBeCODIMlXTEES 

Cbayrm Eead Cottectun Sub-dwimaue -1 Tb u 
Wacha-amrmae. 2 Mr H A Madya 3 Mr. s R p D E 

Gaidar 5 Mr Fazulbhoy Juaiabboy Lalji 6 M H °"”"1' 4 Mr S N 
Laljee 7. Mr N. M. Josh., BA S Mr D G nl, f ‘“'’'''’I' AWeelbhey 
HaaMD Naaava., B A , LL B - Mr Tr.bbatiV,?. 

iN, Alalvi, B. A. 
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LL B 11 Mr Govindlal B« Pittie 12 Mr. Vallabh Narain Dam 
13 Mr Gulabchand Dewchand Javeri 14 Mr Hansraj Pragji Thackersey 
15 Mr Manilal Itchharam Desai 16 Mr U K Trivedi BA LL B 17 
Mr C N Pandia BA LL B 18 The Honble Mr Lallubhai Samaldas 
CIE 19 Mr PurshottamdasThakurdas, B A 20 Mr Motilal Vallabhji 
21 Mr Vasudevrao Bahvant Soman 22 Mr Naranji Hanbhai 23 Mr 
Meghji Vasanji 24 Mr Bhogilal Veerchand Deepchand 25 Mr Jamnadas 
D Dharamsey. 26 Mr Kanji Karatnsi Master 27 Mr Haji Usuf Sofaam 
28 Mr Velji Lakhamsey Nappoo 3« Mr Kikabhoy Premchand Roy 
chand 


Om^ess Pendal Si h Committee —1 The Honble Mr C H Seialvad, 
B A , LL B— 2 The Honble Mr N M Samarth BA LL B 
3 Mr Narottam Morarji Gokuldas 4 Mr Han Sitaram Dikshit B A , LL B 
5 Mr Jehangir B Petit 6 Mr Ramchandra Bhasfcar Mantri 7 Mr 
A V. Thakkar, L C E 8 Mr M S Patkar L C E 9 Rao Saheb 
Manajt Rajooji 10 Mr Nanda\adan K Mehta BA LL B 11 Mr 
W A Chambers L C E 


Delegates Accommodation Sub Committee —1 Mr Dajt Abaji Khare, 
B Pi,LLB‘^Chavman 2 The Honble Mr D E Wacha 3 Mr Amiruddn 
Tyebji 4 Mr G K Gadgil, BA 5 Mr D G Da)»., M A , LL B 6 
Mr T h Dongre 7 Rao Saheb Mawj Rajooji 8 Mr U K Tnvedi BA. 
LLB 3 Mr N M Jo hi BA 10 Mr T A Kulkarn, BA 11 Mr 
Morilal Vallabhj, IS Mr A V ThaUar, UCE IS Mr lodravadaa 
N Mehta 14 Mr Kanji Karamsi Master 15 Mr Bhogilal Veerchand 
Peepchand 16 Sir Vassonji Tricuraji 


rduxteers S«i -i Mr N V Gokhale BA LUB-Cto.r- 

o Mr N M Joshi BA a Mr T A Kolkarni BA 4 Mr Kana ya 
lalR Dave 5 Mr Batilal G Munsilf B A , LL B 6 Mr U K Tniedi, 
B A , LL B 

cmmiu> -1 SrN G Chaodavarkar Kt-a».r 
Tn H able Mr N M «an,arth BA LLB 3 Mr MoreshwarW 
^ T T n 4 Mr Indravadan N Mehta S Mr Nardavadan 

Pradhan, B A , “ 

K Mehta B A , LL B 

yrorrsion Mr Hansraj Prag. Thaokersey-Glair. 

f MrMo.,.a.Va..ahhj. 3 Mr N M Joshi B A 

Jttoo MrBahanGokhale-a™ 2 Mr N 

M Josh BA 3 MrTAIMkamtBA 
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ASSISTANT SECRETAniES. 

3. Mr. V. S. Sa.rs.ri. BA.! LUb! Tm!^’ G 

J. Mr. Y. N. B.A.. l,t.B. C. Hr. V R. Zl BA ^‘‘n' 

.. Mr. H. V D.«ria. B.A, LUa a Mr. D. C V.rC D ^ LLB 
£•* Mr. JiyantiUl D. Thaltore. lo Mr R n nt u 
II. Mr. H. B. Guirjjthe. B.,V, LL.B. It Mr R A I h n^’’ 

IS. .Mr. V. B. Virfar BA Itn B-A.. LLR 

IS. Mr. Va.k„n,n,i S. TIukom B.a It Mr c P M 

I-. Mr. H. G. Kulkom,. B.A. LUB. » M^!' cL ’ 

I»- Mr. M. a KCTMthinE.aa.LUB. so. Mr a C D ’'“'l n'^’ *'**'*' 
HI- Mr. J. R. Dear!. o. 7 - ^ D«i, ra., h_b. 

SS-Mr.aaGoklul..aA,'LUB.‘ -tHrM 
LUa it Mr. lodraradon N. Mchro. “ Mr 
I)-\.. LUB. $7. Mr. 
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APPENDIX D 

CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress Organisation. 

(As amended at the SOtA Indian National Confess 191B, Bombay,') 


Objects. 

ARTICLE I. 

The objects of ibe Indian National Congress are the attainment 
by the people of India of a sjstem of Governirent similar to that enjoyed 
by the self-governing Members of the British Empire and a participation 
by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms 
with those Members. These objects are to be achieved by constitutional 
means by bringing about a stead) reform of the existing system of 
administration and by promoting national unity, fostering public spint 
and developing and organising the intellectual, moral, economic and 
tndustrial resources of the country 

ARTICLE II. 

Every Delegate to the Indian National Congress shall express m 
writing his acceptance of the objects of the Congress as laid down m 
Article I of this Constitution and his willingness to abide by this Con. 
stuution and by the Rules of the Congress hereto appended 

Sessions of the Congress 


article III 

(а) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet once 
every year during Christmas holidays at such place as may 
have been decided upon at the previous session of the Con- 
gress 

(б) If no such deasion has been arrived at, the All India Con- 
^ gress Committee shall decide the matter. 

(c) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
^ ' by the All-India CongreM Committee, either of its own 

motion or on the requisition of a majority of the Provinaal 
Congress Committees, wherever and whenever it may deem 
,t advisable to hold such session 

(d) It shall be open to the All India Congress Committee to 
^ change the \enue of the Congress to some other town when 

such change is deem by it to be necessary or desirable owing 
to senous^or unforeseen difficulties or other contingencies of 
a like nature 
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w 

w 

w 
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Component Parts of the Organisation 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Indian Nauonal Congress Organisation will consist of 
(a) The Indian Nauonal Congress , 

{^) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(c) District Congress Committees , 

Coi„oi...eesa.l,atedto 

The All-India Congress Committee , 

TheBntish Committee of the Congress; and 

Bodies formed or organised periodically by a PrormeuI 
Congress Committee, such as o ^ 

Conferences or the 

or Conference for, be y^r """" "f Co»g'«» 

ARTICLE V, 

.he age of 91 and <»Pr=s™t,?grrept“%r:b^n^^^ 
this Congress as laid down in Artiele I of tbw Co„,r! ^ 

:;rra”v:d:r ^^he Rn.e::?r 0 ““;: 

ProTincial Congress Committees 

ARTICLE VI 

Frovmcialor Dlstnet Colfera^e" ‘’'B3"“'og 

proper, there shall be a Provincial Congress Com",“ “ 
quarters at the chief ton nor the Provioee m 

Prosinees - "f >he followmg nme 

V pZ’trindL:r(v.'"s:mr'p,7 P-mces, 

Provinces, Vff Behae and OiwsaTv^^ 

For this purpose Coor? and fh,. » Burma. 

Bmish Government in the Nwani's Doraimon hy the 

and Cochin, shall belong to Madras i Tiavancore 

Kathiawar and Southern Maratha States tn p ' Baroda and 

Drib,, Ajmer,-Mernan., ^ '■> I 

Government inRajputana to the United Pm 

.0 the Pimjah, areas odm,„.te,ert b T’’ 

Central India to tbe Central Provinces.^ ^ ‘'‘"'""ment m 
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ARTICLE VII 


Every Provincial Congress Coram ttee will consist of — 

(0) Such persons in the Province as may have attended as many 
sessions of the Congress as Delegates as may be determined 
by each Provincial Congress Committee for its own Pro- 
vince , 

(1) Representatives elected in accordance with its terras of 
affiliation by every afRIiated District Congress Committee, 

(«) As many representatives of recognised Political Associations 
or Public Bodies referred to in clause (a) of Article IV as each 
Provincial Congress Committee may think fit to determine , 
(d) All such Ex Presidents of the Congress or Ex Chairmen of 
Reception Committees of the Congress as ordinarily reside 
within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Congress Committee 
and may not have been enrolled as members of the said Com 
mittee in accordance with clause (&) of Article VI of the 
Constitution of 190l» or by virtue of the provisions contained 
m any of the foregoing clauses of this Article , 

{«) The General Secretary or Secretaries of the Congress 
ordinarily residing wiihm the jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Congress Committee, such General Secretary or SecreUnes 
being added as ex offtao member or members of the said 
Committee 


article vin. 

Every member of ihe Provincial Congress Commitlee shall pay 
an annual subscription of not less than Rs 5 

Distnot or othor Congress Committees or Associations 


article IX. 

The Provincial Congress Committee shall have nffilated to its-lf 

= District Congress Committee or Association fur each Dtstnet, wherever 
a ti/is , “ t. areas in the Province as it deems proper, 
possible, or or of affiliation as it may deem espedient 

subject to such commons the Dts.nc. Cougress Committee 
or necessary ^ ,1,, Distnct in Congress matters with the co- 
ot Association Congress Committees which 

°’’““'°"r^n.sL and affiltated to it. subject m nil cases to the geneml 
“mml and^^pproval ol the Provmcnrl Congress Committee 


article ^ Congress Comm, tee or Association 

Every m District or shall ha\e a substanUal 

and shall pay an annual subscription of not less 

than one Rupee. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

No Disinct Congress Committee or Association or Public Body 
referred to tn Clauses (c) and («) of Article IV shall be entitled to return 
representatives to the Prowncial Congress Committee or Delegates to 
the Congress or to the Provincbl Conference unless it contnbutes to 
the Provincial Congress Committee such annual subscription as may be 
determined by the latter. 

ARTICLE XU. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame Its own Rules not 
inconsistent rvith the Constitution and the Rules of the Congress. No 
District or other Congress Committee or Association mentioned in 
Article IX shall frame any Rules inconsistent with those framed by the 
Provincial Congress Committee to which it Is affilialed. 

The All-India Congress Committee. 

ARTICLE XIIL 

The Ah-India Congress Committee shall, as far as possible, be 
constituted as herctnbelow laid down •— 

15 Representatives of Madras; 


15 

„ Bombay , 

20 „ .. 

„ Bengal , 

15 „ 

,• United Provinces ; 

I'l .. M 

,, Panjab (including N. W. Frontier 
Province ) ; 

7 „ 

„ Central Provinces ; 

15 „ 

„ Behar and Orissa ; 

5 

,, Berar , and 

s « „ 

„ Burma, 


provided, as far as possible, that one fifth of the total number of 
representatives shall be Mahomedans 

All Ex-Presidents of the Congress, residing or present in India, 
and the General Secretanes of the Congress who shall also be ex-o^ 
General Secretaries of the All-India Congress Committee, shall be 
tx-^S^cio members in addition 

ARTICLE XIV 

The representatives of each Province shall be elected by its 
Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting held, as far as possible, 
before the 33th of November for each jear If any Provincial Congress 
Committee fed to elect its representatives, the said representatives shall 
be elected by the Delegates for that Province present at the ensuing 
Congress. In either case, the representatives of each Province shall be 
elected from among the members of its Provincial Congress Committee 
and the election shall ^ made, as far as possible, with due regard to 
the proviso in Article XUL ^ 
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ARTICLE XV 

The names of the representatives so elected by the different 
Provinces shall be communicated to the General Secretaries These 
together with the names of the tx offiaio members shall be announced 
at the Congress 

ARTICLE XVI 

The President of the Congress at which the All-India Congress 
Committee comes into existence shall, if he ordinarily resides in India, 
be ex offiao President of the All India Congress Committee In his 
absence the members of the AH India Congress Committee may elect 
their own President 


ARTICLE XVII 

(o) The All India Congress Committee so constituted shall hold 
office from the date of Its appointment at the Congress till the appoint- 
ment of the new Committee 

(J) Ifany vacancy arises by death resignation or otherwise, 
the rcmaramgraembtrsofthe Province in tespecl of which the vacancy 
has arisen shall he competent to fill it up for the remaining period 


ARTICLE XVIII 

(o) It will be the duty of the All India Congress Commuiee to 
take such steps as it may deem expedient and practicable to carry on 
the work and propaganda of the Congress and it shall have the power to 
deal with all such mattere of great importance or urgency as may require 
to be disposed of in the name of and for the purposes of the Congress, 
m addition to mailers specified in this Constitulion as falling within 


Its powers or functions 

(VS The decision of the All India Congress Committee shall m 
pvers ise above referred to. be final and binding on the Congress end 
on the Reception Committee o- the Provincial Congress Committee, a, 
the case may be, that may be affected by it 


ARTICLE XIX 

On the requisition in wnting of not less dian 20 of Os members, 
the General Secretaries shall convene a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee at the earliest possible time. 

Electotates and Delegates. 


ARTICLE XX. ,55,0,1,6 Indun National Congress 

11 n"mthl Biilish Committee of the Congress ( 2 ) Pmvinaal 
sbaUveslin ( ) roneress Committees or Associations formed or 

or District or down. ( 3 ) such Political Associations or 

affiliated as years standing as may be recognised m 

Public Bodies of Congress Committee of the Province to 
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Assoaatmns of British Indians resident outside British India ol more 

m Congress Committee, 

(5) Public Meetings convened by the Provincial or District Congress 
Committees or other recognised bodtes.and (6) Public Meetings convened 
.md« the auspices of any Assoaabon. which is of not less than tno yearn' 
shtuding on the Mst December 1915 and which has as one of. is objects 

ie attoinmentorSelfGovemmentbylndiaon Colonial lines within the 

cntish Empire b) constituuonal means , 

Provided 


(«) 


(ft) 


M 


That the sa|d Assoaation by a special resolution accepts 
;micle 1 of the Congress Constitution and notifies to that 
effect to the Provincial Congress Committee of the Pronnce 

to which It belongs 

That the satd Assocuttion raahes the acceptance of the said 
Aruele I a condiuon precedent to new membership. 

That the total number of the delegates to be elected by such 
public meeting shall not exceed lam number and no such 
Assoaatton shall be entttled to call more than onepubhc 
meeun^for the satd purposes for any one s^ion oft 

But thts however will be subject to the nght of the All India 

« ryTm?”""""' “ Polticaf Assort, on or 

cfany^;4t?ctt:t:eTbrret^^^^^ 

ARTICLE XXI. 

Rs I0talt„1sb:.;\t'nr.“ S-;tTn?af " " 

election years of age at the dale of 

Reception Committee of the Oongre-s 
ARTICLE XXII 

the Contss^ Ltr,d ■” 

for the Congress. Eve™ who 

fulfils the conditions laid down in Article V oftlul C rtP'ance, 

suchcnntrtbnuon as may be determined by t pt""'? m 
Comminee shall be eh^ble r„ be a member 

at the Congress, ^ m the debate 

(c) The Reception Committee shall h® k 
necesary funds for meeting ah the expenses of ihe^r 

cost of prepanng, printing, pubhshin^d distLur 

Congress ° attributing the Report of the 
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Election of the President 

ARTICLE XXIII 

(a) The several Provincial Congress Committees shall, as far 
as possible, ^by the end of June suggest to the Reception Committee 
the names of persons who are in their opinion eligible for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception Committee shall, 
as far as possible, m the first week, of July submit to all the Provinaal 
Congress Committees the names as suggested for their final recom- 
mendations, provided that such final recommendation will fae of any 
one, but not more, of such names, and the Reception Committee 
shall, aS far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such 
recommendations If the person r“commended by a majority of the 
Provincial Congress Committees is accepted by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee present at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, that person shall be the President of the next Congress. 
If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept the President 
recommended by the Provincial Congress Committee* or, m case of 
emergency by resignation, death or otherwise of the Presid-nt elected 
in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be refe-red by it to the All 
India Congress Committee, whose decision shall be arrived at, as far as 
possible, before the end of September In either case, the election shall 
be final, provided that m no case shall the person so elected President 
belong to the Province m which the Congress is to be held 

(5) There shall be no formal election of the President by or m 
the Congress but merely the adoption (m accordance with the provisions 
in that behalf laid down in Rule 3 Clause (t) of the “Rules' hereto 
appended) of a formal resolution requesting the President, already elected 
.a the meaner herem.bove hid down, to uke the chair 
Subjects Committee 

ARTICLE XXIV , , u 

The Subjects Committee to be appointed at each session of the 
Congress to settle its programme of business to be transacted shall, as 
far as possible, consist of 

Not more than 15 reprcs-atatives of Madras 


20 

15 

13 


And additional 10 


Bombay , 

Bengal , 

, United Provinces , 

, Panjab (including N. W. F, 
Province) , 

, Central Provinces , 

„ Behar and Onssa , 

, Berar , 

„ Burma , 

British Committee of the Con- 
gress , 

the Pro*'ince in which the Con- 
gress IS held. 
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All the abovementioned representatives being elected, in accord- 
dance with Rule 9 ofthe-. Rules 'hereto appended, by the Dekgate 
attending the Congress from the respective Provinces. ^ ’ 

mgsa number and all the members of the All hL 

Committee for the vear shall ,aj . u ''"-•ndia Congress 
Subjects Committee ■" >>= members of the 

ARTICLE XXV. 

Chairm^^nre't^^tfL^:^^^ 

to the Subjects Committee to represent minor,! ^ ® Delegates 

deficiencies as he may think necessary 

Contentious Subjects 

AND 

Interest of Minorities 

article xxvr 

comm,;:LfaiS‘tot'dts:::d“*at': 

thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu °"vf T **’* Ppwident 
as a body, object by a majority of •/, ths of the""^ ’’’“"I'^an Delegates, 
the discussion of any sibjret, which Ls h“ number, and if, after 
it shall appear that the Hindu or Mahomedan D *®“5sion, 

by a majority of y.ths of them number, opposed to^hr’ ““ 

.-n.h ofthe total „„mher^rD:~:X 

m In any representations which the Com,, 
m any demands which it may put Ward for L 
the people of India with the adminislration oni! ““““nno" of 

of mmorilies shall be duly safeguarded ''' ‘''® interests 


article XXVII 


Voting at the Congress 


Ordmanlj, all questions shall be decides i, 

as laid down in Rule 21 of the Roles h . ^ “ "’“•'“'■“y of votes 
aimg under Article XXX of this Const, 100 ^ ^ut in cases 

■s duly asked for in accordance „,,h R„iu u" "hunever a division 
appended, the voting at the Congress shall h. n ’ •‘""n 

cases lading under Clause (I) of AtUcIeXXIf , ^‘'“''■nees only In 

une vole, to be given as determined bv a shall have 

present a, the Congress In all oUier “f Delegates 

eeeasesnfvntingbyProvinees^he 
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vote of each Province determmec] as aforesaid shall be equivalent to the 
number of representatives assigned to the Province in constituting the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

The British Committee of the Congress 

ARTICLE XXVIII 

The Reception Committee of the Province, m which the Congress 
IS held, shall remit to tl e British Committee of the Congress, through 
the General Secretaries of the Congress, the amount of the fees received 
by It from Delegates, subject to a minimum of Rs (3,000j Three 
Thousand. 

General Secretaries 


article XXIX 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall have two General 
Secretanes who shall be annually elected by the Congress They shall 
be responsible for the preparation, publication and distribution of the 
Report of the Congress and they shall submit a full account of the funds 
whidi may come into their hands and a Report of the work of the year 
to the All-lndia Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the 
place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the year, 
and copies of such account and report shall be sent to all the Provincial 
Congress Committees and be presented to the Congress 


(b) The All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate 
prov,s.oa for the e..p=ns« of the work devolvmg oo .he Genoral 

Secretaries, either out of the surplus at the disposal of the Reception 
Committee or by calling upon the Prcncal Congress Committees tn 
mibe such contributions as .t may deem Bt In apportion among them 


Changes in the Constitution or Enles. 


article XXX 

No addition, alteration or amendment shall be made (1) in Article 
4 . iwm .a-^rpnt bv a unanimous vote of all the Provinces, 

T of this Constitution except y .t. .it, , u ^ 

i /9i m the rest of this Consutuuon or in the Rules hereto append- 

a majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes of the 

ed except y case, that no motion for any such addiuon, 

Provinces, provi ® brought before the Congress unless it 

haTbCV^vrusly accepted by the Subjects Committee of the Congress 
for the year 
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RULES 


for the Conduct and Regulation . 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress Meetings. 

1. The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily hold an annual 

session at such place as may have been decided upon in accordance -with Article 
III of the “Constitution" and on such days during Christmas week as may be 
fixed by the Reception Committee. An extraordinary session of the Congress 
shall be held at such town and on such days as the All-India Congress 
Committee may determine. ’ 

2. Fr^rh Congress session shall open with a meeting of the Delegates 
at such time and place as may be notified by the Reception Committee. The 
time and place of subsequent sittings of the session shall be fixed and announced 
by the President of the Congress. 

3. The proceedings on the opening day and at the first sitting of each 
Congress session shall, as far as posable, consist of 

(а) The Chairman of the Reception Committee's inaugural address of 
■welcome to the Delegates. 

(б) The adoption of a formal lesolutlon, to be moved, seconded and 
supported by such Delegates as the Cbaliixian of the Reception 
Committee invites or permits, requesting the President elect^ by 
the Reception Cotnmluee or the All-India Congress Committee, as 
the case may be, to take the chair, no opposition by ■way of a motion 
for amendment, adjournment or otherwise being allowed to postpone 
or prevent the carrj'ing out of the said resolntion. 

fc) The President's laldng the Chair and his inaugural address. 

(dj Reading or distribution of the Report, if any, of the AlHadsa 
Congress Committee and any statement that the General Secretaries 
may have to make. 

(«) Any formal motions of thanks, congratulations, condolence See. as 
the President of the Congress may choose to move from the chair. 

(/) The adjournment of the Congress for the appointment of the 
Subjects Committee and the announcement by the President of 
the time and place of the meetings of the Delegates of the different 
provinces for the election of the members of the Subjects Committee 
and also of the first meeting of the Subjects Committee. 

4. No other business or motions in any form shall be allowed at the 
opening sitting of the Congress session. 

5. The Chairman of the Reception Committee shall preside over the 
assembly at the first sitting until the Prerident takes the chair. The President 
of the Congress shall peade at all rittings of the Congress session as wdl as 



at all mee mgs of the Subjects Committee In case of his absence 
and dunng such absence, any Ex-President of the Congress present, who may 
be nominated by the President, and m case no Ex-President is available, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee shall preside at the Congress sitting , 
provided that the Subjects Committee may, in such cases, choose its own 
Chairman 


6. The President or the Chairman shall have, at all votings one vote 
m his individual capacity and also a casting vote in cas“ of equality of votes 


7 The President or Chairman shall decide all points of order and 
procedure summarily and his decision shall be final and binding 

8 The President or Chairman shall have the power, m cases of grave 
disorder or for any other legitimate reason to adjourn the Congress either to 
a definite time or stne die 


9 The election of the members of the Subjects Committee shall take 
place at meetings of the Delegates of the diffcreot provinces held at such place 
and time as may he announced by the President Each such m-eting, m case 
of contest, shall have a Chairman ivho will first receive nomination each 
nomination being made by at least 2 Delegates, and then after announcing all 
the norainations he may ash each Delegate to give in a list of the members 
he votes for or he may put the nominated names to the vote m such order as 
he pleases or if there are only two rival lists he shall take votes on these 1 sts 
and announce the result of the election and forthwith communicate the same 
to the General Secretaries of the Congress 


10 The Subjects Committee shall delmerate upon and prepare the 
agenda paper for the business to be tmnsacted a. the neat Congress sitting 
The General Secretaries shall as far as pmcr, cable disbibu.e among the 
Delegates a pnnted copy of the agenda pap-r for each sitting b-fore the sitting 


11 At each sitting of the Congress, the orde- in which business shall 

be transacted shall be as follows - 

The Resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Comm ttee 

. . .a. motion not included in (oj but which does not fall 

Any substantiv^^^^^^^^ Cunstitution and which, 25 Delegates 
the President in writing before the commencement of the 
reques^^^^^^^ allowed to place before the Congress, provided, 


(u) 


day _ - _ 

hotvever, that no such motien 


shall be allowed unless it has been 

i ,1 criKssed at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has 

^KIlved^he 'support of at least a third of the members then present 

, ,h^ foreeoing role shill prevent the President from 

12 Noting iQ ,n Rule II (o) or from himself 

changing the order 01 ^ of thanks congratulations condol*nces 

moving from the chair 

or the like 
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IS. The proposers, seconder^ and supporters of the Resolution 
recommeded for adoption by the Subjects Committee shall be Delegates and shall 
be selected by the said Committee The President may allow other Delegates 
to speak to the Resolutions at his discretion and may allow any distinguished 
visitor to address the Congress Nothing in the foregoing, however, shall 
prevent the President from moving from the chair such Resolutions as he may 
be authorised to do by the Subjects Committee 


14 An Amendment may be moved to any motion provided that the 
same IS relevant to the question at issue, that it does not raise a question 
already decided or anticipate any question embraced m a resolution on the 
agenda paper for the day and that it is couched in proper language and is 
not antagonistic to the fundamental principles of the Congress Every 
amendment must be in the form of a proposition complete in itself 

15 When amendments are moved to a motion, they shall be put to the 
vote in the reverse order in which they have been moved, 

made aJ” t "'“"“u f ■)=!>«= »„ a proposition may be 

made at any time and so also, wiih the consent of the President or Chairman 
a mounn for an adjournment of the House The President or Chairman shall 
have the power to decline to put to vote any motion for adjour^rnuth" 
considers i. ,n be veaatious nr ohstniclive or an ahuseof ihe rules and m”uUtls 

17, All motions, substanmeor by wav of _j 

S.C, shall ha%e to be seconded failing which they shall fall’ 
whether those coming under Rule II (5, or for LenlS 
closure, &c, shall be allowed to be moved unless timelv im maV 
sent to the President with the motion clearly stated in writmg over “ 

of the proposer and seconder with Ihe name of the Province from 1 
have been elected as Delegates province from which they 


18. No one who has ufcen part in the debatc^ m 

shall be allowed to move or second a motion for adjournmenT”^ am^ --esolution 

the course of the debate on that resolution Ifa motion for J 

debate on any proposition is earned, the debate on the the 

then cease and may be resumed only after the business on thl ®hall 

the day is finished A motion for adjournment of 

definitely the time when the House is to resume business. 

19, A motion for a closure of the debatia on * 

at any time after ihc lapse of half an hour from the '’umTil!'”" 
moved. And if such motion for closure is earned 11 .i* Proposition was 
onginal proposition or amendments proposed to it upon the 

President shall proceed to take votes once stop and the 


20 No motion fora closure of the debate 
speaker is duly m possession of the House 


shall be 


moved 


whilst a 


21 All questions shall be decided bva 
however, to the provisions of Articles XXVII and subject, 

of the “ Constitution,*' 
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by the Delegates for or against standing up in their place m turn to have the 
numbers counted. 


22 In cases not falling under ArUcle XXX of the “Constitution/' any 
twenty members of a Congress sitting may demand a division within 5 minutes 
of the declaration of the result of the voting by the President and such 
division shall be granted Thereupon the Delegates of each Province shall 
meet at such time and place as the PreaiJent may direct and the Chairman of 
each such meeting shall notify to the President the vote of the Province 
within the lime specified by the President. 


£3 Every member of a sitting of the Congress or of the Subjects 
Committee shall be bound (a) to occupy a seat in the block allotted to his 
province, save a» provided for in Rule 30, (6) to maintain silence when the 
President rises to speak, or when another member is m possession of the 
House, ( c ) to refrain from hisses or interruptions of any kina or indulgence 
in improper and un-Parliamentary language, (rf) to obey the Chair, («) to 
withdraw when his own conduct is under debate after he has heard the charge 
and been heard thereon, and (/) generally to conduct himself with propriety and 
decorum 


24 No member shall have the right at a Congress sitting to speak 
more than once on any motion except for a personal explanation or for raising 
a point of order But the mover of a substantive motion (not one for 
amendment or adjournment) shall have the right of reply A person who has taken 
part in a debate may sp«ik upon an amendment or motion for adjournment 
moved after he had spoken. The President or Chairman shall have the nght 
to fix a time-limit upon all speakers, as also to call to order or stop anj fpeaKer 

■from further continuing his speech even before the time-limic expires ifheis 
guilty of tedious repetitions improper expressions irrelevant remarks, &c , and 
persists m them m spue of the warning from the President. 


•>5 If a person does not obey the President s or the Cliairman’s orders 

or if he*is guilty of disorderly conduct, the Prcident shall have the right, with 

a warning in the first instance, and without a warning in case of contumacious 
disregard of h,s=>uthon.y, to ask such member to leave the preaacls ofthe 
House and ou sorb reqms.I.ou the member so ordered shall be bound to with- 
draw a^d shall be suspended from bt, functions as a member during the day s 


siwu.li 

06 If the President considers that the punishment he can inflict 
according" to the prlpeT 'The 

Congr!s“shan ITavedte power ,n snob oases of etpellmg the member from the 
enure Congress session 

.. The Receotion Committee shall organise a body of such persons 
j fit for the purpose of keepmg order during the meetinj; of 
as It may deem Subiects Committee or at divisions. There shall be 

the Congress o'’ ° , this body and he shall carryout the orders ofthe 

-a Captain at the head 
President or the Chairman 
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£8. Visitors may be allowed at the sitting of the Congress on such 
terms and conditions as the Reception Committee determines. They may 
at any time be asked to withdraw by the President, 'fhey shall be liable to 
be summarily ejected from the House if they enter the area marked out for the- 
Delegates, or if they disobey the Chair, or if they areguiltj’ of disturbance or 
obstruction, or if they are in anywise disorderly in their behaviour. 

29. The meetings of the Subjects Committee shall be open only to the 
members of that Committee and the meetings of the Delegates of each Province 
at divisions shall be open to the Delegates of that Province only, subject in either 
case to the provisions of Rule 27. 

30. The Chairman of the Reception Committee and the President as 
well as the Secretaries may, at tbcir discretion, accommodate on the Presi- 
dential platform (1) Leading members of the Congress, (2) Distinguished 
visitors, (3) Members of the Reception Committee, (4) Ladies, whether Dele- 
gates or visitors, and (i) Members of tbe AlUIndla Congress Committee. 

31. The foregoing Rules shall apply, rnulatis mitandiiy toihe Provin- 
dal or District Conferences organised by the Protincial Congress Committees 
as provided for in Article VI of tbe “Constitution." 
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APPENDIX E 

The Indian National Congress Organisation, ipis^ipid 
Presidmt “—The Hon’Ue Sir Satyendra Prasanna Smlia, Kt , 
] 7, Elysium Row, Calcutta. 

General Secretanes —1^ The Hon Nawab Syed Mahomed Sahib Baha 
dur “Humayun Manzil,’ Royapettah, Madras 
2 N Subba Rao Pantulu Garu, Esq , B a , b l. 
Rajahraundry 

1 British Committee ol the Indian National Congress 

Douglas Hall, Esq 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, London, S \V 

a All India Congress Committee (see Appendix B ) 

Seeretanes —General Secretaries of the Congress, Ex Offieto 
3 Provincial Congress Committees 

With names of Secretaries wilh mhom cotrespondence is to be carried on 


(0 

(") 

Cm) 

(IV) 

(V) 

(VI) 

(vn) 

(vni) 

(m) 


MADRAS Provincial Congress Committee. 

Srerefory -M. R Ry T V. Mothnkrishna Aiyar, b.a,bi., 
Joint Hon Secretary, Mahajan Sabha Hall, Mount 
Road, Madras, 

BOMBAV PROVtNCtAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 

Stcretary — N M Samartb, Esq , a a . IL a, Vakil, High Court, 
Girgaon Back Road Bombay (4) 

United Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Sierctorv,— Satyaaanda Bose. Esq, 78, Dhurruratula Street, 
Calcutta- 

United Provinces Provincial Congress COMatiTEE, 
Secritary — Hirday Nath Kunzru, Esq, B a, a sc 6. Bank 
Road, Allahabad 

THE Panjab (incldding N W. Frontier Proiince) 
Provincial Congress Committee, Lahore 
Secretary — Lala Dunt Cband, Bamsterait.Law, Lahore (Panjab ) 
CENTRAL PROVINCES PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

o _Rao Bahadur V R, Pandit, M a. (Cantab ) Bar .at- 

Secretary 

BEHAR PROV.NC.AL CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

_ ^ _Farmcsb»ar LiOl, Esq, Ear Nit Law. Bankipure 

Secretary 

BERAR PROV.NC.AL CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
secretary-o N Kane. Esq , Amrao.i (Bemr ) 

BURMA PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

e 5 Hallhar. Esq , e.a , ll.b , Advocate, 
Secretary Sbafraz Road, Rangoon (Burma) 
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4 Recognised PoIUical Associations or Public Bodies and Affiliated District or other 
Congress Coiomittees. 
t ^MADRAS 

The Mahajan Sabha. 

Secretary — M R Ry K N Aiya Aijar, aa., B.L., Mahajan 
Sabba, Mount Road, 'Madras 
Aaaniapur Distnct Congress Committee, Goot> 

Secretary — M R R> L Balaji Rao, b a bx., Gooty, 

North Arcot Distnct Congress Committee, Chittoor 

Secretary — M R Ry C Doraisaramy Atyeogar, b a , B.u 
South Arcot Distnct Congress Committee Cuddalore 

Secretary — M R Rj R- Snnivas A Iyengar, b a , b l 
Bellary Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry N Naraj-ana Rao b a , BX. 

Bezvada District Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry V Gopala Knsbna Aiyaogar, M a t.t h 
Calicut Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry C Kunht Rajnan Menon, b a 
South Caaara Distnct Congress Comnuitee, Mangalore 
Secretary — S E Rego, Esq 
Coimbatore People s Association 

Secretary — M R Ry T A Ramalmga Chettiar, b,a., b u 
C uddapab Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry K Gundu Rao, b a , b l. 

Cbingleput Distnct Congress Committee, Conjeevaram 
Secretary — M R Ry Venkata Chanar, Avl 
Dhatmavaram Divisional Association 

Secretary — M R Ry H Sankar Rau b a , Dharmavaram 
Ellore Divisional As^oaation 

Secretary ■ — M R Ry C ChaWradhara Row, B a , b l. 

Ganjam District Association, Berbampore 

Secretary — M R Ry A V Subba Rao Avb 
Guntur Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R.Ry P V SrmivasRaoPaatuluGaru,Bj^,Bu 
Godavan Distnct Congress Committee Coconada. 

Sccretarv — M fC Ry G Kamoji Rao b A b L 
Kumbakonam Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R R> T K Sivaratna Aiyar, AiL b A. 11.1 

Kumool Distnct Congress Association 

Secretary — M R Ry C Venfcataranga Reddy, B \ , b u 
Kistni Distnct Congress Committee MasuUpatam 
^ifcrffarv — M R Ry K Chidambara Rao, n a. 

Madura Ramnad Distnct Congress Committee. 

£,'r,:ary -M R Ry R S N^yanaswam. Aiyar, n a , n u 
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Nellore District Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry M V Subba Rao, b a , b L 
Negapatam Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry B S Nataraja Sastrij b a , b l 
P alghat Divisional Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry V K Gayatri Aiyar, b a , b l 
T arvatipur Divisional Congress Committee 
Secietary — 

Rajahmundry Divisional Association 

Secretary — M R Ry P Sundarasiva Row, b A , b L. 

■Salem District Association 

Secretary —The Hon’ble Mr B V Narasmha Aiyar, b A , b i. 
5aidapet Congress Committee 
Secretary — 

Tanjore District Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry M P Duratswami Aiyar, Avl 

Tellicherry District Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Ry C V Gopalan Nair, b a , b l 
T innevelly District Congress Committee 

Secretary -M R Ry T V Krishnaswami Iyer, b a ,b i- 
Tnchinopoly District Congress Committee 

Secretary -M R R) S Radbaknshna Aiyar, b a B U 
Viaaeapatam District Congress Committee 

Se^etary -M R. Ry D ShmamaSastn 

List of Taluk Congress Committees attn.ated to District 

Congress Comm ttees Madras 

AnaHTApUR District 

p-nui onda Taluk Congress Committee 

VT R Rv H Sankara Rau B A 
Secretary — M K K-y n 

Arcot ( SOUTH ) District 
^ Taluk Congress Committee 

Tindivan nr r Rv T E Knshnamurthi Ayengar, Avl b a. 

Secretary R Ky i . 

arcot ( north ) District 

rduk ^ 

Secretam — « 

Toiiik Couf^ress Committees. 

Ranipet lai •’ r Snnivasa Raghava Iyer, Avl 

Secietary — W 

Belcarv District 

, Taluk Congress Committee 
Hospet laiUK o Gopalachanar, ba 

Secretary — ^ ’ 

CUDDAP'H District 

Secretary — i'* 
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Gakjam District. 

Asia Taluk Congress Comnuttee. 

Secretary M. R. Ry. M. VenkatadselUa PanwlttGaru. 
Ichapur Taluk Congress CommUtee, 

' Secretary Rl. K. Ry. PuUela Vanfcataramayya Garu. 
Socipeta Taluk Congress Commluee. 

Secretary i — 

Parlaktmidi Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary 

Chicacole Divisional Association. 

Secretary i — 

KuR.sooL District. 

Rlarkapar Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary i- 

Kandj'al Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary -RL R, Ry. K. Efcambara Iyer, B.A. 


Kellore District. 

Gudur Taluk Congress Comminee; 

Secretary j— Rl. R. Ry. K. Narasimbachari, AvL 
Kavali Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary RI. R. Ry. J. Adinarayaniab, Avl. 

Tanjore District. 

Rla^avaram Congress Committee. 

Secretary M. R. Ry. RI. S. Natesa Aiyar, b.a. 

Msnnaigudi Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary 

Kannilam Taluk Congress Committee. 

Sreretory:— M. R. Ry, V. Mabadeva Iyer, Avl 
Sbiyalj Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary 

Tifuturaipundi Taluk Congress Committee. 

Secretary -M. R. Ry. T. K, Atmaoatba Sastri. 

Tirupub. 

Timpur District Congress Coimnittee. 

Sea-ttam i— K. V. Kiishnas.™!, Esq., ejl, Timpur, (Madms 
Presidency). 

Trichinopolv District. 

KuCcalal Congress Committee. 

Sen-ftai^i s-M. R. Ry. P, T, Raogaswami Iyengar, AvL 
ViZACAPATAM DISTRICT. 

AoakapaTIe Talok Congress Committee. 

Secretary >—RL R- Ry. R. Naratn Row, Avl. 
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Bimlipatam Taluk Congress Commutee 

Secretary — M R R> T Sfiaram Sastn Garu 
Chodavaram Congress Committee 

Secretary — M R Rjr Manda Subba Rao b a., b i 
Polakonda Taluk Congress Committee 

Secretary^'M R Ry Velur Ramakrishna Raju Garu 
Rajam Taluk Congress Committee 

Secretary —M R Ry S V Narasinha Pantulu Garu 

Viaanagram Taluk Congress Committee 

Secretary ■ — M R Rj O Patiabhiramamurti, b a 

Yellemanchelle Taluk Congress Committee 

Secretary — P V Knshnayya Garu Esq 

II _BOMBA\ 


The Bombay Presidency Association 

Secretary —The Hon Mr D E Wacha, Apollo Bunder, Fort, 
Bombay (1) 

Girgaon(D Ward) District Congress Commutee. 

Secretary — N M Joshi, Esq b.a , Servants of Indn Society, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay (4) 

Bhuleshwar (C Ward) District Congress Committee 

Secretary — T A Kolkarot, Esq b a., Servants of India Society, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay (4) 

Mandvi (B Ward) District Congress Committee 

Secretary Poonse> H Meishery, Servants of India Societ), 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay (4). 

o lid /F Ward) District Congress Committee 

Irr^tan/ -Shankar bayanna Parsha, Esq , Servants of India 
Soc et>, Sandhurst Road Bombay (4) 

TT . (A Ward) District Congress Committee 

c — T K. Mehta Esq , m a , Servants of India Society, 

Secretary j (4) 

fV 8c C Wards) District Congress Commutee 

North Bom ay t . ^ jjahaby. Esq, Servants of India Society, 

Secretaiy sJn^hurst Road, Bombay (4) 


r^rtniTvess Coiiimittec* 

Kolaba Distnc » Bhate E q , c/o C. S Deole, Esq , Servants 
Secretary Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay (4) 


. Committee 

Thana Distnet ^ S ^ Esq , a a , llb . Thana 
Secretary ^ 



Sa,tar\- 

Satara District Congress Committee. 

Secretary : — L, K. JosW, Esq , Satata, 

Poona. 

Poona District Congress Committee, 

Secretary N. G. Vitakar, Esq , b.a., lub., 6S2, Sadashiv Pekh, 
Poona City. 

Deccan ?abha 

Secretary ; — ^Vasudeo Rajaram Gupte, Hsq.i B.A., li-b., Kibe’s 
Wada. Poona City, 

Dmuu\ 

IChandesh District Congress Committee. 

Secretary : — B. R. Kotn-al, Esq , Dhuiia, 

AH'lEDNtCAR- 

Ahmednagar District Congress Committee. 

Secretary •. — G. K. Chitale, Esq . b.a , ll.b., Ahmednagar. 
SUR\T. 

Surat District Congress Committee. 

Secretary : — ^Thakorram Kapilram, Esq , D.A., tt.B., Surat 
Broach. 

Broach District Assodatton 

Secretary Manilal ^tQttlal Arya, Esq , Broach. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Gujerat Sabha. 

Krisboalal N Desai, Esq, m.a., Ll.b., KhatLa, 
Ahmedabad. 

SUKKUB (iNCLUDtNC UPPER SiND FrON’TIER.J 
Sukkur ( Sind ) District Congress Committee. 

Secretary : — Muichand Pesuma), Esq., Sukkur ( Sind), 
Hadcrab^d (Sivd.) 

Hyderabad (Sind) District Congress Committee. 

iS'cretary :--Matburadas R. Javahri, Esq,, b.a., lub., 
Hyderabad ( Sind ). 

Karachi, 

Karachi Distnet Congress Comroiaec. 

Secretary — Dr. Hassaram Vtshindas, Karachi (SJnd). 
Larkh\n\(Sind). 

La'kbana District Congress Committee. 

Secretary — Lalchand Nawalrat, Esq., Larkhana ( Sind ). 
Nawabshah. 

Nawabshah District Congress Committee 

Secr«<.r!, -.-Pcsumal Ochi™„. Eaj.. Pltaaer, NaoshshroPhtroje, 
(Smd) 
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Kaira 

Kaira District Congress Comnuttee 

Secretary — Manohardas Gopaldas Desai Esq , Desai Vaga, 
Nadiad 


Dharwar 

Dharwar District Congress Committee 

Secretary — K B Ankaligi, Esq, Dharwar 
Bijapur 

Bijapur District Congress Committee 

Secretary — P G. HalUtti, Esq , b a , ll s , Bijapur 

Smoi apur 


5holapur District Congress Committee 

Secretary — G. N Tuljapurkar, Esq , Sholapur 

Nasik 

Nasik District Congress Committee 

Secretary —V B Ganpule, Esq , Nasik 
Belgxum 


Belgaura District Congress Committee 

Sxrelary -A P. Chaugula, Esq , Belganm 

Husu 

Hubli Taluk District Congress Committee 

Secietary — Srinivas Vishnu Tabile, Esq, Hubli 
GODHRA 

Pan* Mahals D.str.ct Congress CornomKe 

Secicmy -Vllhalrlas Karsandas Shab, Esq , Godhra 

Ratnsciri 

Ratnagm Distnct Congress Conrarmee 

g^crtlaty — Govrnd Balkrishna Chnale, Esq, Ratnagira 


r' Talul a Congress Committee 

^ Secretary -Narayan Viropaksh KwlUti. Esq 

111— UNITED DENQAU 
Calcuitv 


Calcutta District 
Secretary 


Association 

_Dr Piamatha Nath. D sc. (London), jla., (Cat) 
267, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


Indian Assoaation, Ca Surendranath Banerjea, Editor, 

StCiCtary i-j-fie Bengalee 126, Bowbazar Street, 

Calcutta 



SIO 


TWE^TY I OUR PARGANAS 
24 Pargmas Bar Association 

Secretaru — Babu Nntyalal Mookeiji, Aliporc (Calcutta) 

24 Parganas, Dist Association 

Strretary — Lt.-Col M N Mukherji, 5(J, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta 

Nadia 


Nadia Distnct Association 

Secretary — Baku Han Prasad Chaiteqee, o a , ll 0 » Kruhnagorc 
(Nadia) 

Chuadanga Bar Library 

Secretary —Chuadanga (Nidia) 


Ktishnagore Bar Association ^ 

Secretary —Babu Han Prasad Chatterjee, b a j L.n , KrWinagore 
(Nadia) 

Murshidabad 

Berhamport Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary — Rai Baikuntha Nath Sen Bahadur, s'tS Berbampore 
(Murshtdabad) 

Mandmum 

Manbhum Dt<trict Congress Committee. 

Secretary —Babu Ndkantha Chatter;!, Manbhum-^ 

Durdwan /jroach 

Burdwan Institute, t 

Secretary —Babu Juanada Prasad MuW 
Burdwan Bar Association £9 , m a 

Secretary '—Babu Kanaila] Ghosb, Bu/ 

Burdwan District Association S FrO 

Secretary —Babu Amcr Nath Dutt,f*-'>^^n 

ItXRDJUUM V 

Birbhum Distnct Association < 

Secretary — Babu Rakhalds Chandra, Birbhum 
Midnapur 

Kenchakpur Hitkanm Sabba 

Secretary —Babu Nageshwar Prasad Sinha Chaundrakona 
(Midnapur) 

Hooghly 


Hooghly-Howrah District Association 

Secretary —Babu Amulya Charan Dutta, Chinsurah (Hooehlv) 
COTTUCK 

Onssa Association 

Secretary — Ramsankar Ray, Esq , Cuttuck (Onssa) 

Dacca 

Dacca People s Association 

■SeCTetary • — Babu Sarat Chandra Chakrabartty, Dacca 
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Mymensinch 

Mymensingb Distnct Assocsatioa 

Secretary — Babu Anath Bandhu Cuba, Mymensingb 
Sakrail Hitsadbmt Sabba 

Secretary .—Babu Opendra Narayan Neogi, SakraQ 
(Mymensiagh) 

Faridpur 

Fandpur District Association 

Secretary ^—The Hon ble Mr Ambika Charan Mazumdar^ 
Mj^ B L , Fandpur (Bengal) 

Fandpuf People’s Association 

Secretary —Babu Purna Chandra Maitra, Faridpur (Bengal) 
Tippcrah 

Tipperah People’s Association 

Secretary —Babu Upendra Mohan Mitra) Comilla 
Tipperah Bar Association 

Secretary —Baba Jagat Chandra Nandi, Brahmanbana 
( Comilla ) 

Chittagong 

Chittagong District Association 

Secretary — Jatia Mohan Sen, Esq , Chittagong 

Barisal 

Bansal District Association 

Secretary — Sarat Chandra Cuba, Esq, ma, sl, Pleader, 
Bansal ( Bengal ) 

Rajshahi 

Rajshahi Dislcict Congress CommiiKe 

Secretary —Babu Chandra Nath Chaudhan, Rajshahi 


Dinaipur Association 

Secrelarst — Babu Jogendra Chandra Chakrarart., Dinajpur 
rangpur 

Rajani Kant Bhattachar|i, Rangpur 


8“^- Pr'^kar DasGnpu 


Bogra 


Lahin. Esq . Fabna (BengaT) 


Dhubri Bar Association 


Secretary 


—Babu Upendranath Chatterji, Dhubn(Asata) 



KlIUI NA. 

Khulna District Congress Committee 

Seerdart/ — Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, Khulna, 

StMivrtt. 

Scoliali People's Association 

Secretary Babo Umesh Chandra Roy, Senfcaii (Khulna). 
Naranavgunoe. 

Narayangunge People’s Association 

Secretary Babu Preonaih Cuba, Narayangunge ( Dacca ). 
MttiSAI'UR 

Midnapur Congress Committee 

Stcrctarif Babu Peary Lai Ghosh, Midnapur. 
riM 

Feni People’s Association 

Seaetary Babu Chandra Kanta Dutta, Peni ( Naokhali). 

IV.— UMTCD PROVINCCS Of AORA AND OUDH. 

Sam xram'Uk. 

The Saharanpuf District Congress Committee 

Seeretary Jliuman Lai, ma, llh, 

Saharanpur (U P.). 

Mlekut 

The Meerut District Congress Committee 

Secretary Babu Kuar Bcharcc Lai, b a , LL.B , Meerut (UP) 
.\lig\rii 

The Aligarh District Congress Committee 

Secretary : — Dr Manohar Lai, Medical Practitioner, 

Aligarh ( U P. ). 

Muttra 

The Muttra District Congress Committee 

Secretary Pandit Jagannalh, M \ , li, o , Muttra (UP.) 

Agrv 

The Agra District Congress Committee 

Secretary .—Babu Karajan Prasad Asthana, B A , LL n 

Agra (U P.) 

r\RRUKHAB\D 

The Farrukhabad District Congress Committee 

Babu Raghubar Dial Mathur, da, uL b 

Farrukhabad ( U. P . ). 

M \1\PURI 

The Mainpuri District Congress Committee 

Stovtary '.—Pandit Bansidhar Panday, Mainpuri (UP) 
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Etaw\h 

The Etawah District Congress Committee 

Si'crctaiy — -Fandit Bnhadur Prasad Misra, Etawah (UP) 
Dvrcills 

The Bareill 7 District Congress Committee 

Secretary — Babu Raj Bahadur Sanghi, ba.p 

Zakaih Moholla, Bareilly (U P, ). 
Mor\dvb\d 

The Moradabnd District Congress Committee 

Secretary — Babu Braj Nath, b \ , ll B , Moradabad (UP) 
SHAHJAIIXNPUR 

The Shahjahanpur District Congress Committee 

Secretary • — Babu Keshorai, m \ , ll b , Shahjahanpur (UP.) 
Caw SPORE 

The Cawnpore District Congress Committee 

Secretary — Rai Debi Prasad, b A , LL B , Cawnpore (UP) 
ALLAI!AO\D 

The Allahabad Distnct Congress Committee 

Secretary —Pandit Ramakant MaJavya, B A., LL B , 

Allahabad (U P) 


Jll\NSI 

The Jhansi District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Babu Kanhaij-a La!, Jhansi ( U. P ) 
Jalaon(Orai) 

The Oral District Cvngress Committee 

Secretary —Pandit Goptidas Sharma b A , LL B , Orai (UP) 
Ben \RCS 

The Benares District Congress Committee 

Secretary — MehU Knshna Ram, Esq B A , LL B , 

Benares (U P) 


MIRZAPUR 

sJelurs -Babu Chandr. Ktshore, B A , M.raapar (UP) 
GllAZIPUR 

The Ghazipur Distnct Congress Committee 

'a.Ztara -Babu Ramchandni Prasad Varma b A , LL B , 
Secretary ^ Ghaziour r U P 1 


Ballia 

GORUKHPORr 
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llASTI 

The Baiti Distncl Congress CommiUte 

Sffifl iry — tJibu Safju Prasad) ii A » 1 1 n * Bastt ( U P. ) 
A7AMrimM 

The Azimgiirh District Congress Committee 

Serrei try — Babu Rijendra Noth Seri) 't \ * i Uii , 

Aiamgurh (UP) 

Lulksow 

Ihe Luckno^v District Congress Committee 

— Hon ble Pandit Gokann Nnlh Misra, M a , ll.b » 
Lucknow (1) P) 

Umso 

The Unao District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Pundit Disbambhar Nath Bajpcyi, fi a , LUn 

Unao(U P) 

RAf Bvrullv 

1‘he Rai Bareilly District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Babu Siul Prasad, Pleader, Rai Bareilly (U P) 
SiTAI Ull 

The Sitapur District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Babu Chhai! Behan Lai, n a , Sitapur (UP) 
Uakdoi 

The Hardoi District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Babu Manm Ual Asthana. m a, lub , Hardoi 
(U P) 

KltrUI (Lakbimpur) 

The Khen District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Pandit Suraj Noram Dikshil ma, LL.n, Kheri 
Lakhimpur (UP) 

Fy<cawad 

The Fyzabad District Congress Committee 

Secretary — Mankar Mahadeva Singh Csq , n A Pyzabad 
(U P) ^ 

Gonda 

The Gonda District Congress Committee 

Secretary —Babu Dindeshwan Prasad, b A , Gonda (U P) 
Partabcurii 

The Partabgurh District Congress Committee 

Sicretaty -Awadh Behin Lai. Csq, ba. li n Partabauth 
(U P) 

Baradanki 

The Barabanki District Congress Committee 

Sea-mry -Babu Awad Baha„ Lai, BA, ll a , BarabauL., 
(U P) 
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Almora 

The Almora District Congress Committee 

Secretary i—Pandit Badn Dutt Joshi, Aimora (UP) 

V— CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Salgor 

The Saugor District Congress Committee 

Secretary : — Gopaldas Shri Khande, Esq,, Saugor 
Dwioii 

The Damoh District Congress Committee 

Secretary Rao Bahadur Damodar Ramchandra Shn Khande, 
Damoh 


jLBni U’ORE 

The Jubbulpore District Congress Committee. 

Sicrttani K. L. Sheode. Esq.. Bar-at-Law, Jubbulpore. 

M \N'DLa\. 

The Mandla District Congress Committee. 

Sienlary i-VithaUas Kelkar, Esq.. Header. Mandla. 

N\RSINC.HPORE. 

The Narsinchpore District Congress Committee. 

Vinayak Rao Vaidbya. Esq . Pleader. Narsinghpore. 

HOSHASGAOAD 

The Hoshangabad District Congress Commlltee. 

Sm-ellrs :-Jagannath Prasad. Esq.. Pleader, Hoshangabad. 
Dfti’U 

Chind" 'RA- 

The Chindwara District Congress Coinraittee 

“ rtorj, =-H. Varnta, Esq. Bar.a,.La», Chindnara. 

Wardiia 

Wardha 

BHVNDABA. 

The Bhandara 

Secretary V. w. 

Bal^ghat. 

. . , fonoress Committee. 

The Ealaghat Distnc • ^ Narayan Rao Kelkar, Pleader, 

^""''•"■'■"“alagh,.. 
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Drug. 

The Drug District Congress CommUtee. 

Secretary Pandit Dwarka Nath Jitvan, C.A., Lun.. Pleader, 
Drug. 

Raipur. 

The Raipur District Congress Committee. 

Secretary Rai Bahadur D. N. Choudhari, Pleader, Raipur. 

Bilaspur. 

The Bilaspur District Congress Committee. 

Secretary Yadao Rao Dahabey, Esq , Pleader, Bilaspur. 
Kiiandwa. 

The Khandwa District Congress Committee. 

Secretary ; — Manakchand Jami, Esq., B.A., Lt-B , 

Pleader, Khandwa. 

VI — BCHAR. 

Bhagalrur 

The Bhagalpur District Congress Committee. 

Secretary j— Shri Krishna Prasad. Esq , s l., Bhagalpur. 
MOSCHNR 

The Monghyr Distnct Congress Committee 
Secretary s— 

PUR\E\ 

The Purnea District Congress Committee 

Secretary •. — Ram Prasad, Esq , Purnea. 

Gwa 

The Gaya District Congress Committee 

— JiiAhap .Rsacai Ojfs 

SH \ll\BAD 

The Shahabad District Congress Committee. 

Seaetary s— Syed Hasan Imam, Esq , Bar.-ai-Law, Bankipur. 
Sar \n. 

The Saran District Congress Committee 

Secretary : — Madhava Smha. Esq , Chhapra. 

Motihsri 

The Motihari District Congress Committee 
Secretary : — 

Muzafiarpur 

The Muzaffarpuf District Congress Committee 

:-Gaya Prasad. Esq. Vakil High Court, Naibaaar. 
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Dardiianga 

The Darbhanga District Congress Committee 

Sfcretary ^Babu Bhuvaneshwar Misra, Meisiatola, Darbhanga. 
Hazaribach. 

The Hasanbagh Distnct Congress Committee 
Secretary — 

Ranchi 

The Ranchi District Congress Committee 

Secretary . — The Hon Babu Balknshna Sahai, Vakil Ranchi 
Daltosgunce (Pnlamao) 

The Daltongunge District Congress Committee 
Seere<<zfy — 


VII ^BERAR 

Amraoti 

The Atnraou Distnet Congress Committee 

Secretary N Kane, Esq, Amraoti (Berar) 
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APPENDIX F 

( Of fictal Correspondence between the Chairman of the Reception Corainittee, 
30th Indian National Congress Bombay and the Government of Bombay with reference 
to the latter s view that it was not open to Officers of Government to attend Meetings 
of the Indian Natlonal.Congress even as mere visitors ) 


1 


(Copy of Letter) 


Domhay, 19tk December 1915 

From 

The Hon Mr. D E. WACHA, 

Chairman, Reception Committee, 

The SOth Indian National Congress, 

BOMBAY 

To 

J CRERAR Esq i c s, 

Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

At the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Cooncil, the Hon Mr, 
V J Patel put the following question ( being his question No. 8 ) to which the 
answer given by the Government is also quoted below — 

(o) Will Government be pleased to (o) No 
say whether it is permissible to 
Officers of Government to attend 
meetings of the Indian National 
Congress either as visitors or 
delegates ? 


(6) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the Table any standing 
rules or orders that may now be 
in force in this respect ? 


(J) The standing orders on the 
subject are contained in rule 20 
of the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules; 


2 I beg to submit that the negative answer to question 8(0) with 
reference to Officers of Government attending meetings 0^ the Indian National 
Congress merely as visitors seems to have been given under a misapprehension 
of rule 20 of the Government Servants Conduct Rules, referred to in Govern- 
ment s answer to question 8(&) quoted above 


3 The word.ng of rule 20 IS substanUally [he same as the ivordmg of 
the Orders of the Government of Indta communicated to all Local Governments 
and Administrations on ISlh March 1890 a copy of which is annexed hereto 
as Appendix A. 

4 The question whether it is open to Government Servants to attend 
meet ngs of the Indian National Congress and such other legitimate political 
organizations arose m December IBSOon account of the Orders that were 
issued by the Bengal Government as will be seen from the Resolution that was 
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6 Ii will become evjdcnt from the foregoing; that the question whether 
it IS permissible for Government Ofljccrs to attend meetings of the Indian 
National Congress merely os \isitors had been specifically raised m 1850 and 
decided in the altirroatise by Lord Lansdownc's Government. 

7. The answer gis*en by Govcinmeni to the Hon Mr Patels question 
on the subject has created considerable uneasiness and dissatistiction in the 
public mind I have therefore to request you to be so good as to place this 
order before His Excellency the Governor in order that the matter may be 
reconsidered in the light of Colonel ArdLigh's letter dated 10th January 1891 
quoted above and a Press Note issued as cirly ns possible so ns to enable such 
Government Servants as may desire to attend mcrelj as visitors the forthcoming 
Session of the Indian National Congress, to do so 

I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient eerv ant 
(Sd) DC WACHA, 
Cha rman, Reception Committee. 


APPENDIX “A ' 

(Copy op Lstiir). 

From 

C J LYALL, Esq , c, t E , 

OfTg Secy to the Government of India 
To Y 

All Local Governments and AdministrationO , ^ 

Calcutta, March iStr. f)0 

sm, \ 

\ am d rected to say that the Governor General t^njjinPnciI has had under 
consideration the attitude whicli should be maituamcd See col Dfheers in the 
service or Government tonards poluital or tiuosipoIiticaU„,„^n„K wuh winch 
they may be brought m contact. Servwnts of Govetnmet4„|^ „Pt (he same 
liberty of action as private individuals and are bound to I? lemse Vs aloof 
torn many movements which ate pevlectly legitimate m thHnfie^-es and which 
private persons are free to promote Their participation in su^t movementi 
IS open to objection, because their connection with them is likely to crcalcj 
and even to be appealed to tor the purpose of creating, a Wse impression iri 
the minds of Ignorant persons that such movements have the countenance oi l 
Government and because their influence with the Community at large is Iiabld 

to be impared by their identifying themselves with the class by which the' 
movements is promoted. 


2 For these reasons His Eaeelleney „ Council des res that the follow- 
jng rules may be observed by all Government Servants — 

C«) As a general rule no Officer of Government should attend at a 
pol tical meeting where the fact of his presence is likely to be 
misconstrued or to impair his usefulness as an official 
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(J) No Officer of Govemmeot may take part in the proceedings of a 
political meeting or in organizing or promoting a political 
meeting or agitation. 

(c) If in any case an Officer is in doubt whether any action which 
he proposes to take xrould contravene the terms of this Order, 
the matter should be referred to the Head of the Department 
or District and if necessary to the Local Government or 
Administration. 

I have the honour to 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant,* * 
(Sd.) a J. LYALL, 

0%. Secretary to the Government of India. 


appendix “B." 

(Copy of the Resolution!. 

aOVERNHEiVT OFFICIALS AND THE CONGRESS. 

That this Congress having obsen’ed with surprise a notice, apparently 
ofBdal, in various Caicntu newspapers which runs as follows 

the oonobess. 

.Tl,eBeoplCnwn»cnthannslen..nn.«t»rf 

. — ^ w a t™. M wiMi* CarvnwBWl Offieen r wia i ng la CalcatB, hu 

a tte Congrea pavilion hire . „{ snboTiaiite to a. pomtag ont that 

nder th. order, of lie » rl» proweSin:* of >r>r wci 0*003, w 

at sach meetmss, « not adtiabla Cut laar 
absolutely protnbited.’' 

. , ... wMsercfl a letter addressed by the Priva'-e Secretary 

And ha^ing also cons.d«ed ^« 

of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor or - _ 

Reception Committee of which the foUoworg rs an ccact copy . 

"Bdredere, S6tb December 1S90 

jjj, gwven divls of w/tmKsi gp to tbe visitoo* eac!«aTB of the 
Dear Sir,— In re wrujg beteiri jl ^ my addt» yesterday afternoon, I a-n desired 

CongTss pavilion, wbicb «re kindly ^ members of Iu» hoossboM conid not possibly avid 

to say that the lienlenant-Govemor and Covennnent of Inia definitely prohajt the 

themselves of these ticleS, saice tbe ^ 


piesence of Government 


OScials at such meetup 


j GHOSAL, Esq-. 

Secretiry. 


I 


rows Cmitfchy, 

P. C. Eton, 
Pnvate Secretaiy 


authorises and instructs its Presid these papsrs that Govemmsnt 

.V J»r-UraUOn emDOOlw- r. 


B dratv the attention of His Excellency 


the Viceroy, to the declarauon 


attending any mwlmgs 


of this Congress e 


Servants are prohibited from whether His Honour the Liemenant- 

spjciators, and to enquire most resp interpreted the Orders of the 

Governor of Bengal has or has 
Government of India. 
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Dated, 19th December 1916 
PRESS NOTE ISSUED BY GOVERNMENT 

At the last meeting of the Legislame Council the Hon Mr Vithalbhai 
Jhaverbhai Patelj Bar aNLaw asked the follomng question — 

(o) Will Go%ernment be pleased to si> tthclher it is pennissible to 
Officers of Government to attend meetings of the Indian 
National Congress either as \is tors or as delegates ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to la> on the Table an> standing 
rules or orders tliat may now be m force m this re^ipcci ’ 

This v\ns msnered os follows 


W No (J) The standing Orders on the subject arc contained in 
rule 20 of the Gosemment Servants Conduct Rules 

2 It appears from certain references made to Goternment that the 
ansnerhasnot been elearlj understood The misunderstanding has arisen 

through failure to rend the ansner to the first part of the question alonn tvilh 

the answer to the sKond Government do not desire to prohibit all 
Government servants from attend ng the meetings of the Indian Nntional 
Congress, but merely to make tt clear that they must in no ease do so ctsn 
as v,s.tors,nithoue hav,ngobtamed,heprov,ouspsrm,ss,on of the appropriate 

authority mentioned m the rule quoted to the latter part of the answer^”^ ^ 


{ Copy of Letter ) 
From 


III 


Bombay, December soth 1916 * 


To 


The How Mr D E. WACHA, 

Chairman Reception Committee 

The 30tb Indian National Congress, 

BOMBAY 


J CRERAR, Esq i c s., 

Pnvate Secretary to 

Dean S.a, Eaeelleney the Governor of Bombay 

After my letter dated 19ih msranr 

answer to the Hon blc Mr Patel s question No 8 Governments 

Council was despatched a Press Note has been Legislative 

the subject ^ to-day s papers on 

2 I beg to point out that the Press Note 
goes far beyond Colonel Aidaghs letter d t d o i. "“!> and 

intetprctstheOrdersoftheGovemmentoflnH ■’“”““'1' ^“1 which 
which I have referred in my lette™rd ^“‘’=“‘"'f ^8=0. 

athatthepuTiosenfmy letter, therefore 



still subsists ind 1 beg to rep“tt m\ request that Government may be pleased to 
is-sue orders m consonance w t’» t! e si J Wter of Colonel Ardagh communicated 
to the Gcnen! iiccretar> of the Indian National Congress 

I have the honour to be 
Dear Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd) D E WACHA, 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


( Copy ). 

Private Secretary to the 

Governor of Bombay, 

Goveunmcnt House, 

Bomhajf 51~1S-~15, 

Dear Sm, 

I am directed to rektiowlcdsc the receipt ot your letters dried December 
Wth and SOth which are under the considerition o( Government 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd ) J CRERAR 

Tiir Hoh Mr D E WACH-\ 


> . . I .-,1 December 1915 addressed to the Hon 

h.r committee by the Actia, Secremry 

to Governraena ) 

Generai. Department, 
Bombay Oi->Ue, SEnd Decembst 1015 


P \y MONIE, Esquire r c. s , 

Acting Secremry to Government 

TtreHonaneHaDE WACHA 

Chairman Reception Co™"""'^ 

The 30th lodiaa National Congress,^ 


StR. receipt o' your letterb of the 19th 

I am directed to Private Secretary to His Excellency 

and SOth December ( addressed last meeting of the Bombay 

the Governor) regarding the answ P 

Legislative Council to questman on the 19th 

regarding the Press Not® on 
December. 
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You refer to a letter addressed to the General Secretary of the Congress 
by the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy on the 19ih January 
1891. You suggest that the negative answer to the first part of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Patel’s question was given under a nusapprehension of Rule 20 of the 
Government Servants' Conduct Rules, and you ask that orders may be issued 
" So as to enable such Government Servants as may desire to attend merely 
as visitors, the forthcoming session of the Indian National Congress, to do so. " 

2. In reply, I am to say that the Governor in Council has considered 
your letters, and that heads of Departments are being informed that Govern- 
ment have no objection to Government Servants attending the present Session 
of the Indian National Congress. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient serv*ant, 

<Sd.) P. W. MONIE, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

The Hon. Mr. D. E. Wacha. 


( Co?Y OF Letter ). 


From 


llOTjiloy, SSnd Decmhtr 1916. 


To 


The Hon. Mr. D. E. WACHA, 

Chairman, Reception Committee, 

The 20th Indian National Congress, Bombay. 


P. W. MONIE, Esquire, i. c. s , 

Acting Secreury to Government. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the ..r t .. 

r- iv» . . . 1 ,. JOO jr. of your letter No. 9So6, 

Gtoeral Depi.tvntnt. dittd 22mi December 1915, „p, „ 1 ,^ 

19,h end SOth December .bar heads of DepartmLs are beiiTK 

rnformed .hat Gnvernnrent have no ebjeeuor. In Governmeni Servants' ar.ending 
the present aessron ct the Ind.an Na.ronal Congress and I have to request you 
to be so good as to convey to His Excellencv rh,. ^ ^ .. 

cor.J.aUha„kaot.h= Reception Commote, for the sa.e,rTl'" /“”■ 
which be has amved and ior the promptitude rvith which it ha 
dated to me. " 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Sd.) D. E. WACHA, 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 
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Indin Krishna Diss Ray, Fscj Ilmdu Merchant and Zcm ndar, 17, Han At a Meeting of the Committee held 

Association Brahmin chandra Mnllicks Lane, Hathlioh on the 11th December 1915. 

Calcutta [Also by the Fandpur District 


227 



228 



Babu Tinis Molun Sen hl . Hindu Municipal Commissioner, Zemindar and 
Vaidya Vakil, Derhampore, (Bengal) 


Sg9 
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fffndu /^tJ mtfonit Adviser, Afe^srs Micmlilan 


231 




:5 

I 



IL 


S 

W J 


E - 

»S 

U) 



A Srinivasa lyen{,ar, Esq, DA, rt HinJu 
Brahman 
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/ 




1J3 iMadras Provincul C, P Ramaswami A\yar, Esq Brahmin HiRh Court Vatcit, ‘The Grove, At a Meeting held on 8lh December 
I Congress Com da.di. Icynampct, Madras 1915 and at a Meeting of the 

miUce and Madras Sabha on 13th December 1915 

MahajanaSabha 



of the Snbha on 1 
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K Surya Nanyina Rao, Csq 
P M Sivagnanam Mudallar, Fsq , 


239 




SIO 
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242 




243 



M Snnivasn Cliamr, Esq, ba 



V. M A. Muihukumara ChctuarJ Hindu. 
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247 




Kopergaum Raniamurti Panlu^u Hmflu 
Garu, Esq , n A Brahmii 


248 



bamtm Giru (Mrs. M. Dan- 
garjat) 

Siiinau Radhabal Amma Drahmln, 

Nyapaibi Pimaniyaswamy PanUilii, Braliman. 
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the llih December 1913 




V S Rannswnmy Sislrigal, Esq „ VaWl, Madura. 



Shola 
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256 



P SundinS.vi Row, Esq, DA u.n p i. 

OL. .. RAJAhmundry, Godavari District 
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held 


359 





5. Sin 


261 




262 
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Babu Han Kishen Dhaon, d a J Hindu Vaktl High Court, Chowk, Lucknow... 



264 




Bibu Beslieshvar Naih Srivistava 
a A, LL.B, 
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Provlnc«>-CENTRAL PROVINCES 


2H 
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276 
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Province— DCHAR AND ORISSA 



278 




25-9 




2S0 




Public Meeting held at Kara 


SSI 



Karachi District Mooljt Morarji, Esq Hindu Meretiant, Karachi (Sind), .. ... At the Public Meeting held at Karachi 

Congress Bbatia, under the auspices of the Karachi 

Committee. District Congress Committee held 

on 3rd December 1915. 


282 



283 




S84 



S85 



Hyderabad Sind Mr® Mithi Nand ram Hindu u/o Nand ram Panjumal Csq Hydera At Delegates Meeting by District 

District Congress I Amil bad {Sind ) Congress Committee on ith Dccem 

Comm ttee | bcr 191o 


28C 





2S7 




•(puis ‘J 



1915 




Sukkur District Ghanshamdas Kalumal, Esq« Hindu. Merchant, Lakhi Gali, Shtkarpur(Sind) At a Meeting held at the Secretary’s 

Congress Office on the 10th December 1915, 

Committee. | 


sgo 
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292 



Bhagwandas Nagindas Jatnnadas Banta Landlord, 221, Sheik Memon Street, 
ShrofT, Lsq Opposite Mutji Jeiha Cloth Market, 





Road, Tort, Bomb V I 
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of the Council of the 
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299 



soo 



Bhatia iMerchant, Mulji Jetha, English Street 


301 




'02 



303 




£04 



At the Meeting of the Council of the 
Committee held on 13th December 



£(luc 


305 
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308 




309 



310 



311 



Elected 


312 




Shrivenkateshvvar Steam|At the Meeting of the Counci^of the 


313 



314 



Messrs Sunjmal Lallubhai & Co 
225 227,Kalbadevi Roid, Bombay (2) 
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Sl6 
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dis 
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2)27 





329 



3S0 






3S3 




33} 



1255 Bombay Frovincial.SurajmaI Bhojublni Mehta Esq, Jam. Solicitor, 25, Medoivs Street, Tort At the Meeting of the Council of the 
Congress aA , ll u. Bombay (1) Committee held on 13ih December 

Committee ) 1D15, 


335 




m 



H:n(Ju. > Bijapur Djsirici. 





338 





340 




nd ftfeht 


341 




349 



343 





1859 ,! Mu!jC« B, Barbhaya, Esq . . . Kapole 

j Bania 

Hindu 


1363 ,, Rao Baludur R G MuiiilIeiiM Rr ihmni 'rtcider, Vicc«Ch3irmtii, District Hoard I n 

also Berar ProFin ll.v Yeolinil^Ycoimal (Berir) ilso H i Meeting of the Bcnr 

cial Congress j I’nnmcn! Congress Committee 

Committee \ held on 9ih November 1915. 


345 




346 




347 




34S 




S49 






351 



J r Valhdares, Esq . Teacher, C/oP A Baptist, Esq .Morarji 

Calhohc Goculdis Mill, Pare), Bombay (12J 


35S 



353 



34C(5 Bhulesluvar D s Lasimchand Hemraj Jha\en, Esq 
trjcl Congress I 
Committee | 



355 




356 



1502 „ Dr N’ K Mo<i), i >t Scs. , Jun MeJicil rnctiiioncr, Moll Ihzar, ,’67*- 

I 269, Shitk Menjon fetrcci, OombAy | 

150*1 „ Dr N, T. VaiJ)i, I M.&.b Bnhniin, Mcdicil Pnciiuoner, 24-26, Cathedral 

Strcci, tlombAy (2) 

1504 „ NaUirlil Viil)ashniikcr Achar) i HjiiJu Jeweller, Bombay 




358 






15!!5 


359 
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Profe ag^ Gifla® Occupftfion I Hgv and when Elected 


260 



361 





3C8 




,Ur.A^„ rfhimJM Esa BhaHa. Cotton Broker.Khatau Ladha’sBuiUtng 

athradas Khimjee. lisq Roirl. rnrr Romhav 



f ,1 ITapfdas Durlabhdas 


367 



S64 





365 




366 


Ilosf anJ when Elected 

t At n Meeting of tlie Fort District 
Congress Committee held on IStli 
December 1915 

’ »> 

M 

«l 

>1 

It 

It 

a,_ 

P 

1 

b 

Merchant 285 Bazar Gate Street Tori 
Bontbaj (1). 

Cotton Broker Khatau Ladha sBuiIding 
177 Hornby Road, Fort Bombay (1) 

Insurance Broker Odhavji Girdhars 
House, 203, Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 
Bombay (1) 

Merchant Ghetabhai Building Chow 
pau Road, Bombay 

Merchant S3 Mint Road Fort, Bom 
bay(l) 

'share Broker 89 Frere Road, Fort 
Bombay (1) 

Representative, Associated Press ol 
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370 
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Palekar, Es(], Hindu. Merchanj 


Abkan 
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\ 
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972 
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1710 


S75 





377 



i378 



I" ShrImT Twrnces 

OsS Bombay (7), 
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Shijivra; Ran„s,s 


392 
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J.049 „ Jamietram Narbheram Tnvedi „ Pleader, Vagra, cw Broach. 
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ft 
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Adi 



405 
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ritz 


407 



Elec 
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in 
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I IKnshnajt Miliadev Kbadyo Esq I VtlsJiy 


411 





Trader, Sansol, Kilol, Panchmahals ... 


21D3 I , Ghinsheyanrai N'atvarrai Metha, Hindu and loamdar, Kalol, Panchmahals . 

L I^s(] Hinduism. 


413 



V.lhaIdasKa„j„<lMShah,E=, . „ S«daMareha„taadCon,m,aa,on AB=at 

Ardesar Dadjr Street, Girgaon, Bom. 



•'iU 
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Medical Praciitioncr, Sholapt 
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APPENDIX H. 

MEAWERS OP THE RECEPTION COAmiTTEB, 

JOIh IfkDlAN ftATiONAL CONORESS, t9IS, DOMDAV. 

<StcA cf He /c/Zor/fg « aUtrdcd He Cergnss as D£l£GAT£S are entered m Appendix a.) 


1. Abbas S T)‘abji, Esq. 

2. Ahmed Abdecnbhoy Pcerbhoy, Esq., b.a. 

3. A. C Chaiterjee. Esq 

4. Abdul Shukuf H. Saleh Moliamed, Esq. 

5. Amecroodin Tj*abjl, Esq. 

C. RaoSaheb Ambash-inkar UltamramMalji. 

7. Anant V,asudev Lcle, Esq , B.A , tx. B. 

8. Ambabit Sarabhai, Esq. 

9. Amritlal Raichand, Esq 

10. A. V. Patvardhnn, Esq 

11. Dr. Abdulsattar A. Gaya, c m & 

IS. AmrItUlB H{nslok«wab.Esq . b a .LLB. 
IS. A P. Sabatt.ala, Esq 

14. AH Asghar H Fjtee. Esq 
15 Ahmed R Sayanl, Esq 

15. Anurclwnd GheUbh.ai. Esq 

17. A. M. Je«'anj«e, Esq 

18. Ambalal Motiram Modi, Esq , tt f 

19. Amcrchand Pannalal, Esq 

20. Abdool Karim I. A UHjec, Esq 

21. A. L Khokhani, Esq 

22. Ajam Haji Goolam M. Ajam, Esq. 

23. Ashgarali S. I , Esq. 

24. Abdul Alts Haji Tayab, Esq 

25. A. M. Jftvcrbhai, Esq 

26. The Hon'ble .Mr B S. Kamat. da. 

27. B Durgadatt, Esq 

28. Battaahri Balfcadra Sharma, Esq 

29. Bhagnandas Maganbhai, Esq 

30. Bhulabhai J. Desai,Esq 

81. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Ivt,um,JF. 

32. Badrudin Abdulh Koor, Esq 

33. Baban Gokhale, Esq 

34. Bholabhai Nanabhai Jareri, Esq 

35. Barjorjl Nowrosjj Apj'akhtyar, Esq. 

88. B B JoshI, Esq.BA.t-LB 

37. Bhogilal Virchand Deepchand, Esq 

38. Bhagsvandas Madhavdaa, Esq 

39. B R Madgaokar, Esq 


40. Bcionji M Jambusaria, Esq, ba 

41. Behramji Cowasji Batliwalla, Esq 

42. Barsor F, Dastur, Esq 

43 Byramjee Hormusjce, Esq 

44 Dr Balvantrai N, Kanuga. 

45. Bhaskarrao V. Mehta, Esq , M a , ll b 

46. Bliakhandra S. Sukihankar, Esq 

47. Sheth Balabh.'ii Damodardas 

43. B P KarJelwala, Esq 

49, Bhawanidas Narandas Motiiralla, Esq 
50 Bakubhai Mansukhbhat, Esq 

51. Bhugnandas Chatorbhiij Khitnjf, Esq 

52. Dr B S. Shroff, t. Jt. &s. 

5S. Bapuji D. Lam, Esq. 

54. Balvanirao Tripurashanker, Esq. 

55. BhaskerrsoMotilal Mrhd, Fsq.,B.A.,Lt.B. 

50. Dalabhai Jamnadas Nanavati, Esq. 

57, Dr B, S. Patkar. 

56 Dr. B. A. Lukmani, m. r. c s. (Eng.) 

59. Bhaishanker Nanabhai, Esq. 

60. Behramji N. Karanjia, Esq. 

61. Bhagwandas Nugindas J, Shroff, Esq 

62. B N Bhajekar, Esq , u, b. 

I 68, ChbndrashankarN. Pandya,Esq,BA,LLB. 

64. Cbhagaiibl Da}abhai, £sq 

65. Chhotubhal A Vakil, Esq 
66 Chhaganlal Jamnadas, Esq 

67. Cassinalh Dewji Dhuru, Esq , j p 
6S. C M, Cursetjee, Esq , B A (Oxon ) 

69. Chimanlal Maneklal Munshaw, Esq 
70 C N. Gajjar, Esq 
71. Chaturbhuj Motilal Gandhi, Esq 
72 Chaturbhuj Tulsidas, Esq 

73. Chandulal Karsandas, Esq 

74. Cbimanlal Girdharlal Desai, Esq. 

75. Cbhotalal Kilachand, Esq 

76. Chaturbhuj Gangaram, Esq 

77. Chimanlal Motilal Samal Becharrala, Esq 

78. Charandas Chaturbhuj Morarjee. Esq 



70 ChimanwiallabW Esq 

£0 Ctasnhl P Broker Esq 

81 The Hoi'bleMr C H Setalvad, B A .u^u 

82 Chuo.wv MoB'O Esq »A IBB 

83 CerrmWroyEol'jeo SojBn Esq 

84 Sir Dorsb J Tats Kt 
8s Dm^«* B Dilvi Esq 

85 DuferiaV Desal pq 

8- DeviJiSunderdns Esq 
5S D M Esq 

89 6 F Cama Esq 

90 ^be Hon Ue Mr D E W-\cha 
9j/ D L Vaid) a, Esq b \ LT, b 

9^ Dh'*ranise> j Thatker Esq# B A I.L.B 
^3 Devidis Madhowji Thackersty Esq 
/94 Dattamm Ganpax Oilvj Esq M A Lt B 
/gs Devji Raisey javen Esq 
/ 96 D S Dongre Esq 

97 Dbifajla\ 1C Thakore Esq , b k . 

96 Da«vodacClnntamanVicUf Esq B A.,u..B 
99 Durlabhji R Desai Esq BA u b 

100 Damodar Savalaram Yaade Esq 

101 Dattaram Vasudeo Rege Esq 

102 Dwarkadas Gordhandas Fsq 

103 Dalsul hbbat Vadilal Veerchand Esq 

104 DhoncJjba Pandheji Banker Esq 

105 Dharamsey Thakordas Esq * 

106 D G Padb>e Esq ma 

107 Devidas J Desai Esq 

10s Dh rajlal Moidal Vaki! Esq 

109 Dharamdas Nagardas Esq 

110 Dukchand Dalima Esq « 

HI Damodhar Govindji Madhawjt Esq 

112 D J Juveker Esq ba llb 

113 Dwarkadas Vasanji Esq 

114 DbirajUI P SbrofT Esq 

115 OostMahomed Ismad Jan Mahoraad E« 

116 Dn'arkadas Jek sondas Shroff' Esq 
llV Dost Mahommad Peermahomad Esq 

118 Sir Dmsbaw M Pet t Babt 

119 D N Bahadurj , Esq 

120 Dajt Abaji Khare Esq b a tUB 

121 E K Pala Esq m a p r a A, &c 

122 Edalji Ukaji, Esq 

123 Faredun K Dadaebanji Esq BA la, a 

124 FulsankerSunderlal Desaj Esq oa,i.l.B 

125 The Hon. Sit Farulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt 

126 Fatulbhoi Juma Lalf Esq 


12T FattB Tyabji Esq 

128 Fidahuseti Abdul Hoosen Esq 

129 Kao Bthadar Ganesh Gotmd Ganid 
180 GovindtilB Pittie Fsq 

131 G K GaJgi! E<;q B a 

132 Gifdharlil II Mchu Es^ nA LL. n 

133 GovmdHI N Thaktr G'lq c A. 1 1 b 
13{ GuUbcband Dettchand Javen, Esq 

133 Govtndfao Appajt Pant Esq , J- A , LU. B* 

136 Gopatdas V D''sai Esq 

137 The Hon bifi Mr G \l Bhurgn, 

138 Govmdlat Mandat, Esq 
139^ Gopaldas Virjee psq 

140 G B Trivcdi, Cs^ 

141 GopaUas Naihoobhat Esq 

142 Ganesh Covmd Navare Esq 

143 Gordhandas Bhagwanda*, Esq 

144 G M Gupte Esq i u B 
143 Gopai C Bhate hsq 

146 Rao Saheb G fC Chttale u \ lub. 

147 G K Devdhar, Esq a.A 

148 ProC, G C Bhate, st ^ 

149 Gopaljcp Ramjee Esq 

150 Gotardhandas Purshoctum, Esq 

151 Soth GuUmalb G ChagU 

152 Gokuldas D TaUu Esq 

153 Girdhardis M Desai 

151 Gangadlnr S Sorabji Esq 

155 GovjndBalw’ant Pradhan Esq B.A. 

156 The Hon ble Mr G IC Parekh b^ , 

157 Gutabthand M Damania, Esq B<A<| 

158 H J Dhnbha Esq it a 

159 Hoo-einbhoy Abdoolbhoy Lalljee Esq 
ICO Hiralal O Nanavau Csq b a 

161 H S Spencer Esq , n A li b 
16** Hirji Mulji Esq 

163 Rbo Sah^b Hanlat D D^i b a , L 1..B 
104 H V D vaiia Esq m a lub 
. 165 HP Mody, Esq 
I 166 Hiiachand Fulchand Javen, Esq 
16T The Hon bte^Ir Harchandrai Vishmdas, 
B A LL 8 

168 Haji Etsa Haji Oosman, Esq 

169 Hoosenally M Rahimtoola Esq, 

170 Hanbbai 'VajeshankerGovnshanker Esq 
iTl Hadi C Tyabjee Esq 

172 H S Captain Esq 

173 Hart Govind Limaye, Esq , m a 
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174 Harjsclnndra L Kowlj, Esq 

175 H A Talclierkar, Esq 

176 Dr H S Dcva, l. m &. s 
177. H N Apte, Esq 

178 Harmookliram Gopiram Esq 

179 HorrnusjiB Reporter, Esq 

180 H C Copjee, Esq , B A , LL.B 
181. H M .Mehta, Esq 

182 Hansraj Pragjj Thncl.ersey, Esq 

383 Hormusjt A Wad^a, Esq , Bar •at-Law 
184 Husien Hassam Kassam, Esq 
183. Harisliankar Duhbji, Esq 

183 Haji Gulam Mahomed Ajam, Esq 

187 Hossanbho} Jivanji, Esq 

188 Ishwardas Lukhmidas, bsq 

189 Ishwardas Ichharam Mashruvala, Esq 

190 Indamarapn BrejmohanUlI. Esq. 

191 1 N Mehta, Esq 

192 The Hon’blfl Str Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt. 

193 Ismailbhoy A Lalijee, Esq 

194 Ismail Piredma, Esq 
193 litas Haji Oomer. Esq 
196 J K Tarachand, Esq 

197. J, R. Gharpure, Esq , b A., LL B 

198 Jehangir P. Mehta, Esq , B.A , ti-Bt 

199 Dr Joseph Benjamin, l. si fir s. 

200 J. K. Mehta, Esq 

201 jetbabho) Anandji, Esq ^ 

202. Jamnadas M Mehti, Esq 

203 JivanIaIChunilaICiiinai,Esq 
201 Jagabhai Dilpathbhii Esq 
205 Jivandis Pitamber Esq 
200 Jarashcdji Nawrnji Kapadia, Esq. 

207 J H Vakeel, Esq 

208 Jehangir Minochcr Rao, Esq 

209 Dr Jamnadas P Nanavati, t M ficS 
♦^10 Sir Jugmohandas Varjeevandas, Kt 

211 Jafier Hajeebboy Lalljee, Esq 

212 Jagmohandas Motilal Shroff, Esq 

213 Jekisandas Morashhai Vakilna, Esq 

214 Jehangir Hormusji Bhabha Esq 

215 Jeshtngbhai Prcmbhai Sbeth Esq 

216 Jaibahya Nanabhai Jhaven Esq 

217 Dr Jivraj N Mehta Esq 

218 Jethmal Nnrandas Esq 

219 Jamnadas Choonilal Esq 

220 Jamnadas D Dharamsey Fsq 

221 Jamnalal R Bacharaj Esq 


222 Jehangir Bomanjee Petit, Esq 

223 Jatashankar Liladhar Vaidp, Esq 

224 Jafferbhoy A Lalljee, Esq 

225 JatashankerK Esq 

226 K J Dubash, Esq 

227 Kaikbosro Manockji Esq 

228 K T Dongre, Esq 

229 Krishnaji Han Kelkar Esq , b a , ti. B 

230 Kanayalal R Dave Esq 

231 Rao Bahadur Kbandubliat G Desai, i, c E 

232 Kikabhai Preinchand Roychand, Esq 

233 Knshnalal N De«ai Esq 

234 K A Mehta Esq 

235 Kalianrai Shankerprasad Esq 

236 Keshavdas Gokaldas, Esq 

237 Kazi Kabiruddm, Esq 

233 Keahavjee Mathoo Sailor, Esq 

239 Keshavjee Ramjee Luckmidas, Esq 

240 Kanji Cursondas, Esq 

241 K P Gadgil, Esq 

242 Kacharabhai Leherabhai 

243 ICavasji Bejanji Sethna, Esq 

244 Kashinatb D Khote Esq 

245 Khimji Hirji Kayant Esq 
24$ Kanaplal M Munshi Esq 
247 Prof K R Kanitkar -ma 

243 Kanaialal Naoabhai Desai, Esq 

249 Keshavlal Lalubhai Javen, Esq 

250 Keshavla! Manekchand Esq 

251 Kavasji Edalji Dadachanji, Esq 

258 Kapilram H Vakil, Esq , b a , b sc. 

253 K W. Bhat, Esq 

254. Karimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy, Esq 

255 Kanji Malvi Javen, Esq 

256 Karsandas Bhimji Ved Esq 
I 257, K M Phatak, Esq 

I 25S Karsondas Hargovmdas Esq 

259 IC Natarajan, Esq 

260 K R Mitra, Esq 

261 K A Gaswala Esq 

262 Kalianji Thobhanbhai Esq 

263 Keshavji Narsj Esq 

264 Khemraj Shnkrishnadas, Esq 

265 Khiast Laddha Esq 

268 Korsondas- Dharamsey Soonderdas, Esq. 

267 Kanji Karamji Shah Esq 

268 Khimjee Assur Veerjee Esq 

269 Kanyalal Nathubhoy, Esq 
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75. 

80. ChimWP. ’I’’- 

81. The HoiS'bkMr.C. H.,SbUlvad 1 

8!. ChunllJ V. Mb'"®. ® '■'■ “■ 

83. Cu..rim'bhbyJ^''i".f^“'''®”’- ' - 

84. SitDcBbJ.Tat.n, Kt. 

S3. Di„/neth B. DMv. Esq. 

86, Dofcia ''• ^■ 

87. De«j> Sundcrfas. Esq. 

?S. 

SS F Caro3, Esq 

slfeHon'bteMr.D,E.W.cba. 

9l/ D E* VaSdya, Esq . B A,.. Lt-B. 

94 Dharamsey J. Thacker. Esq., a a., 

^ 3 ’ Devldis Madhowji Thackwsey, Esq. ' 
Daturam Ganpit Os^WI, Esq., ii.A., Lt.B. 
/g5. Devji Raisey javcri. Esq. 
y 96 . D. s. Dongre, Esq. 

97 , Dbtrajial K. Thakore, Esq., b.a. ' 

08^ DamodarChlntamanVirkar, Esq.,B.A.,u.B. 

99. Durlabh]i R, DesaJ. Esq, BA., tL.B. 

100. Datttodar Savalaram Yande, Esq. 

101. Dattaram Vasodeo, Rege, Esq. 

102. Dwarkados Gordhandas, Esq. 

103. DaUukhbbai Vadilal Veerchand, Esq. 

104. Dhcmdiba Pandhejl Banker, Esq. 

105. Dharamsejr Thakordis, Esq. • 

106. D. G. Padbye, Esq., M a. 

107. Devidas J. Desai, Esq . 
lOS. Dhirajlal Moiilal Vakil, Esq. 

109. Dhatamdas Nagardas, Esq. 

110 . Dulichand Daiima, Esq. 4 

111 . Datnodhar Govindji ^Madhawji, Esq. 

112. D. J. JuTcker, Esq , B A., LL.B. 

113. Dwarbadas VasaojJ, Esq. 

114. Dhlrajial P. Shroff, Esq 

115. DostMahomed Ismail Jan Mabomad,Esq. 
IIG. Dwarkadas Jeklsondas Shroff, Esq. 

117. Dost Mahommad Peermahomad, Esq. 

118. Sit Dinsbaw M Pedv, E.abt, 

119. D. N. Bahadutji, Esq 

120. Daji Abaji Khart, Esq , b.a., U..B. 

121. E. K. Palia, Esq., si A., f. i. s. a., &c. 

122. Edaiji Ukaji, Esq. 

12S. Fatedun K. Dadachanji, Esq., b.a., li.,b. 
IS4. FuisankerSunderUl D55sai,Esq.,BjA„ti..B. 

125. TheHon. Sit Kazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kr. 

126. Faiulbhoy Juina IaIji, Esq. 


127. Fait B. Tyabji, Esq. 

12 s. Fidahusen Abdul Hooscn, Esq. 

129. Rao B.-ihadur Ga.nesb Govtnd Garud. 
ISO. Govindlal B. Pittie, Esq. 

131. G. K. Gailgil, Esq., b a. 

132. Gifdharlal H. Mehta, Esq., u a., lu b. 

133. Govindlal N, Thakar, Esq , b.a , U.. B. 
131. Gulabchand Dewchand Javeri, Esq. 

135. Govindrao Appaji Patil, Esq , & a., i-U b. 

136. Gopaldas V. Dssai, Esq. 

137. The Hon’ble Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, 

13S. Govindlal ManiUI^ Esq. 

ISO. .Gopaldas Virjee, Esq. 

140. G. B. Tcivedi, Esq^ 

141. Gopaldas Naxhoobhai, Esq. 

142. Ganesh Govind Naitire, Esq. 

143. Cordhandas BhagfW'andas, Esq. 

14*4. G. M. Gupte, Esq , t,u B. ’ ’ 

145. Oopal Q. Dhate, Esq. 

146. Rao Saheb G. K. Chicals b.a., LUB* , 

147. G. K. Devdhar, Esq.. m.a. 

148. Prof. G. C Bhaie, M..S. 

149 . Gopaljee Ranyee, Esq. 

150. Govardhandas PorshoUum, Esq. 

151. Setb GuUmalli G. Chagkw 

152. Gokuldas D. Talati, Esq, 

153. Gtrdhardas M. Desai. 

' 154. Gangadhar S. Sorabji, Esq, 

155. Govind BaUvant Pratihan, Esq., B..A., 

156. The Hon’ble Mr.G. Iv. Parekh,B..\., 

157. GuUbchand M. Oamania, Esq., bIa., U.B. 
15S. H. J. Bhabha, Esq., w. a. 

159. Hcoseinbhoy Abdoolbhoy Lalljee, E^. 
ICO. HiraUl D. Nanavali, Esq., b. a.,u-b. 

ICl. H. S. Spencer, Esq , b. a., 

162. Hiiji Mulj), Esq. 

163. Rao Saheb Hariial D. Desai, B.A., t.t. r 
16*. H. V. Divatia, Esq , M. a , llb. 

165. H. P, Mody, Esq. 

1G6. Hirachand Fulchand Javeri, Esq. 

.167. The Hon’bieMr. Harchandrai Vishinda^ 

B. A., X.L.B. 

168. Haji Ets HajI Oosman, Esq. 

169. Hoosenaliy M, Rahimtoola, Esq. 

170. Haribhat Vajeshanker Govrisbanker, Esq. 

171. Hadi C. Tj'abjee, Esq. 

172. H. S. Captain, Esq. 

173. Hart Govind Limaye, Esq , ii. A. 
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174 Harisclundra L Kowly, Esq 

175 H A Talclierkar, Esq 

176 Dr H S Deva, l ^r &. s 
177. H N Apte, Csq 

178 Harmookhram Gopiram Esq 

179 HormusjiB Reporter, Esq 

180 H C Coyajee, Csq , B A, LL.B 
181. H. M Mehta. Esq 

182 Hansnj Pragjt Thackersey, Esq 

183 Hormusji A Wadya, Esq , Bar -at-Law 

184 Husicn Hassam Kassatn, Esq 
183. Harishankar Dubbji, Esq 

185 Haji Gulam Mahomed Ajam, Esq 

187 Hassanbboy Ji\anji, Esq 

188 Ishnardas Lukhmidas, hsq 

189 Ishwardas Ichharam i^Iashruvata, Esq 

190 Indamarayan BrejmohanUll, Esq. 

101 I N Mehta, Esq 

192 The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt. 

193 Ismailbhoy A, Lalljee, Esq 

194 Ismail Piredma. Esq 

195 Ihas Haji Oomer, Esq 

196 J K. Tamchand, Esq 

197. J. R. Gharpure, Esq , b.a., ll b 

198 Jehaogir P. Mehu, Esq , B.A , I.L.B. 

199 Dr Joseph Benjamin, L. >i 5. *• 

200 J. K. Mehta, Esq 

SOI Jethabho) Anandji, Esq 

202. Jamnadas M Mehti, Esq. 

203. Jivanlal Chuntlal Chinai, Esq 
204 Jagabhat Dalpathbhai, Esq 
205. Jivandas Pitamber Esq 

20G Jamshedji Nawroji Kapadia, Esq, 

207 J H Vakeel. Esq 
203 Jehangcr Minocljcr Rao, Esq 
209 Dr Jamnadas P Nanavati, t ir & S 
-10 Sir Jugmohandas Varjeevandas, Kt 

211 JalTer Hajeebhoy Ulljee, Esq 

212 Jagmohandas Motilal Shroff, Esq 

213 Jekisandas Morashhai Vakilna, Esq 

214 Jehangir Hormusji Bhabha, Esq 

215 Jeshmgbhii Prembhai Sheth Esq 

216 Jaibahya Nanabhat Jhaveri Esq 
217. Dr Jivraj N Mehta Esq 

218 Jethmal Mirandas Esq 

219 Jamnadas Choonilal Esq 

220 Jamnadas D Dharamsey Psq. 

S21 Jamnalal R Bacharaj Esq 


222 Jebangir Bomaniee Petit, Esq 

223 Jatashankar Liladbar Vaidya, Esq 

224 Jafferbhoy A Lalljee, Esq 

225 Jatashanker K , Esq 

226 K J Dubash Esq 

227 Kaikhosro Manockji Esq 

228 K T Dongre, Esq 

229 Knshnaji Hari Kelkar Esq , B a., ll B. 

230 Kanayalal R Dave, Esq 

231 RaoBahidurKhandubhaiG Desai, lcb 

232 Kikabhai Premchand Roychand, Esq 

233 Knshnalal M De«ai Esq 

234 K A Mehta, Esq 

235 Kalianrai Shinkerprasad, Esq 

236 Keshavdas Gokaldas, Esq 

237 Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq 

233 Keshavjee Mathoo Sailor, Esq 

239 Keshavjee Ramjee Luckmidas, Esq 

240 Kanji Cursondas, Esq 

241 K P Cadgil, Esq 

242 Kacharabhai Leherabhai 

243 Kavasji Bejanji Sethna Bsq 

244 Kashinatb O Khote Esq 

245 Khimji Hirji Kayani, Bsq 
24$ Kanajralal M Munshi Esq 

247 Prof K R Kanitkar, si a 

248 Kanaiabl Maoabhai Desat, Esq 

249 Keshavlal Lalubhai Javeri, Esq 

250 Keshavlal Manekchand Esq 

251 Kavasji Edalji Dadachanjt Esq 

252 Kapilram H VakiJ, Esq , B a , B sc. 

I 253 K VV. Bhat Esq 

I 254. Karimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy, Esq 
255 Kanji Malvi Javen, Esq 

256. Karsandas Bhimjt Ved Esq 

257. K M Phatak Esq 

258 Karsondas Hargovindas Esq 

259 K. Natarajan Esq 
360 K R Mitra, Esq 
262 K A Gaswata Esq 

262 Kalianjt Thobhanbhai Esq 

263 Keshavjt Narsi Esq 

264 Khemraj Shnknslmadas, Esq 

265 Kbiasi Laddha, Esq 

266 Kursondas- Dharamsey Soonderdas, Esq. 

267 Kanji Karamji Shah Esq 

268 Khimjee Assur Veegee, Esq 

269 Kanyalal Nathubhoy, Esq 
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S70 LaWumseyHirjt Mets^’cn,Esq .n A lU B 

27-J. Labhshanker KaiishanKer Ota, Esq 

S72 Laibhat Trikumlal, Esq 

273. Lakmichaivd M. Doshi, Esq 

274 l^bbcband Eatancband, Esq 

275. L R Gokhale, Esq 

37fi. Lnkhamse) Khetsey. Esq 

277. TbeHonUeMr Ulubbai Samaldas.c I E 

278 Laxmidas Haridas, Esq 

279. Lalji Doongersey Gangji, Esq 

280. L M Khokbanl, Esq 

281. L K Mehta, Esq 

282. Mathuradas Bhuvan, Esq 

283 Moulal Rangddas, Esq 

284 Mabomad H Hooscn, Esq 

285 Mathudas G Raja, Esq , 

286 Mulchand AsharamShah, Esq , d A , ll n 

287 Mahadw Vj anUatesh Lele,Esq ,B.A ,L C E. 

288 Morcsbwar W Pradban Esq , b A , u, b 
389 Motilal Vallabbji Esq 

290 M S Captain, Esq 

291 M M Munban, Esq 

292 Mathuradas Vissanji Esq 

293 Mooljimal Maghoomal Motiwalla, Esq 

294 Mamtal Ucharant Desai, Esq 

295 Morarji M Kamdar, Esq , b a , ll n 

296 MatubhaiK. AtmararnBhukan-tt'alla.Esq 

297 Motichand G Kapadia.Esq 

298 Maciitat Da^Tibhai Nan'wati, Esq 

299 Madhavji Virji Esq 

300 M S Paikar Esq 

301 Moolji Handas Esq 

302 Manubhai Kangildas Esq 

303 Motdal M Munsbi Esq , b a , ll. b 

304 Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh, Esq. 

305 Manishanker Manchharam Bbatt, Esq. 

306 Maganlal Himatram, Esq 

307 Matbooradass Goculdass Thacker, Esq 

308 Manilal Mobanlal Shah, Esq 

309 Morarji Mulraj Khatav, Esq 

310 Rao Saheb Manaji Rajooji, 

311 Mansuktal Atmaram Master, Esq , b a. 

312 Metro Ealwant Maralbe, E«q 

313 M K Azad, Esq 

814 Markand N Mehta, Esq , s a. ix.b. 
315 Mohanlal B Shah, Esq 
31C Mafatlal Gigalblmi, Esq 
317 MohanJal Gokaldas Shah, Esq , d A. LL 
.318 M V Merchant Esq 


319. Maganblnt ClnlurbKai P.nteJ, Esq 

320 Meghji Vasanji Trlcumjt Esq 

321 Makanji Julhabbai Mcbia, Esq 
322. Maganlal Thikordas Modi, Esq 

1 S23. MangaW-is MaganW, Esq 
1 324 M J. Gajj.ar, Esq 

325 M K Gandhi Esq 

326 Madha\jce Damodhar Thackersey, Esq 

327 Motilal L-allubbai Ch.awa1l3, Esq 

328 Mathradas R.nmchand jaxen, Esq.LtB 

329 M B KoHskar, Esq 

330 Mathuradas Canji Matam, Esq 

331 Malharadas Liladhar, Esq 

332 Madhoratn Ragboocnal, Esq 

333 Dr Morcsbwar Cbiniamin, Javle, J f ' 
834, Mawji Govindji Sheih, E^q 

335 Mohinddm Narmawalla, Esq 

336 Mabipatmm Govindji Raval Eaq 
3S7, Manji Gulamhuseln Fadamses, Esq 
33S Mnhomedali N Chornaia, Esq 

339. Maganhl BhukundasSheib.Esq ,B A ,llb 
840 Murbdhar Jajrandis, Esq 

341 Mohanlal P.mrafish'mkar Divo Esq 

342 Mabadco Gadtgi, Esq 

348 ThcHon’blcMr M P deWebb ciB.,&e 
344. Manilal S Parekh, Esq 

345 Morarjee Vussonjee \Iunjee, Esq 

346 M A jinnuh, Esq . Bar»at-Lav,. 

347 M H Sanjam, E*q 

I 313 Mirza Ah Reza Khan, £sq 
I Motiial Dax^ahkaiShiKiff^Es!^ 

350 M R. Jayakar, Esq , m a llb 

351 M H Dehdashti, Esq 

352 Navalshankar NarsinhprasacI, Esq, b a, 

LLB 

353 Narsinha Bhau Thakur, Esq 

3S4. Nasserwanjee Bomanjee Jassawalla, Esq 

355 N F. Kanny, Esq 

356 N V Gokhale, Esq, B A., ix D 

357 Nandavadan Karpurram Mehta, Esq 
35S N H Patuck, Esq 

359 Naranji Hanbhayi, Esq 

360 Naiverlal Maganlal, Esq 

361 Dr Miss Nagutai M. Josh?, l M & s 

362 Nassurbhoy Abdoolabhoy Lalljee Esq. 

363 Nowrojee Rustomjee Wadia, Esq 

364 Rao Bahadur Narajan Trimbak Vaidya 
B S65 Natbubhai Motichand Shah Csq ,B A ll.d 

366 Nowroji Hormasji Be/gamvala, Esq ' 



S67 Nilkant Atmaram ShitcS^VSJ:^, 

86S. Nensi Densi, Esq 

369 Nemchand Naginchand Vakilwala, Esq. 

370 ThcHon’bleJIr N M Samarth, n.A.,LLB. 
371. N. C Dalai, Esq. 

872. Nanchand C DoshI, Esq 
878. Nagurdas Vai"taraj, Esq 
374 Nadirshau Hcrmusjce, Esq 
375. Narotamdas Bhanji K.ipadi’3, Esq 
37C. Narottam Munrji Gokuldas, Esq 

877. N. B. Vibliakar Esq 

878. NaranUl Ji\'anlal, Esq 

879. Nanalal Parbhuram, Esq. 

S£0. Nalhubhai Kirparam, Esq 

381. Naginlal Magganlal Jeychand, Esq. 

882. Noofbhoyjivanji, Esq 

388 Oomabhai M Nagershcjh, Iv^ ‘ 

S84. Oosman Sobani, Esq 

885. Rao Bahadur P D JoshI, j 

386 P. K Telang, Esq.M a.lld 

887. Prof Pestonji Ardeshir Wadia, m a. 

388. Purnanand M Bhat, Esq 

889. Rao Saheb Purshotam Odhowjee 

890. Dr. Poonscy Hiiji Melshcri, u «. & s. 

891. Pragji Monjl Koihare, Esq 

S92 Dr Ph-fojshah N. Daniwala, n a., u.a 

393 Pragji Dayal-Harlanl, Esq 

394 Pratapsinh Moliolalbhai, Esq 

395. P.nrsottamdas Narandas KInariwala, Esq 
39C Parshottamdas Harkisondas Shah, Esq 

397. Prasan\adan Motabbai Desai, Esq. 

398. Purshotam V. Mawji, Esq 

399. Parmanand Jivandas V.akll, Esq 

400 Pranlal A Parnen'a, Esq B A., LUB. 

401 P. S Laud, E=q , n A , ll u 

402 Premdas Khimjt Muiji Jetha, Esq 

403 Prabbasiianltar D Acharya, Esq 

404 Padamsibhai Narsibhal, Esq 

405. P. Duryadutt, Esq 

406. Purshottamdas Rarochand, Esq. 

407. Popat Prabhuram Vaidya, Esq 
408 PhirorC Mistry.Esq. 

409. Pralapchand Gulabcliand, Esq 

410. Purushoitamdas Thakurdas, Esq , B A. 

411. The Hon’ble Mr R. P. Paranjpyc. 

412. Raoji V. J Sunkersett, Esq 

413. Ramkrishna M. Chonkar, Esq. 

•414.” Ramchandra Bhaskar Mantr, Esq 


hnS Rattansey D. Murarji, Esq 
416 Ruttanchand Tullockchand 

417. Ranchhoddas Vallabhoy, Esq. 

418. RatanlalM, Mody, Esq. 

419. Dr. Rustam N. R. Ranina, l. m. & s. 

420. Ranchhoddas Bhanan, Esq 

421. Ramchandra Jankujirao Avhad, Esq. 

422. Rustom N. Vatchaghandy, Esq. 

423. Rahimlulla Curreembhoy, Esq 

424. The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Ramanhha 

Mahjpalram Nilkanth. 

425. Ranchhodlil Amritlal Vasa, Esq 

426. Ram Rai Mohan Rai, Esq. 

427. Raghunandas Nanu Koihare, Esq. 

4S8. Ranchhoddas Narandas, Esq. 

429. Raju Babaji, Esq 

430. Ruttonsee Mooljee, Esq. 

431. Dr. Rahim Hassum MuIJjani. i. m. & s 
432 R* S. Navalkar,'Esq., 

433. Ramdas Dossa, Esq, 

484. Ralanlal Choonllal Jeweller, Esq, 

485. Rao Saheb Range Govlnd Najk, ' * 
486 Rustom K. R. Cama, Esq,, B.A.j i.l.b 

487. Rajaram 'Tukaram, Esq. * 

488. Rahim Hbrahim Chatriwalla, Esq. 

439. R. Jivraj Rattansey Momaya, Esq. 

440. Ranchoddas Tribhuvandas, Esq. 

441. R. G Munsif, Esq., B.A., LUB. 

442. R. K. Dadachanjl, Esq. 

443. Ramsing Doongersing, Esq, 

444. Raghavendrarao Kembhavj, Esq. 

445. Rangnath Khemraj, Esq. 

446. Rattansey Manekchand, Esq. 

447. Ramrao B, Daivi, Esq. 

448. Ruttanji Virpal, Esq. 

449. Ramchand Hargovind, Esq ' 

450 S. G. Velmkar, Esq. 

451. Sorabjee B. Kapadia, Esq. 

452. S. K. Daftary, Esq, 

453. Shrmivas C Mudaliar, Esq. 

454. Soorji Vallabdass, Esq 

455. Shantidas Askuram Shah, Esq.) ' 

456. Sa^ji Naguji, Esq. 

457- Shah Premchand Babaldas, Esq. 

458. Shah Narottam Samratlal, Esq 

459 Sheik Issabhoy G., Esq. 

460 Shankerlal Ghelabhai Haridas, Esq 
461. S R BomanjI, Esq 



£70. LaV.h“^ar Baoji Sathc, Esq. '' 

£71. Lab’dardas Padatisi, Esq.- 
£7£. Ladashitf R. BakhlS, Esq > d a., 
a 73 ./Shantaram A. Sabnis, Esq, O.A., tt.B. 
g7A5! Shirabhai Moiibbav ?sMt\ » a 
2567. Somnath Bhudbardas, Esq. 

■^4^. Shankerral Amritrai. 

469. S. N. Pochkhanawala, Esq. 

470. Sorabjt E. Warden, Esq. 

471. Df S R Shirgaokar, md (Lon.). 

472. Shavaksha Hocmusjl Khisukhan, Esq 

473. Shuffi C. Tyabjee, Esq. 

474 Surajmal BheguWul Mehta, Esq, 

475. Dr. S S» BatliwaU, i~ «. & s. 

476. Sheriff Ocwji Kanji, Esq. 

477. Shankar K. Phauss, Esq. 

478. S. G- rhadke, Esq. 

479. Sudan G, DIvatta, Esq. 

480. Shewakram Gaganmal, Esq. 

*481. S. Y. Abhyankar, Esq. 

482. $ j.' ’ ^jgnekar. Esq. 

483, Seth Radhakisao. 

464, Shah Mabomed D. Lahori, Esq 

485. Sangappa Annappa Sardesai, Esq. 

486. Suleiman H. Ibrahim, Esq, 

487. ShWramVnhal Bhandarkar.Esq ,6 .a.,u,.b. 

488. Shivram Kandratn, Esq. 

489. Sanmukhlal Bhagwandas, Esq 
4SQ. Shivdas Mulchand, Esq. 

491, S A. Manufkar, Esq. 

492, The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Shrioivas K. 

Rodda, 

493. T. D Kapadia, Esq., t- c. E, 

494. Tulsidass Mohanjt, Esq 

495. Tnkamdas D. Morarji, Esq. 

496. Trikamlal R. Desai, Esq., b.a., tUB. 

497. T. A. Kulkami, Esq., b.a. 

498. Tnbhowandas M, Nalhubhoy^ Esq, 

499. Thakorcam Kapkkam, Esq.,B.A., lub. 

500. Trikamlal U. Mehta Esq. 

501. Tulsidas Khimji, Esq. 

502. T. M. Kajiji, Esq. 

503. Tulsidas Jasraj Patekh, Esq , B.A., U.3. 

504. Tribhovandas Vatjivandas, Esq. 

505. Tribho\'andas Kahandas Engineer, Esq. 

506. Tokarsey KanjI, Esq. 

507. Teju Kaya, Esq 

508. Tribhuvandas N, Maivi, Esq,, b,a., tlsB 

Umar'Sobani.’Esq.' ^ 


44ft„.WU'kif4jliqi.'7‘iiivedj, Esq., n a., Lub. 

511. Utiamlal ManilaT, Esq. 

512. Sir Vasanji Trtkamjt Malvi, Kt. 

513. Rao Bahadur Vjss.mji Kbimji. 

514. V. F. Taraporeval. 1 , Esq. 

515. Seth Vadilal CUunilal. 

516. Vasudeo Jeiha, Esq. * 

517. Rao Bahadur V. N. Kliopkar. 

518. Vaiabhdis Jamtiadas, Esq. ^ 

519. Vrajlal Dhsgwandas Shetb, Esq. 

520. Vfjjvallavdas Jeykishandas, Esq. 

521. Velchand U. Mehta, Esq., b. a., ll.b. 

522. Vasinjt Mulji, Esq. 

523. Viihaldis G. Dabf, Esq 

524. Vasantrao Sakharam Ravut, Esq. 

525^. Vishvanath P. Vaidya, Esq. * 

526. V, y, Swaminathan, Esq. 

527. Sic Vi^jildas Damodher Thackersey. 

528. VcljV(p\jkhamsj Nappoo, Esq. 

529. Valabh Naraln Dan'i, Esq. 

530. Vasantrao N. Naik, £sq, 

531. Rao Bahadur Vina>*akf.\o Sidaoand, josKL 

532. V. M. Pakava&a, Bsq., e. A., UJi. 

533. Vaikunth L. Mehis, Esq., b. a. 

534. Vallabhbhal J. Patel, Esq. 

535. Vithaldas Samaldas Mehta, Bsq. 

536. Prof. V. G. Kale, M. v. 

537. Vallabdas Vussondas, Bsq,, j, p. 

538. The Hon’ble V. J. Patel. 

539. Vadilal Cbhotakd Shah, Esq. 

54Q. Vamau, Ramehatidca \Qsh.i^ Esqj 

541. Vaiqivandas ChuniLiI, Esq. 

542. Vassonjse Haranjes Bhimjee, Esq. 

543 Vithaldas Damodhar Govindji, E>sq. 

544. V. S. ICanetkar, Bsq. 

545. Vallabhjee Ramjee Ebjee, Esq. 

546. Waman Balvant Pcadhan, Esq., Bjt., u_^ 

547. W. B. Thakur, Esq. 

548. Walchand Hirachand, Esq. 

549. W. B, Soman, Esq. 

550. Y. G. Pandit, Esq. 

551. Yeshvantrao Govind Gurjar, Esq. 

552. Y eshwant T. Wagle, Esq. 

553. Yusuf Ismail Abdoolabhoy Lalljec, Esq. 

554. Faralmljra Rahimtoola, Esq. 

^55 Ha ssan Rahlmco ola, Esq. 

556 W,’'r.'cba'mbcrs7E*(r~ i 



